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PREFACE 


Regional history often escapes notice of scholars of a 
vast country like India. This book is an attempt to fill an 
important gap in the history of Odisha. The British Educational 
Policy in Odisha that is presented here is the history of 
educational measures applied to Odisha Division of Bengal 
presidency since Odisha came under the British rule. This book 
provides a lot of information for the general readers, who at 
present have less access to a full length study of the subject. 
This basic study also can provide starting point which can be 
developed ‘to specialized study devoted to task of evolution 
and analysis of current ideas, institutions and practices in 
several areas of education, in this state. 

Modern education in India is said to date from the year 
1854 when systematic promotion of general education became 
one of the duties of the state. Western knowledge was further 
extended and improved to meet the needs of the Indians. 
Due to diversity of conditions it was not practicable to 
introduce regulations uniformly all over undivided India. In 
each branch of education the Government used to maintain 
limited number of institutions as models and retained direct 
control by inspection of all public institutions. 

1 wish to acknowledge the debt | owe to the authorities 
of the National Archieves, New Delhi and the State Archives 
of West Bengal, Bihar, Odisha and Tami! Nadu for the help 
generously given to consult documents and books connected 
with the subject. | wish to express my profound gratitude to 
Dr. Bhabananda Mishra for his keen interest in publication of 
the book. My thanks are due to Prof. Madhab Chandra 
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Satapathy who persuaded me to publish it. My special thanks 
are due to my sons Sri Ashok Kumar Dwivedy and Sri Jayant 
Kumar Dwivedy who encouraged me to publish the book. | am 
highly grateful to the publishers for their sincere efforts in 
publication of the book. 


Cuttack 
05.11.2010 Jugal Kishore Dwivedy 
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Chapter - 1 


Objectives of 
the British Educational Policy 


Morden Orissa like other regions of India, has inherited 
an educational system created and moulded during the British 
administration. Certain fundamental concepts and objectives 
were the basis of this system. The objects were subject to 
modifications and changes from time to time as required. 
Serveral measures were adopted to accomplish these 
objectives in different regions of India. 

In pre-British days public instruction was not the business 
of the state. The East India Company in the early days was also 
indifferent to promotion of education when it was a purely 
commercial organisation. With the elaboration of the 
administrative machinery, the objectives of the Government 
also underwent treansformation and this helped in the 
creation of a machinery for the diffusion of education. 

The Christian Missionaries, who followed the merchants, 
were the pioneers of the new education system. They favoured 
the introduction of Vernacular and English language and 
literature. Their educational institutions became centres of 
objective of the Christian missioneries. In the days of 
Government’s indifference to conversion and teaching, the 
Christian Missionaries turned from preaching to teaching. They 
had the dual objects of making conversion easier through 
education and meeting the educational needs of the 
converts.! The Government extended financial support to the 
educational efforts of the missionaries though their 
educational objectives were different from those of the 
1. Peggs, James - A History of the General Baptist Mission 

established in the province - London - 1846 - PP. 194-199. 
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Government. However, the Government gradually realised that 
problem of education was a part of its duty and it became the 
principal agent in the introduction and growth of a new system 
of instruction. 

The impulses for such reform came from Influences of 
the Christian Missionary and the need of public servants. The 
initiative taken by William Wilberforce, the Philanthropist, 
Charles Grant a servant of the Company and member of 
Parliament and Lord Minto the Governor General resulted in 
drawing the attention of the Company to education of the 
ruled.* The outcome was the insertion in the East India 
Company's Act, 1813 of a clause regarding education in India. 
The objectives of the provision were - (i) encouragement of 
the learned natives of India, and the revival and improvement 
of literature, (ii) the promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
amongst the inhabitants of the country.® So long as the 


2. Sharp, H - Selections from Educationa! Records - Part |, 1781- 
1839 - PP. 19-21. 
Extract from a Minute, dated the 6th March, 1811-Lord Minto 
“It is a common remark that science and literature are in a 
progressive state of decay among the natives of india..... Little 
doubt can be entertained that the prevalence of the criscs of 
perjury and forgery so frequently noticed in the official reports 
is in a great measure ascribable both in the Mahommedan and 
Mindus to the want of due instruction in the moral and religious 
tenets of their respective faiths. It has been even suggested 
and apparently not without foundation that to this uncultivated 
state of the minds of the natives is in a great degree to be 
ascribed the prevalence of those crimes which were recently so 
great a scourge to the country.” 

3. Sharp, H. - Selections from Educational Records, 1781-1839 East 
india Company’s Act, 1813-Section 43, P. 22. 
ହନି a sum of not less than one lack of rupees each year, shall be 
set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of 
literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of India 
and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sclences among the inhabitants of the British territories in 
India.... 
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company recruited Persian end Sanskrit scholars to help in the 
administration, encouragement of oriental learning were the 
objectives of the educational policy. The Government's role 
was similar to that of the former Indian Rulers as the authorities 
began by patronising the ancient form of learning. 

Tnen they exhibited more intereet in cradication of the 
illiteracy of the masses by improving the intellectual condition 
of the people.“ The Government sanctioned grants to the 
Calcutta School Book Society and the Calcutta School Society 
established in 1817 and 1819 respectively for ‘diffusion of 
useful elementary knowledge and the establishment of native 
school’ throughout the land. Education of teachere for 
indigenous schools was also an important object of the Calcutta 
School Society. In 1823 the General Committees of Public 
instruction was constituted and surveys and plans of mass 
education were started. W. Adam, a Missionery was appointed 
to report on the state of education in Bengal. 

From 1823 to 1835 controversy continued over object, 
medium and method of education. The question was whether 
Government should patronise oriental learning or western 
learning in English. it ended with the adoption by W. C. 
Bentinck of the Minute dated 2nd Feb., 1835 of T. 8. Macaulay, 
the legal member of Council and Chairman of the Committee 
of Public Instruction. Promotion of European literature and 


4. Sharp, H. - Selections from Education Records, Part-!, 1781-1839 - 
P. 29. 
Extract from a minute by Lord Moira, on the judicial 
administration of the Presidency of Fort William, dated 2nd 
Octo, 1815. 
ନତ It is for the credit of the British name, that this beneficial 
revolution should arise under British sway. To be the source of 
blessings to the immense population of india is an ambition 
worthy of our country. In proportion as we have found intellect 
neglected and sterile here, the obligation is the stronger on us 
to cultivate it. 
Moira 
On the River Ganges The 2nd Octo. 1815. 
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science in English became the main objectives of the 
Government. Oriental institutions were not abolished.’ 
The ‘filtration Theory’ of Macaulay aimed at education 
of the upper classes only. Adam’s pleas for education of the 
masses in Vernacular by improvement of indigenous teaching 
was rejected because of want of money. Administrative, 
political and social objectives also Influenced the theory of 
Macaulay. It was not possible to import people from England 
for tha subordinate posts in India for a paltry sum. So it was 
considered useful to create a class of English educated men in 
India to fill the offices of tha Company. Employment of Indians 
also was considered economic. The English people in India 
were to be saved from learning Indian languages if English 
replaced Persian as the official language, Moreover, with the 
advent of the English to power a number of indians serving 
under the Indian rulers were thrown out of employment. This 
embittered relation between the ruler and the ruled. So, 
avenues of employment were to be opened to a class of English 
educated Indians. Cordial relations were expected to grow 
5. Sharp, H. Selections from Educational Records, Part-!, 1781-1839 
- PP. 130-131. 
Lord Bentinck’s Resolution of the 7th March, 1835. 
1st. His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of 
the British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and science amongt the natives of India, and that all 
the funda appropriated for the purpose of education would be 
best employed on English education alone. But it is not the 
intention of his Lordship in Council! to abolish any College or 
School of native learning. 

6. Sharp, H. - Selection from Educational! Records, Part - | - PP. 107- 
117. 
Minute by the Hon’ble T. B. Macsulay, dated the 2nd Fab., 1835. 
“To sum up what ! have said, | think it clear that we are not 
fettered by the Act of Parliament of 1813, that we are not fettered 
by any pledge expressed or implied, that we are free to employ 

* our funds as we choose, .......... that it is possible to make natives 

of this country thoroughly good English scholars, and that to 
this end our efforts ought to be directed.” 
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between the the ruler and ruled by providing jobs to English 
knowing indians. Association of indians in administration was 
expected to strengthen British rule. 

Creation of a class of loyal brown English men in India 
was also an objective of the policy of Macaulay. The policy of 
Anglicizing Indians was to start from upper classes by making 
them good English scholars. They, in turn, might help in filtering 
down the system to the lowest strata in the society.” Thus 
Macaulay’s objectives were administrative, political, economic 
and social as well.® His phrases laid a different view i.e. 
education will lead to conversion.? 

Bentinck’s Resolution of 1835 that completed the triumph 
of the Anglicists needed slight modification. This was 
accomplished in the Minutes of Lord Auckland which influenced 
educational policy for the next twenty years i.e. upto 1854. 
The future of the oriental institutions was at stake. Auckland 
restored privilages to orienta! institutions. He pleaded for 
patronization of oriental learning without ceasing to make 
western learning the main aim of official education. This was 
approved by the Court of Directors. In pursuance of the 
objectives, not only the maintenance of Oriental institutions 


7. Sharp, H. - Selections from Educational Records, Part-!, 1781- 

1839 - PP. 116. 

Minute of T. B. Macaulay, dt. the 2nd Feb. 1835. 

କରନ we must at present do our best to form a class who may be 
interpreters between us and the millions whom we govern - a 
class of persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in 
tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect. 

8. Basu, B.D., Rise of the Christian powers in india - 1931, P. 795. 
Cera and whenevr, we may venture to say, our principles and 
languages are introduced, our commerce will follow...... “ 
Charles Grant. 

9. Basu, B.D., Rise of the Christian powers in India - 1931 - P. 791. 
‘It is my firm belief if our plans of education are followed up 
there will not be a single idolator among the respectable classes 
in Bengal 30 years hence’ - 

- Macaulay wrote to his father in 1836. 
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was guaranteed, but also English instruction strated in district 
schools. For better instruction scholarships were to be 
sanctioned to connect central colleges with provincial schools 
which were opened to promote English education.!° 

Orissa had English schools only. No college was 
established during the Company’s rule. The upper classes in 
Orissa were hostile to English education in the initial state. 
Resistance to the British educational system was most 
pronounced at Puri. The Bengalis living in Orissa not only took 
advantage of the educational facilities provided in the district 
head quarters, but also monopolised in jobs created in Orissa 
under the British rule. The Oriyas Joined the race late. W. 
Wilkinson, Collector, Khoordah in 1837, clearly expressed his 
inability to introduce English at Puri due to the hostility of the 
people. The English School at Puri collapsed beacuse of 
resistance to English education.! The Cuttack English School 
established by the Baptist missionaries in 1823 was also not 
popular due to its missionary connection. 

Two important measures affecting the eductional 
objectives were brought into effect in 1844 by Lord Hardinge. 


10. Richey, J.A., Selections from Educational Records, Part-ti, P. 3. 
Despatch of the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated the 
20th January, 1841 on the subject of native education. 

5 It is our firm conviction that the funda assigned to each 
native college or oriental seminary should be employed 
exclusively on instruction in, or in connection with, that college 
or sominary, giving a decided preference within those 
institutions to the promotion, in the first instance of perfect 
efficiency in Oriental! instruction. 

9 ee Lord Auckland’s suggestion to connect the provincial 
schools with a Central College, so that the ablest scholars of 
the former may be transferred to the latter, for the purpose of 
securing superior instruction, seem very judicious and we shall 
be prepared to sanction the grant of sufficient number of 
scholarships for this purpose. 

11. Board of Revenue Archives, Cuttack - Vol. 62 - P. 192 - Dt. 12-9- 
1837. 
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With a view to promoting sound and useful elementary 
instruction, vernacular schools, called Hardinge Schools, were 
established in rural areas. Orissa had eight ‘Hardinge Schools’. 
The experiment failed due to resistance of indigenous 
teachers who feared loss of job with the opening of vernacular 
schools by the Government. Parents were also unwilling to 
pay fees for vernacular education. They preferred indigenous 
instruction. 

The other important measure in support of spread of 
western education was ‘to throw open the public service to 
qualified young men from the various educational 
institutions.® The above measure stimulated English education 
as knowledge of English became essential for employment. 

However, Macaulay’s policy of imparting higher 
education in English to the upper classes could not achieve 
the objectives as English educated people formed a new class 
and were least interested in the instruction of the masses. 
Due to the aversion of the Oriyas, English education could not 
make a headway in the English schools opened at Puri, Cuttack 
and Balasore. Orissa had no college till 1869. An English 
educated class could not grow for a pretty long period. The 
realistion of British educational objectives was delayed. 

The wood’s Despatch of 1854 was a land mark in the 
educational system as by it the educationa! objectives were 
considerably modified. The interest now shifted from the 
instruction of the upper classes to the instruction of the masses. 


12. Richey, J. A., Selection from Educational Records, Part-lt, 1840- 
59), P. 90. 
Resolution of the Govt. of India, dated the 10th Octo. 1844. 
“Every reasonable encouragement by holding out to those who 
have taken advantage of the opportunity of instruction afforded 
to them a fair prospect of employment in the public service and 
thereby not only to reward individual merit, but to enable the 
state to profit as largely and as early as possible by the result 
of the measures adopted of late years for the instruction of the 
people. 
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It was on important departure from the policy pursued since 

1835. The objective of the Government was systematic 

promotion of European knowledge. This could be effected by 

imparting education to the masses in Vernacular and in English 
language in higher branches of instruction.# English education 
was yet to be popular in Orissa and Oriya was not yet recognised 
even as a separate language. However, after prolonged 
controversy Oriya replaced Bengali as the medium of 
instruction in schools around 1870 and this greatly helped in 
the spread of western education among the Oriyas. Inspite of 
the existence of numerous indigenous schools, vernacular 
education siowly developed due to Government’s reluctance 
to spend more on education of the masses in Orissa. The 

Government also intended to improve the moral and material 

condition of the people by dissemination of European 

knowledge. Popularisation of such knowledge was linked with 

employment. It was the object of Government to raise the 

qualification of the public servants serving in lowest ranks. 
The achieve the objectives of the Despatch of 1854, 

13. Richey, J. A., Selections from Education Records, 1840-59 - PP. 364- 
65. 

Despatch from the Court of Directors to the East india Company, 
to the Governor General of India in Council (No. 49, dated the 
19th July, 1854). 

97. we have deciared that our object is to extend European 
knowledge through out all classes of the people. We have 
shown that this object must be effected by means of the English 
language in the higher branches of institutions and by that of 
the Vernacular languages of india to the great mass of the 
peoplte..... The higher classes will now be gradually called upon 
to depend more upon themselves. 

14. Selections from Educational Records of the Government of india 
- Vol. - 1859-71- P. 100 Bengal Rules of July 1855 (c) From and 
after the First of January 1857 no person shall be appointed by 
the head of any office or department, to any situation in the 
public services, or in any Moffusil regulation district, the monthly 
salary of which is more that 6 rupees uniess he can read and 
write his own Vernacular language. 
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measures like establishment of a network of graded 
educational institutions from University to primary level and 
introduction of the system of grant-in-aid to foster local efforts 
were adopted. The Government intended to withdraw from 
carrying the entire burden of education. Lord Stanley's 
Despatch No. 4 of the 7th April, 1859 supplemented the 
Despatch of 1854.5 With the receipt of the Despatch of 1859 
the controversy over two main points ceased. The points of 
dispute were :- 

(i) Whether Government aid should be extended to all 


institutions giving secular education without reference to 
religious creed, and 


{ii) Whether the funds should be devoted to the 
systematic education of the lower order of the people. 

From the Despatches of Sir Charles wood and Loard 
Stanley it was clear that the British Government assumed 


15. Richey, J. A., - Selection from Educational Records, Part-II, 1840- 
59 - PP. 426-27. 
Education Despatch No.4, dated India Office, London 7th April 
1859, from the Secretary of State for india. 
3. The improvement and far wider extension of education, both 
English and Vernacular, having been the general objects of the 
despatch of 1854, the means prescribed for the accomplishment 
of these objects were the constitution of a separate department 
of the Administration for the work of education, the institution 
of Universities at the several presidency towns, establishment 
of training institutions for raising up teachers for the various 
classes of schools, the maintenance of the existing Government 
Colleges & Schools of a higher order and the increase of their 
number when necessary, the establishment of additional Zilla 
or middle schools, increased attention to Vernacular Schools 
for elementary education, including the indigenous schools 
already existing throughout the country, and finally, the 
introduction of a system of grants-in-aid under which the efforts 
of private individuals and of local communities would be 
stimulated & encouraged by pecuniary grants from Government 
in consideration of a good secular education being offered in 
the aided schools. 
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responsibility to provide financial support for achievement of 
its educational objectives. The British objects to promote and 
finance education of its subjects were to be accomplished in 
the years to come. 

The educational objectives of the Despatches of 1854 
and 1859 were reaffirmed in 1882. Most of the 
recommendation of the Education Commission, 1882, were 
accepted by the Government of Bengal. These were not much 
different from the policy already in force in Bengal. However, 
in response to the growing needs of the people, the objectives 
were further modified. An encouragement to private Indian 
efforts was regarded as the best means of spreading education. 
The Local Self Government Acts under Lord Ripon 
supplemented the grant-in-aid system of Charles wood to 
accomplish the objectives. Indian Agencies helped in 
promotion of western education. Education in backward 
provinces was now regarded as a important obligation of the 
Government. The Governemnt used to maintain institutions 
as models for private institutions while withdrawing from 
direct management.?® It intended to ‘do no more than direct 
the efforts of the people, and aid them whenever they appear 
to require most assistance’. 

The educational objectives were being further extended 
16. Government of India - Home Department, Education - 

Proceedings, May 1904, Nos. 67-76. 

ର The progressive devolution of primary, secondary and 
collegiate education upon private enterprise, and the 
continuous withdrawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Education Commission in 
1883 and the advice has been gradualty acted upon. But while 
accepting this policy the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme importance of the principle that in each 
branch of education Government should maintain, a limited 
number of institutions, both as models for private enterprise 
to follow and in order to uphold a higher standard of education. 
in withdrawing from direct management it is further essential 


that Government should retain a general control by means of 
efficient inspection over all public institutions. 
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and developed in response to the expanding needs of the 
people, the Government had to make provision for different 
types of intellectual activities. Not only people’s ambition was 
awakening, but also growing national consciousness, an impact 
of British education, continued shaping the educational 
system. However, the growth of professional education in 
Orissa was far from satisfactory. In the first decade of the 
twentieth century Government aimed at control! by efficient 
inspection and improvement of educcationa! institutions 
rather than increase of their number. Though the Government 
was sticking to the policy of imparting secular education in the 
Government institutions it abstained from interfering with 
religious instructions imparted in aided schools managed by 
missionaries and Indians. It was pointed out that promotion 
of moral well-being along with intellectual and physical 
improvement were the objects, behind the establishment of 
educational institutions.” 

Public opinion gradually influenced modification of 
Government’s objectives. The demand for free elementary 
education led to the introduction of a resolution to this effect 
by Mr. Gokhtle in the Legislative Council in 1910. It was 
withdrawn upon the strength of the promise that the scheme 
would be examined. Although the Government was in favour 
of free elementary education since 1906, it took no steps to 
realise the objectives, on the plea of financial stringency. This 
led to the establishment of the national schools. The 

Education - A Proceedings, May 1904 Nos. 64-76. 

ନଃ that it aims at the progressive, and orderly development of 
all the faculties of the mind, that it should form character and 
teach right conduct - that it is in fact, a preparation for business 
of life. If this essential truth is overlooked or imperfectly 
appreciated, the labours of the Government of india to elevate 
the standard of education in this country and to inspire it with 


higher ideals will assuredly fail to produce substantial and 
enduring resutts. 
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Government intended to introduce free elementary education 
on their own intitiative rather than be forced into doing so by 
a reiterated expression of Indian public Opinion,!® 
However, the sincerity of the Government in this matter 

is doubtful. Compulsory primary education introduced at Banks 
of Orissa in 1925 could not thrive as the Government stopped 
payment to this experiment. 

Control of education that was highly centralized under- 
went changes according to the Government of India Act, 1919. 
Education became a transferred subject to be dealt with by 
Indian ministers in 1921. The Indian Education Minister of the 
newly formed province of Bihar and Orissa as elsewhere found 
it difficult to pursue educational objectives indepenantly 
because of dependence upon Government for finance. 
However, under the Diarchy the Primary education 
Cammittee,1931, clearly stated that the object of the 
Government was to remove illiteracy.”® In Resolution No. 38, 
"Free and Compulsory Education, first for boys and then for 
girls, also was another major objective. In the Government of 
India.- Act, 1935 provincial autonomy was conceded. In this 
experiment, when education came fully under Indian control, 
the Oriyas got the opportunity for the first time to pursue their 
objectives more freely as Orissa was separated from Bihar in 
1936. The people of Orissa who were hostile to English 
education could not anticipate that their successors will 
18. Simla Records -3-1911- Government of India Deptt. of Education 

- Education-A Proceedings. July 1911 Nos.78-79... 

3. Personally | regard the provision of free elementary education 

as a matter of real urgency and vital consequence, not only 

because | foresee that we shail be forced to concede it within a 

year or two, nor because | think that more than any measure it 

will! remove the deep rooted belief in India and outside it, that 

we are afraid of education and put difficulties in its path, but 

mainly because | am convinced that the economic and political 

condition of the country require it.................... 
19. Bihar & Orissa -1935 - Education & Development Department 


Education - April - File No. | 1C-10 of 1935. 
Report of the Primary Education Committee, Resolution-1 
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welcome it and be even teachers in English. Macaulay's century 
old prophecy on the future of western education came true as 
English educated Indian demanded western institution, an 
outcome of the British educational objectives.’ An alien 
system of education sprung up in place of the indigenous 
system in order to accomplish the objectives. An analysis of 
the different facets of British educational system will show to 
what extent the objectives were realized in Orissa. Spread of 
western education in Bengal lacked uniformity. Provincial 
system of education gradually evolved. Belated 
implementation of the educational policy led to regional 
imbalance from which Orissa could not be free. 


20. Basu, Major B.D., - Rise of the Christian Power in India -1931- 
P.795. 
wrrrrene. Are we to keep the people in India ignorant in order 
that we may keep them submissive? Or do you think that we can 
give them knowledge without awakening ambition and to 
provide it with no legitimate vent? .................. it may be that public 
mind in India may expand under our system till it has out grown 
that system, that by good Government we may educate our 
subjects into a capacity for better government, that having 
become instructed in European knowledge they may in some 
future age, demand European institutions. Whether such a day 
will ever come ! know not. But never will { attempt to avert or 
retard it' - Macaulay. 
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Chapter - 2 


Pre British System 
of Education 


A System of education firmly rooted in the tradition of 
the people flourished in Orissa long before the advent of the 
English to power. That the people were interested in learning 
was reflected in the numerous indigenous schools established 
and maintained by the sponteneous effort of the village 
community since time immemorial. In spite of political unrest 
and insecurity prevailing after the ruin of the Orissa monarchy, 
the indigenous schools survived as seats of learning. The village 
teachers were engaged there in raising up a literate class. Like 
the hum of a beehive the murmuring of the students interrupted 
now and then by the warning of the teacher was the common 
feature of indigenous schools. Education in Orissa was not a 
choice of parents alone but also was regarded as a matter of 
community interest. From information relating to intellectual 
condition of the Oriyas in the nineteenth century one can have 
a glimpse of indigenous education in Orissa in pre-British days. 

Inquiries in the Bengal Presidency conducted by order 
of Lord william Bentinck in 1835 were of some use. William 
Adam, a Christian Missionary, directed to submit a report really 
had a simple survey of the state of education in Bengal? In the 
first report on ‘Vernacular Education in Bengal’ he provided 
scanty but useful information regarding indigenous education 
in Orissa. Without taking much pains in collection of materials 
regarding the Oriyas, Adam depended on the writings of A. 
Stirling, Secretary to Commissioner of Cuttack, who had 
referred to the state of education of the Oriyas in his book ‘An 
Account of Orissa Proper or Cuttack’. 

1. Home Public - 1835 Consultation - 22 January, No. 1-4. 


From H. Princep, Secretary to Government to W. Adam. 
Dt. Council Chamber 22nd Jan, 1835. 
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In his report Adam admitted of the existence of severa! 
‘maths’ at Puri in which various branches of Hindu learning 
were taught.? His report also refers to the medium of 
instruction employed in the indigenous schools. Oriya was 
largely used as a medium in one hundred and eighty two 
schools even outside Orissa that is in Midnapore.? G. Toynbee, 
the Commissioner of Orissa in 1873, also refers to the 
intellactual ability of the people in early British days in his 
book, ‘A sketch of the Histry of Orissa, 1803-28. In 1837 the 
Government ordered the use of Oriya in all official 
commnications along with Persian.“ But employment of Oriya 
mohurirs became a problem as they could not write on paper 
with a pen though they were well versed in writing on palm 
leaves.’ Thus Oriya scholars could not adjust to the changed 
circumatances immediately in spite of their ability to perform 


2. Adam. W - Report on Vernacular Education in Bengal and Bihar 
- 1st Report - Section-ill, PP. 36-39. 
In the description of the town of Puri Jagannath, it is stated that 
the principal street is composed almost entirely of the religious 
establishments called mathas, a name applied in other parts of 
the country, both in West and South to convents of ascetics in 
which various branches of Hindu learning are taught. It may be 
inferred that they are applied to the same use in Jagannath Puri. 
3. Adam. W - Report on Vernacular Education in Bengal and Bihar 
- First Report - Section-ll, PP.36-39. 
The languages employed in the communication of vernacular 
instruction are, chiefly Bengali in Benga! and Hindi in Bihar 
Districts. In Burdwan Bengali and in South Bihar Hindi are 
exclusively used but in Midnapore Oriya is largely employed as 
well as Bengali. 
4. Board of Revenue Archives, Cuttack - Volume No. 65, P.171 - No. 
1628. 
To the Registrar, Nizamat Adalat, 
From Ricketts - Commissioner, 16th June, 1838. 
OT Oriya language has been entirely substituted for Persians 
in transacting the criminal business of the Magistrate’s Office. 
5. Toynbee, G, - A sketch of the History of Orissa, 1803-28 P. 66. 
This order necessitated the employment of Uriya mohurirs, who 
though skilful enough with their pen and bund!e of palm leaves, 
were almost helpless when required to write on paper with an 
ordinary pen. 
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the duties efficiently. Bengalees mostly took advantage of the 
opportunities. They joined the offices and settled in Orissa. 

W.W. Hunter’s reference to the indigenous education is 
highly interesting and informative. His is a graphic description 
of the type and nature of education that prevailed in Orissa. 
When life was less complex, a man was considered educated 
if he was able to read, write and work out sums.® 

From the above references to indigenous instruction in 
the writings of the English scholars it is clear that prior to the 
introduction of western education the Oriyas had evinced keen 
interest in the education of their children. Even without state 
support indigenous education had a firm root in the soil and as 
such it even continued for a long period in Orissa under the 
British rule. 

Existence of indigenous schools in Orissa under the 
British rule indicated that the Oriyas were alive to the 
advantages of education. These institutions were of three types 
— tols. maktabs and chatsalis. The to/ls were higher indigenous 
schools located normally in holy places, moths and big villages 
having Brahmin population. These were special seminaries 
meant for the higher class. The medium of instruction was 
Sanskrit. The course consisted of grammar, poetry, rhetorics, 
logic, Vedas, Upanishads, Hindu epic poems and dramas and 
Hindu laws. Those advanced indigenous institutions did not 
depend upon the Government. Teachers of the tols were 
addressed as Pandits. They had paternal relation with students 
unlike in the other two types of indigenous institutions. There 
were twenty five tols in Cuttack, Puri and Balsore even in 1868. 
The Pandits were much respected in the society and used to 


6. Hunter, W. W., Orissa - Vo!. II - London, 1872, P. 145. 

‘Here and there, indeed a pondit taught a few lads Sanskrit in 
corner of some rich land holders’ mansion, and the larger villages 
had a sort of hedge -schoot, where half a dozen boys squatted 
with the master on the gorund forming the alphabet in the dust 
and repeating the multiplication table in a parrot-like sing song. 
Any one who could write a sentence or two on a palm leaf passed 
for a man of letters. 
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confer titles upon the students. The decline of the Hindu higher 
institutions in later period was due to change of circumstanes, 
indifference of the Government and want of financia! support. 
Yet these institutions retained their distinctive character in 
spite of the challenges. Hindu Society had to encounter in 
different periods. Homes of eminent scholars continued as 
centres of instruction. 

The maktobs ware indigenous schools set up and 
supported by the Muslims in Orissa as elsewhere. These 
institutions were elementary schools for the Muslims of the 
land. The teacher of the maktab, known as okhun, used to 
teach Persian and the koran. Arithmetic was not a part of the 
course. The contribution of these institutions to the spread of 
education was restricted in Orissa owing to the scanty Muslim 
population, (less than 2%), poverty of this class, disuse of 
Persian as court language and the purely religious character of 
teaching. Despite these difficulties, in 1835 there were thirty 
nine maktabs in Cuttack, five in Puri and twelve in Balasore. 
With a bare subsistence, the akhuns, like the Pandits. sincerely 
devoted themselves to teaching. However, in number and 
popularity the institution that dominated the indigenous 
system in early British period was the village elementary 
schools popularly known as chotsali. Based on long experiance 
its role in the promotion of mass education was quite 
conspicuous. The British Government were fully conscious of 
the importance of these institutions. The traditional system 
was given due recognition by the British Government when 
the system of public instruction was organised in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 

It is fascinating to study the way the village teachers 
known as abdhon the counterpart of guru mahashaya of 
Benga! conducted the chatsali. As each village had its own 
carpenter, blacksmith etc. to achiave self sufficiency, it also 
had its own abdhan for the education of the local childran. 
For its establishment and support the choatsali was dependent 
upon the local people it served. The local Zemindar, serbarokar, 
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mokodum or respectable persons often took initiative in the 
establishment of schools at their residences for the 
convenience of their children. Classes were held in verendah. 
precincts of temples, Bhagabaot Tungi (Place of rocital of Oriya 
Bhagabat) or even under shady trees. Thus mass education 
was provided at little expense.” Though many products of these 
institutions could make no use of paper, they were swift 
enough with their traditional palm leaf and stylus. 

No importance was attached to furniture in a chatsali. 
The obdhan sat on a pirha or stool. The pupils sat either on 
bare floor or on mats brought by them. To these pupils palm 
leaf was the paper, stylus was the pen and their knees in 
squatting position were the writing table. Education was 
simple and inexpensive. This served the needs of the then 
society. Life being simple, the necessity of an expensive and 
complex system of education was never felt. 

in the indigenous schools the course of instruction 
followed by abdhon was confined to reading, writing and 
arithmetic. The medium of instruction was Oriya. There were 


7. Bengal Education Proceedings - July, 1869 - No. 52-56. 
From E. W. Molony, Officiating Commissioner to Govt. of Bengal 
{No. 370 Dated, Cuttack the 18th Sept. 1868). 
in every village private instruction is going on. If we except the 
lowest class, it is hardly too much to say that nearly every boy in 
this district is taught to scrawl on palm leaf. 

8. Proceedings of the Hon’ble Lt. Governor, Benga} during October, 
1872. General Department - Education October, 1872, No. 81. 
Extracts from Mr. Martin’s Report to Director - No. 2080 of 19th 
June, 1872. 
in fact, there are very few villages where there is not one or 
more groups of children to be seen sitting under a tree, or in any 
out-of-the-way shed following the obdhon through their daily 
course. Many of these schools have no habitation, and there 
are very many of the more respectable Zemindars who employ a 
Pundit or Guru to teach the members of their own family. My 
impression is that a large proportion of the population of Orissa 
can read and write than in most other provinces, and though 
many of them can not write on paper, they are quick enough 
with their iron pen and palm leaf. 
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little use of teaching aids whatever. Printed books, maps and 
papers were unknwn. Students first learnt to write on bare 
floor with a piece of chalk and then on Palm leaf with Stylus 
called lekhani. Neither age nor time of admission was 
fixed.Usually learning started at the ege of five or six. Except a 
short interval at midday, students continued to learn reading, 
writing and doing sums throughout the day. A few popular 
songs also formed part of the course. For fluent reading a 
student needed nearly a period of four or five years. Students 
were encouraged to get by heart the topics taught in genera! 
and multiplication tables in particular. There were no separate 
classes for different groups of students. All sat together though 
they belong to different levals of attainments. Their ages were 
different, so was their time of admission. But the teacher 
would give instruction to each one of them separately. Fear of 
punishment made the student repeat the course at the top of 
his voice. Unlike the maktabs. education in chatsali was secular 
and democratic. In the tols the teachers were invariably 
Brahmins whereas the chatsalis had both Brahmin and non- 
Brahmin teachers. The interest of the entire village community 
was taken into consideration. In the absence of printed books, 
paper and modern teaching aids the method of indigenous 
teaching appeared crude to the early English administrators. 
The abdhans were self taught or very superficially taught. The 
job in several cases was hereditary. No special training was 
considered essential. Unlike the toils and maktabs. in the 
chatsali medium of instruction was the spoken language of 
the people. In tols and maktabs teachings were imparted in 
Sanskrit and Persian languages respectively. Both the 
languages were foreign to the mass. 

In Orissa people were fond of abdhans belonging to the 
class of astrologers i.e. mativansa and jyotish naiks. Abdhan 
of the karan community also were not uncommon. The 
Government recruited more teachers from this community for 
training in the normal schools with a view to popularise their 
new schools astablished in the rural areas. The popularity of 
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the indigenous system of education is borne out by the fact 
that aven in 1883 - eighty years after the British rule had been 
establishad in Orissa - there were 10,000 abdhans imparting 
traditional education.’ They were respected in the society. in 
early Bristish period they succeeded in certain regions of Orissa 
in exacting their influence to dissuade the people from sending 
their children to Government vernacular schools with which 
naturally they feared to compete. 

These institutions rendered useful service to the 
contemporary society. Despite the general caste prejudices in 
the society even low caste childran were permitted to join 
chatsali. But they were asked to sit apart from the students of 
higher class. For fear of pollution, even teachers avoided 
touching these low caste pupils. When rigid caste system was 
prevailing in the society, the abdhans were hardly expected 
to be free from its impact. Another notable feature of the 
village school was its association with the education of Oriya 
girls. The benefit of women’s education was not unknown in 
pre-British times.!* Co-education was tolerated in society. 
Parents often preferred indigenous schools to coach their girls 
as they had more confidence in the ability of the abdhans.! 
9. Utkal Dipika - 7th July, 1883. 

10. Bengal Education Department - Proceedings, July, 1869., No. 52- 
56. 
Letter from Commissioner of the Orissa Division to Government 
No. 375, dt, Cuttack, the 7th July, 1869. 
In these schools occasionally a Pan or Kandara boy may pick up 
a little reading but he is made to sit at a distance, not under the 
same roof with the higher caste boys, and the master carefully 
avoided his taught as pollution. 

11. Benga! - Education Department Proceedings July 1869, Nos. 52- 
56. 
Letter from Commissioner to Government - No. 370 dated Cuttack, 
the 18th Sept. 1868. 
Even some of the masoola beatman on the coast are educating 
their sons to this extent. Among the latter classes, some teach 
their daughters as much as this. 


12. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal for the year 1874- 
1875. 
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However, literate Oriya girls were microscopic minority in the 
society. To popularise woman’s education the Government 
even in the later stage encouraged abdhans by an award of an 
annual grant of six rupees if they could attract more girl 
students to their schools. Thus indigenous schools helped in 
promotion of women’s education to certain extent. 

Unlike the tols and maktabs the vernacular modium of 
instruction in the chatsalis made these institutions immensely 
popular. Promotion of mass education under the British rule 
became easier due to this popularity. Although the abdhans 
rendered valuable service they had to maintain themselves 
with a scanty income collected from their pupils. From time 
immemorial the concept of gratuitous education influenced 
the traditional system of the village schools. However, the 
low income had not lowered the social status of the abdhans. 
They were honoured members of the society to whom certain 
perquisites were due according to conventions. For students 
there was a fee on entering the school, and also on advances 
they made step by step in their reading, on commencing to 
write with stylus, on commencing arithmetic and on festival 
days. Besides a fee of one or two annas the parents presented 
rice, pan and cloth at different stages of education. On the eve 
of the Sree Panchami the abdhan collected two to three annas 
from parents. During the harvest season paddy also was 
collected from the cultivators in addition to fees collected from 
their wards.” On every market day the techer received hat 

(Report of Inspector of Schools, Mr. J. A. Hopkins the Orissa 
Division - 1874-75) PP. 34-35. 

‘While in the pathsala carried on in the indigenous method we 
often find a few girls learning the alphabets on litt!e bits of 
palm leaf, or with small bite of chalk upon the ground, we donot 
find a single Oriya, Hindu or Mahammadan girl or a responsible 
family in any of our middle or higher class schools. 


13. Bengal Education Department - Proceedings July, 1869, No. 52- 
56. 


From Commissioner to Government - No. 375 dt. Cuttack the 7th 
July, 1869. 
The fee is 1 to 2 annas at most, 2 annas is exorbitant. As the 
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ganda for betel nuts and tobacco. A new student brought 
presents. Clothes were presented on the eve of marriages and 
other religious ceremonies. It is interesting to note that 
teachers’ relatives were exempted from payment of fees. The 
total annual income of the abdhon in Cuttack as calculated in 
the educaton report for 1881-82 was about Rs.31/- in all. With 
this scanty income and various handicaps the abdhan devoted 
his energy in raising an educated class in the society which 
considered teaching as a position which did not require 
remunertion. 

An analysis of the merits and demerits of the indigenous 
educational system would help in the formation of better 
perspective. People preferred following the footsteps of their 
forefathers who had through ages maintained these schools 
without support of the Government. The popularity of the 
chatsali was due to the fact that teachers could maintain 
parsonal contact with each student. Chotsoalis in number and 
poputarity far surpassed the other indigenous institutions such 
as the tols and maktobs because of the use of the local language 
as the medium of instruction. Popularity of these institutions 
was also due to its inexpensive character. With only a piece of 
chalk, a stylus and palm leaves a scholar could continue his 
education. Fees paid in cash and kind were not beyond the 
means of common farmer. Villagers were not reluctant to pay 
as they were closely associeted with the establishment of 
these schools. Promotion of womens’ education and that of 
the lower classes also added to the popularity of the 
indigenous system of education. Parents were satisfied with 


boys advance step by step in their reading from knowing the 
letters to small words and from small words to larger, at each 
step a present is made by the parents to the abdhans of a seer 
of rice and some pan when the boys got tolerably fluent reading 
a present of a place of cloth is made. On the holidays Sree 
Punchomi the abdhans take the boys round to the parents’ house 
and extract a present of 2 or 3 annas from each. When the harvest 
time comes round, he takes the boys out to the fields and gets 
the presents of a sheaf of paddy from the cultivators. 
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the elementary education imparted in the chatsalis. In certain 
cases abdhans were found more competent than the Primary 
Teachers trained in Government Normal Schools. 

However, there were also demerits of the indigenous 
system of education. Tols and maktabs were communal in 
character. In several cases the schools were located in 
unhealthy places. Teachers taught withut any special training. 
Teaching standard was not very high. There was little fear of 
control or close supervision of these institutions. So the 
teachers were under no discipline unless it was self imposed. 
Greater progress was not aimed at. The pupils took a long period 
to complete their education. Caste prejudices prevailed in the 
school. The teacher, a hard taskmaster, exacted work from 
sudents who often attempted to deceive him and to avoid 
when asked to commit something to memory. An inspecting 
officer in the year 1872 branded the indigenous teachers as 
‘Professional enemies of the country’ although the 
Government fully realised the utility of the traditional 
system. Thus in Pre-British period most of the indigenous 
teachers were self trained and self appointed. 

However, it was admitted that the indigenous system of 
education of Orissa was independent of the Bengal system 
and had its spontaneous growth.” The popularity of the 
indigenous schools remained unaffected, in spite of several 
demerits. The Oriyas for a long time remained attached to 
their traditional system of education despite many benefits 
of the British educational system as realised by the Bengalis in 


14. Proceedings of the Hon’ble the Lt. Governor, Bengal. 
General Department (Education) - October, 1872, Nos. 80-81. 
Extract from Mr. Martin’s Report to Director No. 2080 of 19th June, 
1872 - P. 377. 
‘The relation of an abdhan to his pupils, instead of being that of 
a father to a child, is made to be that of task master to a slave.... 
The influence of an indigenous teacher is very vitiating, and it 
should be our endeavour to reclaim the professional enemies 
of the country’. 

15. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1893-94, P. 67. 
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their neighbourhood. Palm leaf had to submit to paper not 
without struggle. The indigenous education ultimately 
provided the background congenial for the growth of a new 
system of public instruction under the British rule. Systematic 
effort to bring the indigenous schools preserved with 
considerable uniformity their distinctive features, started 
after 1855. The Government’s object was to raise and 
strengthen the indigenous system. 


16. General Report on Public Instruction in Benga! for 1888-89 - PP. 32- 
39. 
The private institutions are not exotic, but of indigenous growth 
in the country and therefore did not die off rapidly. 
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Chapter - 3 


Primary Education 


The British effort to modernise the Indian Society led to 
entry of new western ideas through several channels. 
Introduction of western education as the main agent of 
modernisation virtually revolutionised the intellectual life of 
the people. The traditional system of education made vain 
efforts for survival in Orissa against the wind of change blowing 
from the west. The indigenous system of education had served 
the needs of the society in pre-British days. With the 
introduction of the British educational policy of imparting 
education to masses in vernacular, a network of Primary Schools 
came into being in different parts of Orissa to impart elementary 
education; and in consequence, the indigenous schools fell 
into disuse, being unable to meet the modern requirements 
of the community. Primary Schools were divided into Lower 
Primary and Upper Primary Schools with five and two classes 
respectively. 

The evolution of the British educational policy, in 
general, and that of primary education, in particular, was very 
slow. For fear of reaction, the East India Company generally 
avoided rapid and complete innovations. The Company was 
directed in the Charter Act of 1813 to assume responsibility for 
the education of the ruled. Still it was indeed a pity that the 
paltry sum of R.1 lakh sanctioned for the purpose even could 
not be properly utilised till 1823. The educational policy was 
then in a fluid state as the aim, object and method of education 
were yet to be defined. However, the Christian Missionaries 
played an important role as elsewhere in promotion of 
education in Orissa even prior to the implementation of any 
policy for the education of the masses in vernacular. 

Efforts beyond the traditional system of elementary 
education emanated from the missionaries. As pioneers of 
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modern education in Orissa the Missionaries of the General 
Baptist Missionary Society established twelve elementary 
schools and hostels for residency at Cuttack around 1822, with 
a clearly evangelical spirit. Students learnt Christian scriptures 
translated into Oriya. The first Printing Press was established 
by them in 1838. Vernacular books afso were prepared by the 
Missionaries.” Modernisation of education was encouraged in 
the hope of destroying people’s faith in their own religion while 
encouraging them to embrace Christianity. But their missionary 
and educational activities were confined to the lower classes 
of the society. The upper class and the masses, however, 
remained indifferent and hostile to the idea of education as a 
means of conversion. The Government extended whole hearted 
support to the educational efforts of the missionaries. 

The British Government was the principal agent in 
promoting elementary education in Orissa. In the Madras 
Presidency, Sir Thomas Monroe established elementary 
schools in vernacular as early as 1826 in form of Tahasildary 
Schools. Oriya-speaking areas of the Madras Presidency were 
benefited by the effort of the Government. Unfortunately the 
Oriyas under the Bengal Presidency were denied this; because 
the Bengal Government had no such scheme to encourage 
education of the masses through their mother-tongue. 
W. Adam, appointed to enquire into the state of intellectual 
activities in Bengal in 1835 pointed out in his Report on 
Vernaculter Education in Bengal the need to supplement and 
not to supersede the indigenous schools of the land. His 
scheme was rejected. T.B. Macaulay’s plan for substitution of 
Western culture for the Indian and creation of a class of people 


1. Hunter W.W. - Orissa - Vol. 11, - P. 145. 

The missionaries have been the pioneers of popular education 
in Orissa, as indeed everywhere throughout Bengal. Their labours 
date from exactly half a century ago and during this period they 
have not only made a small population of converts, but they 
have, by schools and printing presses, introduced a new culture 
and a new literature into the District Capitals of Cuttack and 
Balasore. 
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who would be ‘Indians in blood and colour but English in taste, 
opinion, manner, and intellect’ was accepted in 1835. Because 
of the Government’s main efforts to promote higher education, 
the interests of the general masses were ignored. Indigenous 
schools were neglected and along with them spoken languages 
too. 

Importance of English was exaggeratd. The Government’s 
policy of educating the upper classes in English by ignoring the 
education of the masses in vernacular was like construction of 
the upper storey of a building without laying a foundation. 
Inadequate financial support was at the root of such policy. So 
rapid expansion of western education in different regions was 
delayed. 

Sporadic efforts were made by liberal British Officers to 
promote education in Orissa prior to the adoption of any 
definite educationa! policy by the Government with a view to 
employing Oriyas.The Oriyas initially were indifferent and 
hostile to English education. Moreover the Oriya scholars 
educated in traditional system could not get even minor jobs; 
for they were not used to writing on paper. All offices in Orissa 
were manned by Bengalis who followed the Britishers and 
settled here.? On 23 August, 1833 Henry Rickets, Magistrate, 
Collector and salt Agent, Balasore solicited in vain a donation 
of Rs.1.000/- from the Government to establish a school at 
Balasore for teaching English, Persian and Oriya. Local people 
were willing to support the education of their children in this 
institution by payment of Rs.24/- per annum for each child.’ 
2. Toynbee, C. - A aketch of the History of Orissa,-1803-28-P.66. 

3. Home Public - Consultation- 9th Sept., 1833-No.58 

From H. Ricket to G.A. Bushby, Secretary to Government in the 
General Department, Fort William, Dt. Balasore, 23.8.1833. 

‘Not withstanding that Balasore was one of the first places 
possessed by the English on this side of India, in learning and 
civilisation it is far behind all our oid possessions, and many 
parts of the country which have been but recently subjected to 
OUF SWAY... ccvvces In dispensing the patronage in my nomination | 


have made it a rule not to employ others when | could find a 
native of the province fit for the vacant situation. Some little 
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Due to want of money in the education fund the Government 
was reluctant to sanction the amount. 

A significant development in the educational policy was 
the approval of Lord Auckland’s Minute dated the 24th 
November, 1839 by the Court of Directors in their despatch 
dated 20th Jan., 1841. Auckland advocated translation and 
preparation of class text books in vernacular. The General 
Committee of Public instruction carried out this policy. This 
policy helped in promotion of vernacular education without 
harming English. in 1841 General Committee was replaced by a 
Council of Education. An Inspector of Schools for the Lower 
Provinces was appointed in 1844. An important measure 
adopted in 1844 helped in promotion of vernacular education.® 
the policy of establishing vernacular schools in rural districts 
was adopted by Henry Hardinge to impart elementary 
instruction in vernacular contrary to the policy adopted in 1835. 
Commissioners and Collectors were to supervise these schools 
in which instruction was to be uniform and teachers had to 
maintain attendance registers. The Indians had to pay montly 
fees and to provide buildings. Set up as an experimental 
measure, their expansion depended upon their success. The 
instruction for formation of village schools was duly carried 
out. It was expected that opulent Indians could be induced to 
establish such vernacular schools to be placed under the 
control of the Government.’ It was decided to establish the 
vernacular schools not at Sadar stations but at populous places 
to serve as models to traditional schools. instead of competing 


encouragement to learning has been in this way 
afforded.............ve.. and several of the inhabitants who though 
for the most part poor are decent people, and some of the native 
establishments have cordially entered into my views for 
establishment of a School for the teaching of English, Persian 


and Doreah. 
4. Richey 3.A.- Selection from Educational Records 1840-59-P.82. 
5. General Department (Education)-proceeding- Fort William, the 


18th june, 1845. No. 42. From sacretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Revenue Department to Officiating Secretary Sadar, Board 
of Reveue, Dt. Fort William. 23.1.1845. 
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with indigenous schools these institutions aimed at improving 
Vernacular education with the help of elites of the land. 
Instruction was not free.° There was no plan to provide such 
education to all the villages, In fact out of one hundred of such 
schools in the Presidency, Orissa had only eight. Three were 
located at Cuttack, three at Balasore and two at Khordah. 

The implementation of the policy of imparting 
elementary education in Vernacular to the masses was not as 
easy’ as it was expected in its origin. The Vernacular Schools 
known as Hardinge Schools established at Mahanga, 
Kendrapara, Hariharpur, Puri, Khordah, Balasore, Bhadrak and 
Remuna had to face several problems from their very inception. 
Three grades of teachers in the scale of pay of Rs.25/-, Rs.20/- 
and Rs.15/- respectivaly were to be appointed in these schools 
through an examination to be conducted by the schools 


ହଉ that they have duly given effect to the instruction 
conveyad in Under Secretary Mr. Beadon’s letter No. 828 of the 
18th Uitimo for the formation of Village Schools in the several 
Districts of Bengal, Bihar and Cuttack, for the purpose of imparting 
sound and useful elementary instruction in the Vernacular 
language and at the same time to express the great satisfaction 
the above orders have given them...... 2nd. The more opulent 
natives of each district, the Board think, might be very usefully 
and properly stimulated to establish and place under the control 
of the officers of Government Vernacular schools such as are 
now proposod at thier own expense by being made to understand, 
that it would be one of the surest methods of showing that they 
merit elevation and distinction from Government. 

6. General Report on Public instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency -1848-49-Vernacular Schools - P.183. 
“The two principal questions to which the attention of the revenue 
authorities has been directed are, His Honor observes, the 
propriety of establishing Vernacular Schools only at Sudder 
Stations, where direct superintendence can be readily exercised 
and the abolition of schooling fees”. 
sich Eee His Honour thinks, the Vernacular schools should be 
located in the largest and most populous places. It is not the 
design of these institutions to suppty the means of education in 
every village. it is the design of Government to afford models for 
the mass of schools. 
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committee. However, no suitable teachers acquainted with the 
Oriya language were available.” Rev. A. Sutton was appointed 
in 1845 to translate the Vernacular class book readers into Oriya 
for the Vernacular Schools. The books were printed at the 
Mission Press at Cuttack.’ Contrary to the expectation of the 
Government, all thase efforts under unexpected circumstances 
failed to popularize the institutions. The early experiments in 
rural education were frustrated by all those who saw a threat 
to their economic interest which depended on continuance of 
the traditional system. 
The experiment was not a success due to loss of 
confidence of the society in these institutions. The elites were 
indifferent. 
Prejudicial rumours started spreading. Large withdrawal 
of students made uncertain the utility of the Vernacular 
Schools. At Mahanga and Hariharpur the abdhans exerted their 
influence to dissuade pupils from attending schools as they 
feared loss of job with the success of these newly established 
Government schools. The people had firm faith in the 
traditional system of education and they mistrusted the 
innovation introduced by the Government.” At kendrapara and 
7. Benga! - General Department (Education) Proceedings - 10th 
September, 1848 - No. 18 and 19. 

8. Bengal - General Department (Education) Proceedings - the 27th 
August, 1845. No. 581. 

9. Benga! - Genera! Department (Education) Proceedings - 25th June, 

1845. 

From A. Sutton to the Secretary of the Committee of Education, 

Cuttack, Ot. Cuttack May 31st, 1845. 

10. General Department (Education) Proceedings - Fort william, the 
24th feb., 1847-No.16-28. 

From Commissioner to Government of Bengal Dated 13.4.1846. 

ଡ୍ର The reason assigned to small attendance at the latter 

two schools is that the obdhaons or village masters who are 
numerous, are interested in dissuading the parents from sending 
their children to the Government Schools, besides from poverty, 
as many of the parents are unable to pay for the books required. 

11. General Department (Education) Preceedings - Fort William, 12th 
Jan., 1848 -No.40-42. 
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Bhadrak the parents were made to believe by the abdhans 
that the Government intended to send their children to 
England. Poverty and want of suitable teachers and books were 
also strong retarding forces. Instead of striking off their names 
the large number of withdrawals were tolerated as the 
Government wished to humour the people and to put up with 
their indifference. The Government hoped that in course of 
time the people would themselves realise the merit of the 
opportunities provided in the Government schools. it 
appeared to the Government that the parents, who permitted 
their wards to study in the Government Vernacular schools 
believed that they were doing a favour to the Government.” 
The parents were reluctant to pay fees for a purely vernacular 


From Secretary to Suddar Board of Revenue to Government of 
Bengal. 
Dt. Fort William, the 31st Aug, 1847. 94. Bhudruck School- 
ନ and the people not only take no interest in its welfare, but 
many of them entertain, it is said the most absurd notion of the 
intention of Government, believing that the children if allowed 
to attend the school, will eventually be taken from their parents 
and sent to England. 

12. Board of Revenue’s Archives - Cuttack. VOLUME. July to December, 
1846. 
Letter from the Collector of Cuttack To the Commissioner of 19th 
Division, Cuttack 12th Aug, 1848. 
vee It will not answer our purpose to enforce this threat very 
rigorously, if we wish to encourege the people to take advantage 
of the opportunities the Schools offer of acquiring knowledge, 
we must humour them, and put up with the indifference and 
neglect they exhibit, in a matter which so deeply concerned 
themselves. 

13. General Dept. (Education) Proceedings, Fort William, 12th Jan, 
1848. Nos. 40-42. 
From Secretary to Sudder Board of Revenue to the Government of 
Bengal. Dt. Fort William, 31.8.847. 
Er that the greatast apathy and indifference continues 
to prevail, with regard to these schools, among the residents of 
the district, generally, who seem to think that they are conferring 
a favour on Government in allowing their children to attend 
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education. Thus the early interest of the people in the Hardings 
Schools disappeared. To prevent withdrawal of large number 
of children, due to poverty, mistrust and dissuasion by abdhans, 
the Collector ordered to form committees at Kendrapara and 
Hariharpur from among the respectable persons of the locality. 
The committee was expected to help in erection of school- 
house and examination of boys. Its duty was also to induce the 
inhabitants of the place and its neighbourhood to admit their 
wards into the schools. Because of apathy and indifference 
primary education could not make headway. In the atmosphere 
of alarm and suspicion the attempt to replace Palm-leaf by 
printed book failed. Measures, however good, will fail if their 
utility is not realized by the people for whom they are meant. 
The failure of the Hardinge’s scheme is a glaring example. 

In Orissa neither English nor Varnacular, education could 
make headway in the first phase of British educational efforts 
till 1854. Orissa continued her struggle in the grip of 
mediaevalism as the people were hesitant and hostile to the 
new institutions i.e. the English and Vernacular schools. The 
new system was slowly moulding the mind of the people into 
modern way of thinking. Modernisation was being delayed as 
mass education continued as a rural problem. 

The Wood’s Despateh in 1854 in this background ushered 
a new era in the evolution of British educational policy. In this 
phase of the British educational efforts in India the Govenment 
aimed at the improvement and extension of Western education 
by means of English language in the higher branches of 
institution and in Vernacular languages of India to the great 
masses. it was a departure from the policy pursued since 1835. 
The objectives underwent radical changes. It laid the 
foundation of modern education as the Government was 
directed to assume responsibilities for the education of the 
masses in Vernacular. Thus English continued as the medium 
of the higher order of western education and Vernacular 
became the medium for the genera! education to the masses. 
To direct and support people’s effort a system of grant-in-aid 
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based on English example was introduced. Attention was drawn 
to the education of lower classes by establishment of schools 
and by careful encouragement of the indigenous schools 
existing from remote days. The indigenous primery education 
was to be brought under the system of grant-in-aid. Any school 
under adquate local management imparting secular education 
either in English or Vernacular medium was entitled to such 
aid, either in money, books or otherwise.™* This shows the 
Government were not prepared to bear the entire financial 
burden. Without interfering in the management of the aided 
schools the Government acquired the right of inspection and 
examination.Strict religious neutrality was the main principle 
to be followed in awarding grant-in-aid.™ 

In response to the Educational! Despatch, preparation for 
promotion of Vernacular education started. Pecuniary 
assistance was systematically extended to existing Vernacular 
schools from 1855. Collectors were directed to transfer charge 
of Government Vernacular Schools to the Director. To encourage 
promotion of education, knowledge of Vernacular was linked 
with public services.’° The Board of Revenue was consulted. 
From the first of January, 1857 people capable of reading and 


14. Home 1855 Department (Public) Consultation 6th July. 1855 No. 57 
Provisional Rules for grent-in-aid of education in the Lower 
Provinces of the Presidency of Bengal according to the Despatch 
of the Hon’ble the Court of Directors No.49 dated the 19th July,1854. 

15. Home Oepartment- Education- the 27th July. 1855-No.32. 

16. Bengal - General Oept. (Education) Proceedings, the 8th March, 
1855 - No.139. 

From Under Secretary to Government of Benga! To Secratary to the 
Board of Revenue, Fort William 19.6.1854. 

ଅକ that it isthe intention of Government to establish as 
soon as possible a system of Vernacular schools for the rural 
population of these provinces. The necessary arrangaments will, 
however, take some time and the introduction of the schools will 
probably be gradual....... that the Government will be prepared to 
give reasanable pecuniary assistance to such of the existing 
Vernacular Schools whether in the hands of Christians, Hindoo 
or Muhamedans as may require it and may at the same time 
appear to merit such encouragement. 
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writing in Vernacular were only eligible to join any post where 
the monthly salary was more than six rupees.” The Circular 
Order about introduction of a system of Vernacular Schools 
and preference to persons in public offices who can read and 
write Vernacular was accepted. 

Inspite of poor response to the educational policy of the 
East India Company, interest in education was slowly awakening 
in Orissa. Proper supervision was expected to stimulate 
expansion of education. 

The Inspector or his subordinates did not inspect 
educational institutions in Orissa regularly due to distance from 
Calcutta and Lack of suitable communication. Bihar and Assam 
had separate inspectors but not Orissa. The Officiating 
Commissioner G. F. Cockburn in 1856 pleaded for the 
appointment of a Special Oriya knowing Inspector on the 
ground of existence of a large number of indigenous schools 
and a different language spokan by the people.” Sepoy Mutiny 
also adversely affected the efforts of the Christian Missionaries. 
The Government for sometime hesitated to extend .financial 
support to schools run by such bodies because of the distrust 


17. Bengal- General Department (Education} Preceedings-26th July 
1855, No -1243- Notification. 
ଛି ଡର The several moffusil officers are at the same time 
directed to give a preferance to persons who can read and write 
over those who cannot, for all offices however small the salary 
unless where obvious reasons exist for overlooking such 
qualification. 

18. Bengal - Education- Proceedings- 7th August 1856-No.150/-149/ 
150. 
From Officiating Commissioner of Cuttack to the Government of 
Bengal, Revenue Dept., Fort William No.130.dt. 27 July, 1856. 
PP EE knowing what is going on in the District of 
Bengal and in that of Ganjam ! fail to perceive any good reason 
why Orissa should be overlooked. A separate Inspector of Schools 
has been appointed for Bihar and one for Assam and more 
recently one for Ganjam and adjoining parts, why should Orissa 
only be neglected...... From the enquiries made 2 and half years 
ago 1 ascertained that there were no less than 2,074 schools 
attended by 15.547 boys in the District of Cuttack and 839 attended 
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of their activities as evidenced on the eve of the Mutiny. Thus 
it is clear that the local British Officers themselves complained 
of the indifference of the Government to Orissa and earnestly 
pleaded for change of attitude on the part of the Government 
to Orissan problems. 

For the encouragement of Vernacular education in Orissa, 
the Commissioner Cockburn proposed in 1857 for the 
establishment of a mode! Vernacular schoo! at Cuttack at an 
expense of Rs.27/- per month. Some of the boys specially 
trained here might be teachers on completion of their 
education. The necessity of such an institution was specially 
felt because of the abandonment of the Vernacular schools 
established by the Christian Missionaries for imparting religious 
instructions. The existance of numerous indigenous elementary 
schools at Cuttack indicatd people’s interest in vernacular 
education.” But the people were not yet well disposed towards 
the British educational policy. Conversion was feared. 


by 8,224 boys in that of Balasore. Doubtless in all the education 
given is of the most elementary kind; but the existence of these 
schools at all shows that there would be ample work for an 
active and intelligent inspector and staff of Visitors to exercise 
their energies....He should have thorough knowledge of Oriya 
language. 

19. Bengal- General Dept - General Procesdings- 22nd of January, 
1857 No.135/1352 | 
From - G.F. Cockburn to Government of Bengal No. 5072. Dt. Cuttack, 
the 9th January, 1857. 
ରନ ନାନା At present there is not a single really good school of 
the kind throughout the whole of the large and populous town of 
Cuttack, there are however, very numerous Pathsalas, and well 
attended ones in which the bare elements of reading and writing 
are taught proving, | think that the people of the town at least 
are alive to the advantage of Vernecular education and would 
regard with favour a really good institution established by 
Government. 
The Missionaries had a number of Schools in former years for 
the Vernacular education of Hindoo and Mohamedan boys in 
which chiefly religious instruction was communicated. These have 
long since been abandoned for operation of a different nature 
and the field is open. 
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Inspectors were suspected as missionaries in disguise. 
Education was a mere mask. Brahmins and abdhans gave such 
ideas.?? 

E. Roer, Inspector of Schools, South West Bengal and the 
Director supported the proposal of Cockburn. Before passing 
financial order the Government ascertained whether plenty 
of Oriya Books were available. E. Roer submitted a list of Oriya 
Books meant for Vernacular Schools.** The scheme involving 
an increased expenditure of Rs.781 per month at the beginning 
and Rs.961 per month afterwards was sanctioned in 1858. In 
the model school! established to encourage Vernacular 
education, innovations were introduced without causing any 
major offence to the traditional ideas. 

In Orissa Primary Education was the main sufferer due to 
factors like financial shortage, poverty of the people, absence 
of trained teachers and indifference of the people. Interest in 
vernacular education was slowly growing in places where the 
pupils got some employment. Existence of a training school! 
might have helped in providing jobs in Primary Schools. But 
Orissa had no such institution to help in promotion of vernacular 
education.*® Moreover, people’s hostility to innovation in 


20. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal -1857-1858. 
{Report of Dr. Roer, Inspector of Schools, South West Bengal, 1857- 
58) PP. 127-128. 

Disposition of the peoples towards our system of education............ 

21. Home Department (Education) Consultation - 17th September, 
1858 - No.1 
From E. Roer, Inspector 
To the D.P.1. - No. 184.Dt. Cuttack the 24th June, 1858. 

22. Home Department (Education) - Consultation - 28th May, 1858 - 
No. 1. 

From Government of Benga! 
To the Government of india. 
Dt. Fort William the 8th April, 1858. 

23. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal for 1859-60,-P.83. 
From the Inspector of Schools, S.W.Bengal To the Director of Public 
instruction. Dated, Midnapore the 30th June, 1860 
34. Vernecular Education in Orissa:- The interest of the inhabitants 
in the educational measures of Government however slowly, is 
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educational field still continued. Opening of a Government 
schoo! at Bhubaneswar was even resisted as innovation was 
suspected. For want of funds introduction of the new 
educational scheme was delayed. Orissa was neglected by the 
Government.** The amount spent on Vernacular education in 
Howrah district in Benga! in fact was more than the amount 
spent for the same purpose in the whole of Orissa, sixty times 
bigger in area than Howrah. 

in 1860 the Government followed the policy of providing 
cheap schools to the masses in general, and the lower 
agricultural! classes in particular, with a view to extending and 
improving vernacular education. Particular care was taken to 
provide such an instruction which would not hurt the 
sentiments of the people and which would suit the needs of 
the common people.” Such concern for the sentiment of the 


awakening, especially in those places where some of the pupils 
passed an examination for teachership or for employment under 
the Government and obtained afterwards situations............. | 
requested the sanction of Government to a scheme for 
establishment of such an institution in the smallest possible 
scale compatible with efficiency, this however, could not at that 
time be granted. 

35.Want of Trained Teachers:- The difficulty with which t have to 
contend is the want of trained teachers of a higher class, capable 
of teaching the whole course of our study. 

24. General Report on Public Instruction in 8engal - 1860-61 P.123. 

From Dr. E. Roer, inspector of Schools, S. W. Bengal To W. S. Atkinson, 
D.P.1. Dist. Howrah the 12th March 1861. 
17. Vernacular Education- ............ there is now a strong religious 
bias against innovation of any kind. As an instance of this | may 
mention the school at Bhoobaneswar. On its opening there was 
a clamour against it,.... It is to be regretted that no new educational 
operations can be carriad out, for Orissa is at a great disadvantage, 
compared with other districts. For the whole of Orissa, with an 
area of 52,995 sq. miles and a population of 4,534, 813 souls, less 
is expended than for the small district of Howrah, with an area of 
800 sq. miles and a population of 7,50,000 souls. 

25. General Report on public instruction in the Lower Provinces, - 
1862-63. Annex 6 Circular No. 633 - P.11 
From the Govt. of Bengal. 
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people was natural in the period immediately after the revolt 
of 1857. This scheme was to be based on pre-existing 
indigenous schools. The Government was not prepared to face 
new problems by total abolition of indigenous schools which 
the Government knew were popular. The Government desired 
to induce to adopt the improved system of instruction by offer 
of cash reward which was different from grant-in-aid. As the 
teacher’s monthly salary was five rupees only the reward would 
not exceed thirty or thirty six Rupees a year. The Government 
expected that the indigenous teachers nearby would be 
inspired if the new scheme was enforced in a few.?° 
It was also proposed to establish about six Government 
Vernacular schools in each district as models to indigenous 
schools. The model schools were to be located in populated 
rural areas inhabited by artisans and agriculturists. Financial 
aid was to be limited to nearly one hundred indigenous schools 
in a district as sufficient number of trained teachers were not 
available.” The Government’s object was to impart a single 
To N. Grey, Secretary to the Government of India Home Department, 
Dated Fort William - the 19th Octo, 1860. 
ଏ ଡବ The present object then is to devise some scheme for 
the instruction of the lower agricultural classes, which may be 
tried at once experimentally but shall be capable of easy 
extension and be not ill adopted to any existing system, suitable 
to wants of the people, not calculated to offend their prejudices, 
and above all shalt not be attended with inordinate expense, 
not only at first, but when developed to its fullest extent. 
26. General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces, - 
1862-63. Annex B -P.16. 
Circular No.633 
From the Government of Benga! to Government of india 
Fort William, 19.10.1860. 
SE: But if by advice, concilatory treatment, books and substantial 
rewards, even a dozen schools were led to adopt a better and 
higher kind of instruction in any one zillah, the latent energies 
of neighbouring school masters would in time be exerted, and if 
a scheme so based should once gain a secure footing there might 
eventually, the Lt. Governor thinks, be no limit to the extension of 
vernacular education except the wants of the people..........secsrererers 
27. General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
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and practical education to the agriculturists in indigenous 
schools improved by aid from the Government. 

The policy of the Government to encourage indigenous 
teachers to make improvements with the intention of receiving 
reward was experimented in Orissa by Dr. Roer and was found 
quite encouraging.?*® Space, attendance, and inspection were 
taken into consideration while rewarding teachers. 

All ranks and classes of the community were not 
benefited by the scheme for diffusion of Vernacular education. 
Education meant for the masses was monopolised by upper 
classes. Children of the people belonging to the lowest strata 
of the society took less advantage of the facilities at the initial 
stage. The Government still hoped that the influence of the 
upper class might be used to spread education among the lower 
classes.® This indicated that the Government as if applied the 
‘Filtration Theory’ in a modified form in case of mass education. 


Bengal - 1862-63. Circular No.633. Annex 8 - P.21. 

From Government of Bengal to Government of india, Home 
Department. Dated Fort William the 19th Octo, 1860. 

19 venues It would be unreasonabls to expect any teacher brought 
up at a Normal school at Calcutta or Hooghly to proceed to teach 
scholars in the province of Cuttack or the Division of Deccan, on 
such a moderate salary as must be assigned to teachers of schools 
in those localities.............. 

28. General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal -1861-62-PP.39-41. 

From H. Wooderow, Inspector to W.S. Atkinson. D.P.l. Oated, 
Calcutta, ist June, 1861-PP.39-41. 

AOR The trials that have been made under these Inspectors 
have been encouraging. Mr. Robinson, in Assam and Or. Roer, in 
Cuttack and Midnapore, have tried the scheme and pronounced 
in its favour. 

29. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal - 1863-64 P.52. 
TE That the schools which have been organised or 
improved for their benefit have been at once taken possession 
of and monopolised by classes who stand higher in the social! 
scale. 
ଇନ ରକ that our entire school! system is still employed in 
oparating on Upper and Middle classes of native society and 
only exercises an indirect influence on the masses of the 
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Several measures were introduced in the 1860s for 
promotion of mass education. In September, 1863 facilities for 
training primary teachers in a normal! class at Cuttack were 
provided with twenty trainees on the roll. introduction of 
Vernacular scholarships in Cuttack, Balasore and Puri districts 
also stimulated Vernacular education to certain extent. But the 
indigenous schools induced to adopt the improved system 
were not stable enough to withstand any disciplinary measures 
taken in connection with school’s fees, regular attendance by 
fine and the insistence on satisfactory house accommodation 
or repair. Such actions might have ruined the schools. So the 
Government followed the policy of persuation, not coercion. 
The Inspectors were accordingly instructed to coax the Oriyas, 
not to threaten them.” 

In 1863 the Government were not wilting for 
modification of the prevailing grant-in-aid rule. According to 
the orders of the Government (No.1430 dated 2nd Sept. 1858) 


population. It must under the most favourable circumstances 
be many years before the lowest stratas are reached and 
permeated.............. in this country the influence of the higher 
ranks upon the lower.is all-powerful and this influence has 
been wisely made use of by Government as the most effective 
means of spreading education amongst all classes below the 
highest. 

30. General Report on Public instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency for 1864-65- P.239. 

Report of Mr. Harrison, inspector 

କକ ରା It must however be remembered that the Vernacular 
Scholarships which appear more than anything else to have 
infused life into Vernacular education in Bengal, have only very 
recently been introduced due to Orissa with effect they may 
produce cannot be as yet declared with any cartainty. 
PP There is only the option of maintaining the schools by 
persuation in the hope that they may some day be supported on 
a sounder and broader basis or of giving them up together. 
EO In Orissa coaxing takes the place of strictness, tact of system. 
This necessity of submitting to rather than of dictating terms in 
such cases, is the most unsatisfactory and humilliating of all the 
various duties which are incumbent on an Inspector. 
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no school located within six miles of another similar school 
receiving aid from the Government was entitled to such aid. 
The Government retained what it considered as a cautious 
policy. 

The policy of dissemination of general education to 
the masaes in Vernacular as directed by the Home Government 
in the Despatch of 1854 had to face a typical challenge in Orissa. 
The Oriya language was thrown to the background in education 
though it was the language of the people, the Court and the 
Christian Missionaries working in Orissa. This was the outcome 
of the persistent effort of the influential officers, teachers who 
were mostly Bengalis and over jealous staff of the education 
department. The controversy waged in 1860s was ultimately 
resolved in favour of Oriya, being recognised as a separate 
language around 1870. It continued as the medium of instruction 
at the elementary level and with this the main hurdle to mass 
education and the employment of Oriyas in public offices was 
in a way removed. The prospect of grass root education was no 
longer as gloomy as heretofore. 

Due to the famine of 1866. Orissa lost eight hundred and 
sixty three students in the Vernacular schools which for some 
time ceased to grow at all. 

People were unable to bear burden of fees and 
subscriptions. T. E. Ravenshaw, the Officiating Commissioner 
of Orissa, requested the Government for modification of the 
grant-in-aid rule for a period of five years to tide over the 
difficulties in educational development caused by the 
famine.”* But the Government limited the time for any 


31. Bengal - Education Proceedings March 1863 - No. 5 
From the Government of Bengal to the Director or Public 
Instruction (No. 916 dt. 2nd Mar, 1863). 
ନ the Lt. Governor is of opinion that no advantage is to be 
gained by rescinding it altogether while its retention on the other 
hand has a good effect in enforcing caution on the 
recommendation of grant-in-aid. 

32. Bengal Proceedings - Education Department- February, 1868-No.44. 
From R.L.Martin. inspector of Schools, S.W.Division. 
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relaxation of the grant-in-aid rules to one year only in hope of 
early recovery.” On the other hand the Bengal Government 
blamed the Oriyas as ‘apathetic and indifferent for self 
improvement’ and to this it would attribute the slow 
educational development.* But this was a very narrow view 
of the situation. The indifference of the Oriyas was not the 
only factor retarding educational progress. The general poverty 
of the masses, reluctance of the Government to spend more in 
Orissa and the problam of the medium of instruction were no 
less significant factors. The grant-in-aid rule itself needed 
modification as the people were not paying their expected 
share under the rule. The same was true of Bihar and Assam.’ 


To the D.P.I., (No. 2152, dt. Midnapore, the 13th Jan, 1868). 
ଅବ I recommend that for five years grants be made to schools 
‘of all classes in Orissa of amount equal to what can be guaranteed 
from local sources and that to Grant-in-aid schools in which the 
total expenditure is less than Rupees twenty a month, and where 
it is found impossible to collect from the people their quota, the 
whole expense, less the amount that can be collected, be borne 
by Government. 

33. Bengal - Proceedings - Education Department - February, 1868 - 
No.46 
From H.L.Harrison, Junior Secretary to Govt. of Bengal. To the D.P.I. | 
Fort William, the 15th Feb, 1868. 
ର It is probable that there will be less poverty in Orissa long 
before five years have elapsed than there was before the famine 
and the Lt. Governor, therefore, considers it necessary to limit 
the time for any relaxation of grant-in-aid rules in Orissa to twelve 
months absolutely. 

34. Bengal - Proceedings - Education Dept. - July, 1868 - No, 76. 
From R.L.Martin, Inspector of Schools, S.W.Division to the D.P.. 
No. 759 Dt. Midnapore, the 12th June, 1868. 
7. The grant-in-aid rules have not as yet met with the same success 
in Orissa as they have done in Bengal generally because the 
circumstances and temperament of the inhabitants of the two 
provinces are essentially different. The Bengalis are astute and 
pushing whilst the Uriyas are most apathetic and indifferent for 
self improvement. 

35. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal-1869-70 P.87. 
The Grant-in-Aid System:- 
TE It does not lead to the opening of many schools in 
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However, when most of the landed gentry were 
indifferent to Government efforts, a sum of Rs. 9,000/- was 
donated by Maharaja Bhagirathi Mahendra Bahadur of 
Dhenkanal for founding scholarship for the Oriyas and for 
preparing Oriya books for the Vernacular Schools. Such 
educational endowments were not a small encouragement in 
promoting education. The following figures on rate of progress 
of education furnished in the Educational Report of 1869-70 by 
R.L.Martin will enable one to make a correct assessment of the 
state of education in general and Vernacular education in 
particular. 

RATE OF PROGRESS (1848-70) 


1848-49 1858-59 1868-69 1869-70 
Schools | Pupils Schools {Pupils 


English 1 85 4 804 11 885 13 1086 
Schools. 

Vernacular 

Schools. 8 194 25 742 52 3188 82 3979 
Total: 9 279 29 1546 63 4043 96 5065 


Within a period of twentyone years the number of 
students in Vernacular schools rose by twentyone times.?* With 
the adoption of the Oriya medium acceleration in progress of 
Vernacular education was expected. 

Around 1870 the Government followed the policy of 
spending more money on elementary education in the rural 
areas.” In Puri in spite of existence of numerous village schools 
progress fo education was slow as the people were still jealous 
of Government’s interference. A number of people in Orissa 


Orissa, because the people are not ready to pay their quota, but 
if a relaxation of rules was allowed in Bihar, in Assam and in 
Orissa, | believe the system would work well even in those 
provinces (R.L.Martin). 

36. General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency - 1869-70-P.101. 

37. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings - March 1872 Nos.42- 
44. 
General Report on Public instruction in Benga! Dt. Calcutta, the 
26th Feb, 1872 - Resolution. 
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could write on Palm leaf though not on paper.?® 

This was an indication of the continuing popularity of 
the indigenous system of education. The Government 
unfortunately ignored the claim of Orissa for a separate 
Inspector of Schools. For inspection, Orissa division was united 
with Burdwan.3* This hampered progress. However, special 
measures were inaugurated during 1872 to promote primary 
education. 

The policy followed since 1854 for promotion of education 
of the masses by extending state assistance to schools under 
private management was modified by Sir George Campball, 
the Lt. Governor of Bengal. Prior to 1872 the Government used 
to engraft its system on the indigenous system of education. 
Due to cheapness of the system the Government had the object 
of improving the indigenous schools into Primary schools by 
payment of grant-in-aid and introduction of system of 
education approved by State. This grant was being paid to 
indigenous teachers in addition to the fees and subscriptions 
realised by them. The conditions and manner of payment of 
assistance to aided schools were fixed.“° 

The schools receiving grant-in-aid received aid in 
proportion to the amount received from local sources. Aided 


COC It is the wish of both Governments that out of the 
public money avilable for educational purposes a large share 
than heratofore should be given to the support of elementary 
education in the villages of Bengal. 

38. Proceedings of the Hon’ble Lt. Governor of Bengal during Octo, 
1872. General (Education) Department. Octo.1872 Nos. 80-81. 

14. Commissioner’s Remarks - 

39. Bengal- Education Proceedings - November 1872 - No. 105 
Resolution - By the Government of Benga! Dated Hazareebaugh, 
the 30th Sept.,1872. 

40. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings - January 1872 Nos. 
30-36. 

From Ravenshaw to Government of Bengal, No.757 dt. Cuttack the 
19th December, 1871. 

PP Aided Village Schools are not indigenous pathsalas 
but receive aid from Government. Under rules other than the 
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Vernacular Schools received five Rupess a month. Orissa had 
forty one aided schools during 1870-71.“ The condition of grant 
to pre-existing schools was that the teachers must have 
received training in a normal school. In this background 
Campbell’s scheme aimed at extension of primary education 
by subsidising the village pathsalas by monthly grants. The 
scheme also made provision for primary school scholarship. To 
extend and improve primary education the necessity of 
providing facilities for teachers’ training was considered 
essential. The Civil Officers were to assist in implementation 
of the scheme. 

The successful implementation of the new scheme in 
Orissa was delayed. Here the Bihar system in a modified form 
was adopted and the districts were divided into centres and 
sub-centres. The delay in implementation of the scheme was 
partly due to conservatism of the Oriyas. They were still fond 
of indigenous schools.*® In this case the Government tried to 
overcome such problems tactfully and avoided hasty 


grant-in-aid rules. The schools aided under grant-in-aid system 
receive grant in proportion to the amount realised from the local 
sources, where as the aided village schools get each an aid of 
Rs. S per month; whatever be the amount of loca! subscriptions. 

41. Progress of Education in India - 1897-98 to 1901-02 - P.3. 
Ce ର Institutions under private management which receive 
pecuniary aid from the State are classified as ‘ aided’. The grant- 
in-aid rules of the local Government have two main aspects in 
the first place they lay down the condition which must be fulfilled 
by an institution which seeks state assistance, and in the second 
place they prescribe the manner in which the amount of grant is 
determined. 

42. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal - 1872-73 (Orissa 
Division) - PP. 323-328. 
ନି The system of instruction followed in our schools does 
not seem to recommend itself to the self sufficiency of the Uriya 
race, a very little knowledge suffices to make them think they can 
instruct themselves. A sort of conservative system of ingnorance 
exist through-out the country, in which there are excellent 
indigenous schools for primary education.......... Caste is more 
rampant ........... Progress will be slow. 
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implementation of the policy of bringing indigenous schools 
under the new system of elementary education.“ 

The reaction to the new educational policy was not 
anticipated by the Government. The people made the 
Government’s aid a pretext to withhold their own financial 
support to schools. The peasants of Balasore district 
discontinued payment of rice and grain to abdhans as soon as 
they received money from the Government.“ However, at Puri 
signs of improvement were noticed in aided chatsali’s where 
the abdhans received aid. 

Standard of teaching improved and abdhans were 
obliged to remain present in their institutions. Gradually 
people understood the object of the Government and resumed 
payment of their dues.’ The Government assumed that 
inefficiancy of teachers lead ‘to the withdrawal of people's 
support. So it was Government’s intention not to extend 
financial support to inefficiant teachers.*? 


43. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal - 1872-73-P.4. 
ae that changes require to be slow to be permanent. 
Indigenous pothsolos are numerous, but the attempt to bring them 
under the new system appears in some parts to have given rise 
to misconception on the part of the people, and prejudicial 
rumours have been in circulation. These difficulties witl no doubt 
be overcome by tact and perseverance. 

44. General Report on the Public Instruction in Bengal - 1873-74- 
“PP.20-21. 

45. General Report on the Public Instructions in Bengal - 1873-74- 
P.21. 

(The Report of the Pooree Committee) 

46. Genera! Report on Public Instruction in Bengal - 1874-1875 (Report 
of the Inspector of Schools for the Year 1874-75 (J.A. Hopkins) - 
PP.34.35. 

Government Grant for Primary Education :- 

The object of Government in subsidising the pothsola is now being 
generally understood and there is less objection now on the part 
of the people to pay their obdhon than there was when the system 
was first introduced though from what ! have seen, ! suppose 
that nowhere are the obdhons of aided pothsolaos able to realise to 
the full their former fees and perquisites. 

47. Home 1877 Department, Education-B.Proceedings January- 
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The scheme of Campbell! was also supported by his 
successor Sir Richard Temple. He wished to put the elementary 
schools subsidised by the Government under civil officers with 
provision of inspection remaining in the hands of the Inspector 
of Schools. He further wanted continuance of payment of fees 
and subscription in addition to Government Grants. 

He was in favour of imparting simple education to 
masses in village schools.’ The Government aimed at 
improvement of education of the agricultural classes in their 
programmes of mass education. The civil officers were required 
to help in improving the quality and organisation of primary 
education.*? 


No.8/10 Resolution of the Bengal Government on the annual 
education Report of Bengal for 1875 
12 ese The difficulty is said still to be felt in some parts 
of Rajshahyi. Orissa and Chota Nagpore Division.......... If the quru 
is efficient he will get a good fee income in addition to his grant 
from Government. If he is not efficiant it would be better not to 
subsidise him with Government money. 

48. Bengal - Education Department Fite, 2- Proceedings 7- January. 
1875 
No.261 dated Calcutta, the 26th January, 1875. Minutes by Sir 
Richard Temple, Lt. Governor of Benga! dt. 12th Jan. 1875. 
10. The foundation of improvement in the village schools must 
be the smal! grant-in-aid. which is not to be considered as a 
salary for the rustic schoo! master, but as an addition to this fees 
obtained from the scholars or by subscription among the 
villagers............. At present we can hardly hope to do more than 
teach plain things in reading, writing and simple arithmetic suited 
to the career of rural life. 

49. Bengal - General Department - Education - Calcutta the 13th 
January, 1876. 
{Resolution of the Bengal Government on the Education Report 
of Bengal for 1874-75. 
“The Lt. Governor desires to reiterate the injunction laid down by 
the annual resolution of last year upon all Magistrate-Collectors 
and their subordinates throughout these provinces to do their 
utmost, firstly to extend primary education among the lower 
classes of the people, especially the agriculturral classes and 
secondly to gradually improve its organisation and its quality. 
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In their effort to promote education the Government 
expected in vain to get the support of the traditionally rich 
residants of Orissa. Except a few enlightened persons like Raja 
of Dhenkanal, the landholders, merchants and others 
considered educational institutions as ‘Nurseries for training 
government servants”. To them these institutions were of no 
use as they needed no jobs for their children.® 

So progress of western education was delayed in Orissa. 
However, things looked up after a few years when so it seemed, 
the people realised the benefit of the scheme introduced by 
the Government. The reluctance of the people to bear partly 
the burden receded to certain extent and the number of 
schools increased. Unlike other divisions of Bengal introduction 
of the new system in Orissa was facilitated due to presence of 
huge number of indigenous schools.” In 1872 Orissa had 4364 
indigenous schools attended by 36, 155 pupils. 

When the demand on grant-in-aid was increasing and 


50. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal - 1874-75 P. 63 

Resolution of 13th Jan., 1876. 
hee “One deplorable circumstance connected with these 
and other schools in Orissa is, that they have not the sympathy of 
most of the wealthy residents. Our schools are supposed to be 
nothing better or worse than nurseries for training Government 
servants and school! education is supposed to fit a man for nothing 
else than Government Service and hence it is that land holders, 
merchants and others who are not anxious to see their sons 
employed under Government, consider it useless to send them 
to schools”. 

51. Home Department - Education, 8. January 1876 No. 37/38. 
Resolution of the Bengal Government on the Education Report of 
Bengal for 1874-75 

Calcutta, the 13th Jan., 1876. 

| That this increase in the number of aided schools does 
not imply a corresponding addition to primary education, as many 
boys now under instruction in aided pothsalas would still have 
received education of some kind or other if no pothsalo grant has 
been given. This is no doubt true of districts (such as the districts 
of the Orissa Division) in which indigenous schools were 
numerous before the introduction of the new system. 
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the Government also was desiring to spend more on education 
of the masses in rural areas the modified system of grant-in- 
aid similar to payment by result introduced in England in the 
year 1861 was accepted in 1877.3? 

This system known as the Midnapore system was based 
on success of students in an examination. The teachers and 
successful students used to receive rewards. Certain courses 
were prescribed for the examinees and the rate of payment 
also was fixed. Five rupees were paid to a teacher whose 
students got scholarship. The first six boys who passed in each 
circle were awarded prizes of two rupees each. The teacher 
also received two rupees. Abdhana and the pupils who failed 
to receive rewards were allowed khoraki (meal charges) to the 
extent of eight annas. Thus the Government's object was to 
improve the existing system of education by encouraging pupils 
of indigenous schools to compete in examinaton for prizes. 
Under the old system of monthly grant the obdhan had less 
incentive to work whereas under the result grant system he 
was encouraged to work harder for better remuneration. 

The result grant system was fully introduced in the 
Cuttack District in 1877. It was not introduced in Puri 
simultansoustly. So for some time there was no uniformity in 
grant-in-aid to primary schools of Orissa. Without resorting to 
compulsion, each district officer was free to follow his own 
plan. 

In Balasore district this system was introduced in 1878. 
There the system was modified with the appointment of an 
auxiliary body of inspectors known as ‘inspecting abdhan’, to 
assist in improvement of education of the masses by 


52. Progress of Education in India - 1897-98 1901-02- PP.3-4. 
{Fourth Quinquennia! Review). 
13. Aided institutions:- 
ଅରଟ when the system was first introduced aid was usually 
given, in accordance with English precedent, on the result grant 
system, that is to say, the award was adjusted automatically 
according to the number of pupils who passed examination held 
in accordance with various prescribed standards. 
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implementation of the result grant system and introduction of 
printed books. He helped in conducting examinations. 
Unknown abdhans in rural areas were brought under 
inspection and attended norma! schools through the agency of 
the inspecting abdhans system introduced in Balasore.” By 
1881 payment by result was adopted in all districts of Orissa, 
after its introduction in the khoordah subdivision. Till then 
two different systems of administration i.e. monthly stipend 
and payment by result continued. 

The impact of the new scheme on preexisting schools 
was quite impressive. The policy of bringing these institutions 
under primary education system succeeded. Popular education 
got a fillip.5* 

But in Orissa a number of indigenous schools were yet to 
be subsidised. In Cuttack for example out of three thousand 
and four hundred indigenous schools only two hundred and 
thirty received grants in 1877. This system, unlike in other parts 
of Bengal, did not create many new schoos in Orissa because 
of existence of numerous indigenous schools there. Moreover, 
as a result of patronage offered to authors one of the obstacles 


53. The General Report of the Public instruction for the year 1878-79 
- PP.71-72. 
Calcutta, the 2nd Octo. 1879 - Reselution. 
7.5 COR In Cuttack the system of payment by results is said by the 
Joint inspector to have advanced beyond the experimental stage. 
In Balasore the form in vogue last year has been modified by the 
institution of ‘inspecting abdhan’ who have improved the accuracy 
of the returns, and have done good service by inducing teachers 
from various parts of the district to attend normal schools by 
introducing printed books and by assisting the Sub-inspectors at 
the time of the pass and primary examination. 

54. General Report on progress of education in Bengal for 1878- 
PAS PEPE Jt. Inspector - Mr. R.Ray- PP. 71-72. 
NE PEO Almost all the existing indigenous schools have 
more or less come under the influence of our primary scheme, 
whose limits of elasticity seem to have been reached, embracing 
as they do the outer circle of indigenous pothsolos right upto the 
limits of which the spread of popular education is possibte. 
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to progress of primary education that is supply of printed books 
began to be removed.” The scheme also was modified to suit 
tocal conditions. 

Special duties were assigned to the inspecting body. The 
chief quru system introduced in the Patna Division was 
experimented in Orissa around 1879. 

In the Orissa division the chief qurus or abdhans in 
addition to inspection and supervision of schools in their circles 
were directed to teach the abdhans of their respective circles. 
In the Cuttack district the system was still further modified by 
appointment of five abdhans meant for inspection duty only. 
So the chief abdhans were ‘free from their duty of inspection 
and worked as peripatetic teachers in their respective circles.’ 
Cuttack district was found more progressive than the other 
two districts of Orissa due to (i) sufficient number of trained 
teachers (ii) better supply of books and (iii) proper supervision. 
The object of the Government to improve and elevate the 
existing system by subsidising the preexisting schools under 
the modified scheme thus gained roof in Orissa. The influence 
of inspecting abdhan helped in popularizing the scheme. 


55. Home 1880 Department, Education 8. Proceedings February, 1880 
Nos.25-28. 
Bengal Government Resolution on Bengal Education Repot, 1878- 
79, Calcutta, the 29th October, 1878. 
14 nese nt sees Unlike Chota Nagpur, the province of Orissa 
abounded from very old days, in village schools of an elementary 
and thoroughly popular kind,and this circumstance has made it 
peculiarly easy to introduce with success, in two out of the three 
districts of the province, the system of payment by result. It is a 
source of gratification to the Lt. Governor to observe that in the 
three most backward portions of Bengal namely Behar, Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa the want of vernacular school books of every 
class which is the great and permanent obstacle to the progress 
of primary education, is being successfully overcome. 

56. Home 1880 Department - Education - B.Proceedings. November 
1880- Nos., 23-25. 
Bengal Government Resolution on Bengal Education Report for 
1879-80 
Calcutta, the 12th Nov., 1880-Para.26. 
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Further expansion of the primary education was 
witnessed in Orissa prior to the constitution of the Education 
Comsission of 1882. Primary schools increased as follows:- 

1880-81 1881-82 1882-83 
6,882 7,770 9,001 

From the year 1881-82 demand for conversion of primary 
schools to upper primary and middle vernacular schools 
increased as guardians were reluctant to allow children to go 
to distant places for further education at an early age. The 
number of Upper primary schools as reported in 1882-83 was 
185. The year 1882-83 witnessed 1,03,364 pupils in the primary 
schools of the Orissa Division. 

The system and policy recommended by the Hunter 
Commission did not alter the existing policy in Bengal 
Presidency. The policy pursued from 1854 regarding elevation 
of primary education by means of extending support to 
indigenous schools, encouraging private effort by financial 
assistance etc. was almost the same as those recommended 
by the Commission for general adoption.” The Education 
Commission, 1882 also supported general use of the Result 
Grant System for primary schools. 

In the Bengal educational system the primary classes 
were divided into upper and lower primary schools. 

The latter in their turn were further divided into higher 
and lower sections according as the pupils can or cannot read a 


S7. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1883-84 P.100. 
TP In the support and countenence afforded to indigenous 
schools, whether of elementary or of higher instruction, in the 
encouragement afforded to private enterprise in education by 
grant-in-aid rules and the spirit in which they have been worked. 
In the reluctance of the Department to open Government schools 
whenever private institutions could be expected or encouraged 
to do the work; in the active support given to the higher education 
of Muhammadans; in throwing open Government scholarships 
to unrestricted competition, and making them tenable as freely 
in institutions under private as in those under Government 
managemant—in these as well as other vital points the Bengal 
system met with hearty approval. 
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printed book. The pupils in the primary schools were being 
taught the first four rules of Arithmetic according to English 
method and reading and writing of simple printed books. Such 
schools were supervised by the Magistrate. The District 
Committee acted as the consultative body. The chief guru the 
auxiliery inspecting agency created ever since introduction of 
Result Grant System helped in its implementation. The ablest 
pathsala teacher, appointed as chief guru supervised nearly 
thirty schools lying within a radius of five miles form his school. 
His remuneration per visit was only one anna. His social status 
helped in influencing the teachers and guardians of the children 
and an intimate contact could be maintained between the 
Government and the education of the masses.’® Thus the 
Magistrates and the chief gurus or abdhans were expected to 
play a vital role in the education of the common people. 
‘The object of the Government was to raise and 
strengthen the indigonous system and not to replace it by an 
alien system of education’.”* The recommendation of the 
Education Commission was that primary education be regarded 


58. Home 1883 Dept. Education B. Proceedings March, 1883 No.2-48 
Bengal Government Resolution in the Benga! Education Report 
for 1881-82. Calcutta, the 13th Feb. 1883. 
TO The Magistrate with whom the District Committee is 
associated as a consultative body, is responsible for the state of 
primary education, including the administration of primary grants, 
the award of L.P. scholarships and the control of the local training 
school for gurus where such exists. He is also an ex-Officio visitor 
of schools of every class in his district... ees An auxiliary 
inspecting agency in the shape of chief gurus or inspecting pandits 
has been introduced into some districts and division............. He 
is under little temptation to devote undue time to inspection...It 
serves in any case to keep the pathsalas at work and their teachers 
under same wholesome check. The special merit claimed for the 
system is that the chief is a man of the same social status as the 
other gurus, and has meens and opportunities of influencing not 
only the gurus but also the parents of pupils............... 

59. Home 1883 Dept. Education 8.Proceedings March 1883 No. 2-48. 
Bengal Govt. Resolution on the Bengal Education Report for 1881- 
82 - Calcutta, the 13the Feb, 1883. 
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as the instruction of the masses through the vernacular, in such 
subjects as will best fit them for their position in life and be 
not necessarily as a portion of instruction leading upto the 
University. The Commission also recommended that ‘the 
elementary education of the masses, its provision, extension 
and improvement should be that part of the state which should 
be directed in a still larger measure than before’. The aim of 
the Government was not different. Primary education was 
further extended and improved in response to the needs of 
the ever increasing masses by the effort of the Government of 
India and the provincial Government. Though there was no 
difference between the policy pursued by the Government of 
Bengal and the recommendation of the Commission, more 
funds were essential for improvement of education in differant 
divisions in general and in Orissa in particular. 

Frequent inspection of schools and improvement of 
qualification of teachers were also necessary. The offer of 
rewards and formation of text book committee in 1882 resulted 
in publication of more books in Orissa. Pomotion of education 
depended upon such improvement. 

A. Croft. Director of Public Instruction’s policy of 
establishing vernacular schools in advanced rather than 
backward localities worked satisfactorily.°* But the inspecting 


PP Ps The object of Government being to raise and streng- 
then the indigenous system of education and not to replace it by 
a foreign system of its own devising, the employment of agents, 
drawn from the general body of gurus, to assist it in carrying out 
that policy, tends to establish a more intimate connection 
between Government and popular education, while it strengthens 
the confidence of the people in the system............. 

60. Home Department - Education Proceedings March 1885-No. 3/5. 
(Bengal Government Resolution on the Bengal education Report 
for 1883-84 Cal., the 23rd Feb., 1885) 

61. Home - Education B.Proceedings -October, 1886 No. 76/78 Bengal 
Government Resolution on the Bengal Education Report for 1884— 
85 - Calcutta, the 23rd December, 1885. 
10. It is satisfactory to observe that policy advocated by Mr. Croft 
and accepted by Government of planting Government vernacular 
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pandit system was facing a crisis. In Puri one of the Inspecting 
pandits was held responsible for poor result. At Balasore 
another was kept under suspension on account of submisaion 
of incorrect returns. So the substitution of pandits by chief 
gurus was under consideration. In case of failure of the pandits 
it was also contemplated to spend the amount from inspection 
on increased grant for result.®? 


However, the inspecting pandit system was not 
abolished. 

From 1884 the Govrnment adopted the policy of 
encouraging private effort to fill in the vaccum created by the 
withdrawal of the Government. Local bodies were to bear a greater 
share of the burden.® The effort of the Government, it was felt, 
be restricted to places where private efforts were quite strong. 
The Government was to withdraw gradually from such places 
leaving educaton to loca! efforts.® This was not a new policy. 


schools in advanced rather than backward localities, is beginning 
to bear fruit. A 

62. Proceedings of the Bengal Govt. General Department Dated 
Calutta, the 3rd Jan.,’88. 
(Resolution on Report for 1886-87, Bengal - P.7) 
OTE Further information will also be requested as to the 
substitution of Pandits for chief gurus as a subordinate inspecting 
agency in regard to primary schools. This is said to have caused 
a falling off in the result obtained in the Dacca Division. In 
Pooree the same effect is attributed to the laxity of the inspecting 
Pondits, and one has been suspended in Balasore for omitting to 
collect returns. if these newly appointed pondits are not reaily a 
success, something may be gained by spending on increased 
grants for results the sums they now receive for their work of 
inspection. 

63. Extracts from Proceedings of Government of India - Home Dept 
{Edcuation)Dt. Simla, the 18th July, 1888 - Resolution. 
17. The Government of India recognizes its responsibility to 
provide so far its finances permits, facilities for the education of 
the people. it is the policy of the Government of India to avoid 
entering into competition with private enterprise it pioneers the 
way; but having shown the way it recognises no responsibility to 
do for people what the people can or ought to do for themselves. 

64. Extracts from Proceedings of the Government of India -Home 
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It was being pursued over since 1854. 

importance was also attached to racruitment of teachers 
of unquestionable character capable of maintaining discipline 
in the institutions they serve. In rural areas schools were 
transferred to local Boards. Allotment for primary education 
and scholarships were transferred to the District Board by the 
rules under L.S.G. Act published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 
17th Feb., 1886. However, the responsibility of the Magistrste 
and Collector to foster and supervise primary education 
continued. 

The problem of reduction of subscription by the people 
of abdhans raceiving aid from Government still continued in 
certain localities of Orissa. The abdhans were advised to be 
cautious in dealing with such problems as they were dependent 
upon the villagers. No solution to this problem was found out 
for fear of withdrawal of students.®® The Government expected 
to find out certain solution to the issue only after establishment 
of panchyats to manage the schools. 


Department (Education) date Simla, the 18th July, 1888 - 
Resolution. 
17% habe In pursuance of this policy, the expenditure from 
provincial revenues on Government eduational institutions 
should not ordinarily increase in proportion to the total 
expenditure, but should, rather be constantly diminishing 
quantity, provided that there is the assurance that the ground 
abandoned by the Government is occupisd by focal effort. 

65. General Report on public instruction in Bengal for 1884-85 PP.74- 
77. 
No.59 P.l. dated Cuttack,the 23rd May, 1885 
From G.M.Currie, Magistrate of Cuttack to O.P.I., Bengal. 
Remarks of Maqistrate: 
noe I am sorry to see that the people should reduce the 
subscription when Government aids the abdhans........... As,however, 
the abdhon is mainly dependant on the villagers he has to be 
careful to avoid offence, and two or three such refusals might 
lead to the withdrawal of many of his pupils, so that here too it 
is difficult to see any remedy for the state of things. 

66. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1884-85 PP.74-77. 
(Deputy Inspector's Report on Progress of Education of Cuttack 
for 1884-85. 
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Special measures were adopted during the year 1884-85 

for promotion of primary education. These were- 

(a) The abolition of chief abdhan or guru system and 
the appointment of eight additional inspecting 
pandits. ~ 

(b) The institution of rewards to stable and wel! 
attended pathsolas, whose average attendance 
was not less than twenty. 

(c) The offer of stipends to schools for girls and low 
caste pupils and to night schools for adult day 
labourers. 

(d) The exclusion from the sub-centre examination of 
pathsalas which had less than eight pupils or which 
had not been in existance for six months during 
the year. 

The effects of these meaures were quite conspicuous. 

The chief abdhan or guru system was abolished as it was not 
considered usefu! and eight inspecting pandits were appointed. 
Rewards to pothsolos based on stability and average 
attendance reduced.number of sick schools which had less than 
eight pupils and remained closed for more than six months. 
The number of stable schools increased from 10.6 to 12.6 
percent. The estabilshment of night schools in 1883 for day 
labourers also was a novel feature of mass education. The 
popularity of the night schools was evident from the increase 
of the number of such schools. There were seventy two schools 
with one thousand two hundred and sixty two students on the 
rolls during the year 1884-85. A healthy sign indeed; because 
the lower strata of society were expected to be amply 
benefited by these schools.” 


67. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1884-85 (Deputy 
Inspector’s Report on progress of education of Cuttack for 1884- 
85) -PP. 74-77. 
81. Chief abdhan system was not found to work well, and that it 
was therefore abolished.................. 
91. The establishment of night schools for day labourers in the 
interior of the district is altogether a novel feature in our scheme 
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As the people were still attached to the traditional 
system of education they used to complain against neglect of 
that system due to introduction of the new primary education. 
So in response to the sentiments of the people certain popular 
features of the traditional system were included in the primary 
education. The inspecting officers had been instructed to see 
that those popular subjects like mental arithmatic and 
repetition of poetry are not neglected.® To popularize primary 
instruction such policy was being pursued. 

Primary education progressed as indigenous schools 
imparting secular education were aided and encouraged. The 
schools were maintained in Orissa most cheaply. It was 
cheapest due to the people’s interest in elementary education 
prevailing here for centuries. So Orissa in 1886-87 was regarded 
as one of the most advanced divisions of Bengal, where even 
without Government aid schools could thrive.®’ 


of primery education. That they have proved a great success will 
be evident from the number of schools that have sprung up in 
various parts of the district during the last eight months of the 
year just closed. The extension and development of night schools 
cannot fail to be considered as a step in the right direction and 
will, it is hoped, result in the increased appreciation of education 
by the lower strata of society. 

68. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal for 1884-85 (Deputy 
Inspector’s Report on progress of education of Cuttack for 1884- 
85)- PP. 74-77. 

94. The complaint that the traditional subjects of instructions 
are neglacted refers only to the circumstances that less time is 
given to them now than when the pothsalos were wholly, 
independent of departmental supervision. The pupils of our 
schools still chant the poems tfooked up to with such reverence 
by their parents, they still sing the arithmetical tables of the old 
SySteEmM.......cv eens The necessity for paying a fair share of attention 
to the old subjects has not been lost sight of in this district.......... 

69. Home 1887 Departmeht - Education 8-Proceeding Feb. 1887 Nos. 
30/33. 

Bengal Government Resolution on the Bengal Education Report 
for 1885-86. Calcutta, 2nd Feb., 1887. 

23. Progress of Primery Education:- 

The Lt. Governor notices that the division in which the schools as 
a whole are cheapest are precisely those in which, according to 
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Due attention was also paid to inspection. In every 
division of Bengal a Joint or Assistant Inspector assisted the 
Circle Inspector in view of the growth of primary education. 
Stability and progress of primary education depended upon 
the intelligence, efficiency and administrative power of the 
inspecting staff. 

Since the introduction of Local Self Government by Ripon, 
the Director was instructed to follow the policy of stimulating 
private educational effort without enlarging Government's 
involvement. Implementation of this policy was expected to 
accelerate progress in Primery education. 

Deputy Inspector become a member of the District Board 
and the Education Committee. The Local Self Government Act 
passed in 1885 was enforced in the districts of Orissa on ist 
April, 1885. District Boards and local Boards were established 
in the District and Subdivision levels respectively. The old 
District Committees of Public Instruction ceased to exist except 
in Estates. The District Boards used to extend financial support 
for establishment of Upper Primary Schools. But there was 
provision for loca! contribution. The people had to bear 1/3, 
1/4 of the expenses as a sign of their interest in such institution. 
instead of promoting coperation and efficiency in 
management, friction and mismanagement declined it. There 
was no harmony in the relations between the Boards and the 
Inspecting Officers in Orissa. Relations were strained between 
the Inspecting Officers and Cuttack and Balasore Boards.” The 

the second table above education is the most advanced. Judged 
by that table the most advanced divisions are Orissa, Dacca, 
Burdwan and Chittaganj, and it is in these divisions that the 
average cost of schools is lower than elsewhere, namely Rs. 12. 
Rs.13. Rs.14 and Rs.14 respectively............ in Orissa and West 
Bengal, where for centuries the people have shown remarkable 
aptitude for elementary education, it is probable even good 
schools can be maintained with little help from the state. 


70. General Report on public Instruction in Bengal for the year 1889- 
90 -P.17. 


ଡବ Both the Joint Inspector and the Deputy Inspector of 
Cuttack complain of the dictatorial tone which the Board assumes 
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Government intended to resolve such conflict as spread of 
education was affected. Steady support was extended to 
Boards in educational matters. 

Out of total expenditure of Rs.7,61,550/= only Rs.63,003/ 
- were spent as aid in 1889-90. The expenses were highly 
disproportionate because ninety-eight percent of the total 
expenditure on primary education was meant for the education 
of the boys and only two percent for girls. Progress could be 
marked from the following statistics in Orissa with a population 
of 36,28,822 (1881 census). 

EXPENDITURE FROM PRIMARY GRANT 


UPON AIDED SCHOOLS IN 1889-90 


A Expenditure | No. of | No.of Cost 
Schools | Pupils | Schools | per pupil 
in annas. 


Orissa 60,203 59,157 ˆ 4,758 7୨3,340 Rs.12.4 12.9 
annas 
T.States 2,800 1,074 47 695 Rs.16.4 24.7 
annas 


74 


The policy of Government to bring the indigenous 
pathsalas into the fold of Government did not succeed 
completely. Such institutions without aids still flourished. The 
Government could not get accurate returns from such unaided 
schools. The indigenous character and popularity of these 
institutions enabled people to retain the traditionat way of 
teaching in face of pressure from the Government.”? 


and the utter want of courtesy whch it merits in the communication 
and dealings with the Inspecting Officers. 
71. Statistical Summary of the result of Education .in British India for 
the year 1889-90. Resolution- Para - 9. 
(Report on Public instruction in Bengal for the year (1889-90). 
72. General Report on Public Education in Bengal for the year 1888- 
89 - PP. 32-39. 
ea The disappearance of any school of this class 
from the returns of any particular year is not proof of its extinction. 
“{ am pretty sure that we shall never be able to collect either 
accurate or full returns from schools of this class, unless some 
reward is offered to the teachers for preparing them”. Mr. Bellet. 
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It was the policy of the Government to spend the entire 
amount of the local fund set apart for education and a large 
portion of the provincial fund on the elementary education of 
the masses.” To implement the grant-in-aid system effectively 
as per the recommendation of the Commission strengthening 
of the inspecting machinery already strong in Benga! was 
essential. The Government wanted to control education 
through aid and supervision. In 1892-93 Orissa was separated 
from Western Circle and was placed under the independent 
charge of R.N. Ray. Inspector of Schools.”* However, physical 
education in primary schools received no attention. Educational 
progress also was not uniform. 

To stimulate education among the masses in 1893 the 
municipalities were urged to spend at least 3.2 per cent of the 
income of fifty per cent of boys of the localities.” In 1895 Sir 
Alfred Croft, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal sanctioned 
the creation of five lower primary scholarships of two rupees a 
month, tenable for two years for each of the three districts of 
Orissa Division at a cost of seven hundred and twenty rupees a 
year. But as the primary scholarships were to be awarded by 
the District Board, he recommended that a sum of rupees two 
hundred and forty a year be placed annually at the disposal of 
the District Boards. While shifting the control of primary 
education the Government also were keen on continuance of 
the measures adopted by the Government to popularise mass 


73. Second Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India 
(1887-88— 1891-92) - Para?7. 
No. 53 Resolution No z-Edn. dated 7th Sept., 1894 

224 -235 

7 oes Primary Education (it was added) possessed on almost 
exclusive claim upon Loca! Funds set apart for education, and a 
large claim on provincial revenue. 

74. General Department, Education, Calcutta the 20th December, 1897. 
Resolution No. 3796 (On Annual Report for 1892-1897) - P.S (Para- 
B). 

75. Bengal-Generaif Department - Education - Circutar No.1 - Calcutta, 
the 11th Jan.,1893. 
From Government of Benga! to all Commissioners of Division. 
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education.’° Deputy inspector and Sub-inspectors were 
instructed to take steps for opening more schools from 1st April. 
1894 to spend the amount fixed by the Government to be 
devoted to primary education by the municipalities with a view 
to stimulating education. 

“It also became the policy of the Government to 
encourage physical education. All manly games neglected so 
far needed to be encouraged. The Orissa Division took the lead 
in this field. The District Boards of Puri and Balasore appointed 
peripatetic gymnastic teachers for the physical education of 
the pupils in the middle and primary schools under their 
jurisdiction. Gymnastic apparatuses also were supplied. It was 
expected that the examples of Orissa might encourage 
introduction of physical education in other divisions of 
Bengal.” | 

Orissa also caught up with other divisions in Benga! so 
far as educational achievements of its pupils were concerned. 
During 1895-96 Orissa secured third position by securing 79.4 
points in the merit list. The list was prepared to show the 


76. Bengal - General Department (Education) Proceeding, 17-18 May 
1896-File 2 5-5. 
From Sir Alfred Croft, D.P.1. to Government of Bengal, No. 2751 dt. 
Calcutta the 16th April, 1896. 
ees But as under Rule 73 of the revised Educational Rules 
all lower primary scholarships are to be awarded by the District 
Board, | beg to recommend that the sum of Rs.240 a year may be 
annually placed at the disposal of each of the District Boards at 
Balasore, Puri and Cuttack. - 

77. Simal Records - Home 1897 Dept. Education - Proceedings February 
Nos. 18 to 52 
Calcutta, the 15th December, 1896 - Resolution No.4119. 


be ‘encouraged, and that a reasonable amount of financial 
assistance witl be afforded to provide gymnastic appliances and 
in aid of athletic clubs.......... Peripatetic gymnastic teachers have 
been entertained by the Puri and Balasore District Boards to 
impart physical instruction in the Middle and Primary schools 
under their control................ The example of Orissa might well be 
followed in other Divisions. 
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progress made in primary education in different stages. The 
merit mark was awarded to each school by assigning values of 
five, three,one respectively to pupils in three stages, i.e. Upper 
Primary. Lower Primary, reading printed book and Lower 
Primary not reading printed books. Success was attributed to 
pre-existence of indigenous system of mass education in Orissa 
and the economical way the primary grants were awarded by 
district board preferring quality to quantity.”® 

In the resolution of the 20th March 1897 the Government 
of India advocated for a principle of reform in the primary 
education with an eye mainly to the interests of agriculturists. 
Local Governments were directed to make teaching of 
elementary science compulsory in primary schools. it was 
expected that the agriculturists should learn something 
regarding village maps and land records and commercial 
accounts. In 1901 the system of separate schools for 
agriculturists was considered cheaper.” 


78. Simla Records - Home 1897 Dept. Education - Prcceedings February 
Nos. 18 to 52. 
Calcutta, the 15th Dec., 1896 Resolution No. 4119. 
21. The difference between one district and another in these 
respects, is, according to the Director, attributed to main causes, 
viz. (1) the pre-existence of the indigenous system of mass 
educationin tracts like Burdwan Presidency, Dacca, Chittaganj, 
and Orissa Division in which consequently the Department had 
its fields in operation already prapared, and (2) the more or less 
economical way in which the primary grant is administered some 
districts prefering qualities to quantity. 

79. Government of India, Home Department - Education - A. 
Proceedings, July 1903 - Nos. 46-56. Notes. 
2. The principles advocated in the resolution of the 20th March 
1897 were - (a) Reform in primary education (b) The improvement 
of readers and text books, (c) Training of teachers. 
ଉର It was urged on local Government that the teaching of 
elementary science should be made compulsory in primary 
schools, that it should not, however, be taught as a separate 
subject, but by means of school readers illustrated by object 
lessons. It was not considered necessary that agriculturists 
should be taught as a separate subject in L.P. Schools. 
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The intention was to extend a single form of education. 
The ideas of spreading education to the agriculturists struck to 
M. S. Das, the outstanding leader of Orissa. 

On April 4th, 1896 M.S.Das, the representative of Orissa 
had proposed in the Council of the Lt. Governor for special 
provision for the education of the sons of the agriculturists 
and teaching of agriculture.® But not until the year 1904-05 did 
the Government share the anxisty of M.S.Das to consider it 
proper to train teachers for the village schools to teach 
agriculture to the children of the agriculturists. Negligence of 
the primary education of agriculturists, a major drawback in 
the educational policy, was taken into consideration by the 
Simla Educational Conference. 

The general success of the British effort to promote 
primary education in the second half of the nineteenth century 
in Orissa was primarily due to her own indigenous system of 
education. This is clear from the report of A Croft. He had 
admired the national system of education prevailing in Orissa 
prior to the introduction of western education. He believed 
that the indigenous system of education was independent of 
the Bengal system. It had greater influence on society. This 
facilitated expansion of primary education repidly.®* The 


In the letter of the 27th November, 1901 the opinion was expressed 
that a system of saparate schools for agriculturists appeared to 
offer a comparatively cheap means, of extending a simple form of 
education and that in all provinces arrangements should be made 
to establish shorter and simpler courses for agriculturists than 
are required for those who intend to use the primary stages of 
education as a preliminary only. 

80. UTKAL DOIPIKA - Page 125 -18th March, 1905. 

81. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal 1893-94 P.67 (113). 
TE eh Orissa was quite independent of Bengal in this 
respect and had its own national system of education, which 
was probably more far reaching in its influence than except that 
of Bengal..........ccevceees In Bihar on the other hand there was no 
widespread indigenous system, and therefore no tradition 
among the villagers leading them to the general and ready 
acceptance of education when offered. 
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following figures can give an idea of the educational scene in 
Orissa towards the end of nineteenth century. 

PROPORTION OF SCHOLARS TO POPULATION IN 1896-97 
Percentage 
of scholars (Male) 


to male population 
of schoo! going age 


Percentage Percentage 
of femals scholars | of total scholars | of primary 
to total female to total popul- schools 

population of ation of school 


school going age |{ going age 
Orissa 37.6 2.2 19.S 6283 
Tributary 
States 12.6 0.4 6.5 1170 


However, the British educational policy helped in the 
growth of an organised system of elementary instruction for 
the masses.®® Want of funds, lethargy of the masses and 
inefficiency of teachers prevented rapid progress. The desire 
of the middle class for higher education that affected mass 
education in other parts of India was not conspicuous in 
Orissa.® 

The policy of spread of useful and practical instruction of 
the masses remained unchanged. More progress was evinced 
in the progress of education in the Orissa Division by the end 
of 1907. During this period Sambalpur was transferred from 
the Central provinces to the Orissa Division of Bengal. The 
number of schools increased by 1.2% and that of pupils by 22.5% 
in the sphere of primary education of boys. The average cost of 
educating a boy was Rs. 3.0 in primary school.® 


82. Education in Bengal! - First Quinquennia!l Report. (1892-93 to 1896- 
97) - PP.68-78. 

83. Progress of education in India - 1902-07 P. 12. 
ଶହେ The spread of usefut and practical instruction among 
the masses has remained the principal feature of educational 
POC rive Various causes have continued against the 
fulfilment of this aim. The loud claim of higher education, the 
lethargy of the lower classes and the inferiority of the teachers. 
The middle classes desire higher institutions, the maintenance 
of whose efficiency demands the energies and the financial aid 
of the State. 

84. Progress of education in Bengal - 1901-02 to 1906-07-P.S1. 
{Orissa Division) 
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The Government differed form the people regarding the 
factors retarding rapid extension of education of the masses. 

Demand for exemption from fees and from compulsory 
attendance was not considered by the Government, as it held 
inefficient teachers responsible for slow progress.” The 
Government’s objects were to raise the status of primary 
teachers and to impart instruction on indigenous lines adopted 
to modern requirements and to rational method. Improvement 
in this line required more money and care. 

The scheme of grant-in-aid in 1902-03 also underwent a 
change. The Result Grant System after reigning supreme in 
Orissa for a quarter of a century was substituted by the system 
of payment by quarterly subsistence allowance. The 
Government of india ordered its abolition for two factors - 

(a) (It was uncertain in operation. 

({b) It encouraged cramming. 

In the new system grant was paid in form of quarterly 
subsistence allowance and a further allowance at the end. 
Assessment of the grant to a school was based on regular 
attendance, buildings, circumstances of locality, teachers, 
quality of instruction and outlay from other sources.’ The Simla 


85. Progress of Education in India - 1907-12 - P.12. 
Elementary Education- 
ନ Exemption from fees and compulsory attendance have 
been urged.............. The latter is a drastic measure to adopt 
towards a population which is not within reasonable distance 
of general literacy and large section of which would resent such 
interference with liberty as an act of tyranny. Economic progress 
and the improvement of the schools itself will probably of 
themselves commence a change of attitude. The most. urgent 
improvement is the raising of the pay and status of the village. 
teachers.......s.cersce this rather than defects of curricula is probably 
responsible for the divorce of teaching from the practical issue 
of village life and the consequant want of popularity and of 
marked effect on literecy. 

86. Progress of Education in Bengal, 1902-03 to 1906-07 -PP. 54-55. 
2. The views of the Simla Conference, 1901. 
Condemned this systems as uncertain in operation and tending 
to encourage cramming. The Government of india ordered that 
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Conference held that the Result Grant System worked well in 
more advanced areas where as the new system was suitable 
for backward areas. 

Special grants were made by the Government of india to 
carry out the Simla Conference’s recommendation. The special 
grant of Rs.4 lakhs in 1902 and Rs. 10 lakhs in 1905 were meant 
for improvement of Primary education in Bengal on the 
following heads:- 

(a) Organisation and aiding of maoktobs; 

(b) Establishment of guru training schools; 

(c) Strengthening of the Inspecting staff; 

(d) The provision of building grants for primary 

education. 

The new system of grant-in-aid had an adverse effect on 
promotion of education. The system was completely at the 
mercy of the local authority i.e. the Local Board members and 
inspecting officers. | 

In certain localities of Puri District, schools were closed 
in March and opend in April to avoid being included in the list 
of aided schools. Successful operation of the scheme was 
doubftul as the amount of aid was too small. The rate of stipend 
varied from eight annas to one rupee. This led to instability. A 
number of schools were closed after a short period’s existence 
and the stipends were transferred to other institutions. So 
insteed of hetping in promotion of primary education it 
retarded it. Due to frequent transfer of grant from one school 
to another no school was benefited.®’ 


result grant system was to be as soon as possible be replaced by 
a system of payment in which “attendance, buildings, 
circumstances of the locality, teachers, nature of instruction and 
outlay from other sourecs” would all be taken into consideration 
in assessing the grant. 

87. Government of Bengal - General Department - Education File 8R- 
26 Proceedings 62-66 Decenber 1909. 
{Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for the year 1908-09) 
Primary education for Indian boys, teachers and their 
remuneration — of Orissa Mr. Rao says - The present system of 
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The work of organising and improving lower primary 


schools became a problem due to low rate of stipend provided 
by the new system of grant-in-aid. Two remedies were 
proposed - 


(i) Enhancement of the grant to enable the 
department to have effective control over schools. 
{ii) Grant of more money to the District Board to enable 
it to pay grant at a higher rate to deserving schools. 
Progress of mass education naturally could not be 


expected under this system of grant-in-aid unless the amount 
of grant was enhanced. 


With the growth of national consciousness in the first 


decade of the twentieth century demand for free elementary 
education was growing all over India. It was alleged that the 


88. 


payment to gurus by subsistence and further allowance is 
admittediy an improvement on the system of payment by result 
which it has superseded, but it can not be fully successful so 
long as the allowance continue to be so low. The rates of stipends 
given to the majority of lower primary schools vary from annas 8 to 
Rs. 1. And he adds a very striking statement of the factors that 
make for inefficiency................ 

TP “These schools are weak and inefficient and have no 
stability in them. They are often found to be closed after a few 
months’ existence and the stipends that consequently fall vacant 
have to be transferred to other schools, which in their turn are 
abolished sometime in the following year. Thus the grants are 
transferred from school to school without benefitting any school 
or effecting any improvement’. 

Government of Bengal - General Department- Education - File 
BR-1 Proceedings 63-68, December, 1910. 

{Report on Public instruction in Bengal for the year 1909-10. 
Chapter-V - Para 94} 

94. Thare seems to be no reason to doubt that a fairly efficient 
system of primary education can be established in this division 
on the grant -in- aid basis. The grant-in-aid must however be 
large enough to enable the Department to exercise some contro! 
over the schools.............. that the only alternative if anything is to 
be done for lower primary schools, is the granting of more funds 
to the District Boards that they may increase the grant-in-aid to 
deserving schools. 
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Government was afraid of education. Nationa! schools were 
springing up in different areas. The economic and politica! 
condition favoured such move. The impact was felt in Orissa. It 
was considered wise by the Government to move in harmony 
with the desires of the people. in 1906 the Government of 
India also was in favour of implementing the scheme, provide 
the financial condition permitted it. G.K. Gokhale also placed a 
bill for free and compulsory education before the Imperial 
Legistlative Council.’ 

On the strength of the promise of Sir Herrey Adamson 
on behalf of the Government on the 18th Mar., 1910 Gokhale 
withdrew the resolution.® Thus a measure for abolition of fees 
in the public vernacular school could not be implemented. 

The Government also intended to improve existing 
schools by introduction of new subjects. The Government 
wished to make teaching attractive and practical. 

Introduction of nature study in the primary school 
curriculum of Orissa during the quinquennium 1907-08 to 1911- 
12 was a major reform in the primary education. To popularize 
the scheme there was provision for award of three medals and 
a few diplomas to the best schools and teachers in the subject. 
An inspecting officer of Assistant Sub- Inspector rank was to be 
appointed for nature study in such districts. Students doing 
best in agriculture at the Cuttack Vernacular Training Schoo! 
were eligible for this appointment.”! 


89. Report on progress of Education in India for 1912-17 PP.123-124. 
90. Simla Records - 3- Government of india - Education A-Proceedings, 
July 1911 Nos. 78-79. 
Free and compulsory primary education 


NOES: here a H. W. Orange, O.P.I., 26.4.1910. 
91. Bengal - General Department - Education - file 8R - 2 Proceedings 
- 4-8, May 1914. 


{Report on the progress of education in Bengal for the years 
1907-1908 to1911-12) Para - 30S. 

305. The introduction of Nature study has been one of the greatest 
reforms of the primary schools curriculum. Ouring the 
quinquennium under review, a scheme for encouragement of 
this subject in the Orissa Division was sanctioned by the 
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There was the plan to extend it to other divisions if it 
was found successful in Orissa.” 

However, educational policy was influenced by major 
events of national and international importance. These sere :- 

(a) Creation of separate province on April 1, 1912 

{b) Announcement of large additional grant from 

Imperial revenues in 1912, 13 and 14. 

{c) Outbreak of the war in 1914. 

Before the districts that forming Bihar and Orissa were 
constituted into a separate province, ‘their educational needs 
were naturally subordinated to those of the more advanced 
districts under the Government of Bengal.’ ” The territorial 
re-distribution was expected to give a greater impetus to 
progress. 

More attention and money could be devoted to the 
development and improvement of loca! educational 
institutions as liberal grants from the Imperial Government 
were available. Prior to rearrangement of boundarise 
substantial portion of the grants was being expended at the 
capital and other areas in its vicinity with more developed 
system of education. 

The major handicap of the educational system was 
paucity of funds. Due to diverse social conditions uniformity in 
regulation could not be maintained. The Government of India 
also was opposed to centralisation of provincial system. 
Superficial unity was not even attempted.* Compulsory and 


D.P. lc licens The scheme was put in practice for the first time last 
year. 

92. Bengal - General Department - Education -File 8R - 2 Proceedings 
4-8, May 1914. 


{Report on progress of education in India - 1907-12-P.164). 
Pe Nature study has been encouraged in the guru training 
schools, middle English and Primary Schools in Orissa by the 
grant of medals and diplomas by the Agriculture Department. 
This is an experiment at present confined to Orissa but if 
successful, it will probaly be extended to other divisions. 

93. (Report on progress of education in Bihar and Orissa (1912-17) P.1 

94. Bihar and Orisasa - Education Department - File No.IE/171 of 1913 
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free primary education was not considered practicable. due to 
financial and administrative reasons though the Government 
wished extension of primary education. Only local 
Governments were requested for extension of free primary 
education to the poorer and backward section of the society.” 
So it can be restated here that defects of the educational policy 
were due to want of funds. 

A significant development in the educational! policy in 
Orissa was the abolition of inspecting pandits and their 
replacement by Sub- Inspector of schools. This question was 
submitted in November, 1905 to the Secretary of State in 
connection with reform of. the Inspecting staff. This was 
discussed at the Conference of the Commissioners in October, 
1906. The Director again consulted the Commissioner in 1910. 
The Director was unofficially informed to act on his own 
authority in reducing the number of inspecting pandits. Action 
was accordingly taken at Puri. 

When no adequate provision existed for training of 
primary teachers the inspecting pandits were appointed. A 
number of inspecting pandits or guru inspectors were 
untrained and were completely ignorant of the subject matters 


A. Proceedings for June 1913, Nos. 1-4 
Educational Policy of the Government of India 
Each province has its own educational system, which has grown 
up under its local condition and became familiar to the people 
as a part of their well-being. In view of the diverse social 
conditions in India there cannot in practice be one set of 
regulation and one rate of progress for the whole of India. Even 
In provinces there is scope for greater variety in types of institution 
than exists today. The Government of india has no desire to 
centralise provincial systems or to attempt to introduce a 
supficial uniformity. 

95. Bihar & Orissa - Education Department -File No.lE/ 171 of 1913 - A. 
Proceedings for June 1913, Nos. 1-4, Para -10. 
ନ Local Government have been requested to extend 
the application of the principle of free elementary education 
amongst the poorer and more backward section of the population. 
Further than this it is not possible at present to go. 
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taught in schools. They were not only considered incompetent 
but also insincere. 

Charges were brought against them for exaction from 
primary teachers during inspection. So instead of assisting in 
promotion of primary education they hindered its expansion.’ 
In1911 - 12 eight posts of inspecting pandits of Puri and fourteen 
of the Cuttack district were abolished. The old system 
continued in aboriginal areas. The inspecting pandits were 
replaced by a smaller number of Sub-Inspectors in the year 
1917.” 

In March, 1914 the Government formed a Committee to 
examine the question of development, improvement and 
organisation of the primary education of the province. 

Some of the important recommendations were as 
follows :- 

(a) Function of local bodies be confined to vernacular 

education. 

(b) Increase of inspecting staff (one officer for 66 

schools). 

(c) Formation of Managing Committee. 


96. Govt. of Bihar & Orissa (1914) Education Department December - 
File No. IE/139 of 1914 - Nos. 13 & 14 - Para -3. 
3 ଡି There has in fact long been a fealing that officers of 
this class were hindering rather than promoting the progress of 
primary education, and an important step was taken two years 
ago in Orissa when all the inspecting pandits in the district of 
Cuttack were abolished........... It is, however, urged that an 
exception shouid be made in the case of aboriginal areas where 
the Sub-Inspectors are usually of a different race to the guru and 
so less readily gain his confidence............ccccecvees 

97. Simla Records - Proceedings - Education, June 1917 Nos. 26-27. 
Despatch from the Secretary of State No.49 Public Dated, the 13th 


April, 1917. 

Public India Office 

No. 49 London, 13th April, 1917. 
My Lord, 


Having considered in council your Excellency’s despatch No. 31 in 
the Finance Department, dated the 10th Feb., 1917 recommending 
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The Local Self Government Act in September, 1915 
restricted the educational activities of the District Board to 
varnacular education. An educational code was also compiled 
and its first part was published in 1915. 

“ In 1916 the principles and instructions were laid down 
by the Government for expansion and improvement of primary 
education in the newly formed province of Bihar and Orissa. 
Already in 1912 an important step had been taken .whereby 
the minimum stipends to be paid to the different classes of 
gurus was fixed. Instructions also were issued for the 
preparation of a list of schools and thana maps showing the 
population of each village and the situation and class of each 
school. In the year 1917-18 out of 169, 763 children of school 
going age in Orissa 209, 923 were at schools.” 

The programme to regulate the expansion of primary 
education was prepared by the Cuttack District Board in 
response to the letter from the Government of India No. 750 
dated 2nd Sept., 1918 and Mr. Coupland’s letter No. 37-E. dt. 
the 22nd August, 1916. There were three aims in view. 

(a) To double within ten years the number of children 

receiving education of the lower primary standard. 

({b) To provide schools on an average of one lower 

primary school or an infant school to every 21/2 
square miles, one Upper primary school to every 
25 square miles and one middle school to every 
125 square miles. 
the proposed abolition in Bjhar and Orissa of the class of officers 
known as inspecting pandits and, their replacement by a smaller 
number of sub-inspectors | sanction your propsal. 
Austen Chamberlain. 


98. Report on progress of education in Bihar and Orissa for the year 
1917-18- P.23. 
Statement showing percentage of children at schools 
to children of school going age in 1917-18. 
No. of childrenof school No. of children at school 
going age 


ors [Gils otal [J eoys Girls 
[ 371,442| 398,321 | 769,763 [ 173,679 36,244 | 209,923 
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(c) To provide teachers on scale which will render it 
unnecessary for any teacher to teach more than30 
boys or two classes simultaneously.” 
The number of Upper primary and Primary schools in the 
Orissa Division including the municipal areas was increasing. 
The grant from Government supplemented the expenditure 
incurred by the Municipalities in promotion of education. 
The ten year programme for expansion of primary 
education had to encounter problems in its implementation. 
The constitutional reforms of the year 1919 and the financial 
readjustment that followed in its wake stood on the way. The 
expenditure to be incurred for expansion under diarchy was to 
be decided by the new legislative council. Inspite of these 
obstacles the number of night schools increased by eighty in 
Orissa. 
Special significance was attached to promotion of 
primary education of the masses by the representative 
Government as more people were enfranchised. Education 
being a transferred subject, the puplic evinced keen interest 
in its progress. But World War, Non-cooperation movement, 
Khilafat agitation and economic factors stood on way. The rate 
99. Government of Bihar & Orissa (1916) Education Department. 
August File No. HE 23 of 1916 No. 20-22 
From Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar & Orissa. 
Circular No. 37-E dated Ranchi, the 22nd Aug. 1916. 

100. Supplement to the first Quinquennial review on the progress of 
Education in Bihar and Orissa, 1918 - P.85 


Statistics regarding U.P. and L.P.Schools in each District on 
31st March, 1917 including figure for municipal area. 


Name of No. of Schools | increase/ No. of pupils No. of maint No. of 
the Distict Inyear under decrease in year under -ained aided pupils 
since report or stipendant 
previous schoos in year 
year. under report 


Cuttack 86,855 1910 58,121 
Balasore 47,209 1105 33,772 
Angu!l 9,886 251 9,886 
Puri 34,760 856 22,173 
Sambalpur 237 Nil 14,491 227 14,111 

Total 7,334 + 30 1,93,201 4,349 1,38,063 
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of progress was slow and needed acceleration. 

Demand for communal schools increased after the 
beginning of First World War. This unhealthy trend which started 
in 1915, was not supported by the Government. Opening of 
maktabs ind Sanskrit pothsolas was discouraged. People 
demanded in each village a primary school, maktab. Sankrit 
pathsalo, girls school and schoot for depressed class. 

Government failed to provide five schools to a village. 
However, people realised the benefit of co-education in lower 
classes that gave an impetus to mass education. The pace of 
progress in five years i.e. from 1921-1927 as reported in the 
third quinqeennial review of progress of education in Bihar 
and Orissa is not much impressive.!® The two factors affecting 
educational activities of this period were the financiat 
difficulties and the impact of political situation on educational 
institutions of different kinds. 

To strengthen the superior staff of the office of the 
Director, a special post was created in 1930. The special officer 
remained in charge of primary education and girls’ education. 
F. R. Blair was appointed against the post created. Eminent 
leaders of Bihar and Orissa exhibited interest in the educational 
policy of the Government. 


101. Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council Debates (First session - Vol. 
1 - No. 16) - P. 754. 

102. Third quinquennial review of the progress of education in Bihar 
and Orissa (1922-27) P. 62. 

103. Progress ofeducationin Bihar and Orissa (1922-27) 

Chapter Vili - Primary Eudcation 

Number of Number of 

unaided primery pupils in 

schools for indian Primary 

boys Schools for 


Name of 
Districts 


managed aided 
and stipendary 
Primary Schools 


Indian bo' 
ae le [ie 
27 27 26 
[ sf 6] 7 | 8s | ss | 10 | 


Cuttack 3654 1511 1615 1739 1560 1347 10୨7୨ 80446 80844 ୫81,116 
Balasore 2085 799 794 628 635 5୨23 462 38053 38505 38,102 


Puri 2492 729 ୬୨3୨ 748 591 514 528 28248 29639 32,148 
Sambapur 3824 235 374 456 35 21 18 14005 18572 20,404 
Angul 1681 231 204 218 1 9 7 8024 6959 6.930 
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In 1931 in the budget motion by Godavaris Misra, Krishna 
Prasad and Laxmidhar Mohanty proposed out in education 
budget in order to discuss the experiment in compulsory 
primary education in Bihar and Orissa. The Legislative Council 
of the Governor of Bihar and Orissa in 1923 supported free and 
compulsory primary education.!™ This experiment first started 
in Banki in January for three years, then two years and for one 
year next. The policy proved successful. It was financed by 
Government through recurring and non-recurring grants. Due 
to financial difficulties the Government decided to discontinue 
the grant to Cuttack District Board for continuance of the 
successful experiment after March. 

It is unfortunate that the Government decided to 
withdraw a special! grant of Rs. 950 from a scheme after its 
successful implementation for several years.’ However, 


104. The Legislative Counci! of the Gvernment of Bihar and Orissa - 

Monday, 19th February, 1923. 
Resolution 

Free and compulsory primary education. 
That this council recommends to the Government. 
{1) to take early steps to make primary education of boys free 
throughout the province. 
{2) that the declared policy of Government should be to make 
primary education compulsory as soon as possible. 
(3) that a complete scheme for its introduction within definite 
periods in municipal and rurat areas be prepared at an early 
date. 

10S. Government of Bihar and Orissa (1931) Education and 
Development Department. 
Education, July, File No. XIE-28 of 1931 Nos. 26-29 No. 26 Memo No. 
2397-2404 dated the 25th Feb., 1931 
FromCouncil Secretary. 
PE 3. In the Banki Union the experiment is being 
carried on with the help of grants recurring and non-recurring 
given by Government.............. in view of the present financial 
stringency Government have decided to discontinue their grant 
to the Cuttack District Board for the purpose after March, 1931. 
ହମ It is admitted that in Banki compulsion has proved 
successful................ceee. Are we now justified in continuing a special 
grant of Rs. 4,950 for this limited area?........c.ecsceerseeere Now the board 
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growth of public awareness regarding education was a 
remarkable effect of western education in Orissa. People made 
attempts through the legislators to influence the educational 
policy. 

Modification in the grant-in-aid rules for the 
municipalities was also considered essential due to financial 
stringency. In resolution No. 2826-E recorded by the Ministry 
of Education on the 18th Aug., 1925 the municipalities were 
directed to contribute at least fifty percent of the amount of 
the grant of the Government for construction of new primary 
school buildings. Directly aided schools also came under the 
same rule. 

The old rule was modified in notification No. 1331-ER. 
dated the 29th September, 1931. The Government grant need 
not exceed the contribution subscribed locally or by the 
municipalities. So local association became a ‘must’ in case of 
ordinary grants to a primary school save under genera! or special 
sanction of the Government. 

The Ministry of Education, Bihar and Orissa in resolution 
No.7000-E dated the24th December, 1930 appointed a 
Committee to consider some important questions regarding 
improvement of primary education with a view to banishing 
illiteracy. The committee met at Patna on January 12th, 1931. 
Orissa was represented in the committee by six members.” 


should either finance the scheme from its present resources, or 
impose an education cess or drop it. If we had money avilable 
(which we have not) we ought to be using it for an experiment in 
a different type of area, i.e. in the Chapra and Muzaffarpur 
municipalities for which schemes are ready. 

106. Govt. of Bihar & Orissa (1932) Edcuation and Development 
Department. 
Education - September, Fite No. HE-221 of 1932. 
Resolution - Ranchi, the 9th September, 1932. 

107. Govt. of Bihar & Orissa - 1935. Education and Development 
Department - Education- April, File No. IiE-10 of 1935, No. 60-76 
The committee convened by Government in Resolution No. 7000- 
E dated the 24th December, 1830, met at Patna on January 12th, 
13th, 1931. 
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The Primary education committée recommended to 
banish illitaracy by providing a four-year primary education to 
all the boys and girls of the province.’ The committee 
supported co-education at the primary stage, night schools for 
male adults, peripatetic teachers for female adults, a common 
school for Hindus and Muhammadans, equal facilities to 
educationally backward communities and free and compulsory 
primary education, first to boys and then to girls. 

To safeguard the interest of the Oriyas of Singhbhum an 
oriya speaking part of Bihar a special resolution was passed by 
the Committee. In resolution No.45 it was provided that ‘due 
facilities should be provided for Oriya boys in the primary 
schools at Singhbhum. In increesing the number of holidays 
for primary schools to sixty days it was provided in resolution 


The following members attended:- 

1. Hon. Minister of Education. 

2. D.PLL, 

3. Rai Behadur Laxmidhar Mohanty, Chairman Cuttack District 

Board. 

4. Shri Banamali Das, Chairman, Puri District Board 

5S. Shri Sarat Chandra Chakravarty, Chairman, Cuttack Municipality. 

6. Rai Saheb Bhikari Charan Patnayak. 

7. Mr. H. Dippie, D.S.O., Inspector of Schools, Orissa Division. 

8. Shri H. B. Nayak, District Inspector, Balasore. 

9. Shri Charau Chandra Ray. Chairman, Balasore District Board. 
108. Govt. of Bihar & Orissa (1935) Edcuation and Development 

Department. 

Education - April, File No. IIE-10 of 1935 Nos. 68-76. 

Report of the primary education Committee. 

Resolution-1 : The object of the Government and the local bodies 

inendeavouring to banish illiteracy should be to make accessible 

to every boy and girl a four-year primaryschoo!l which should 

provide instruction in 3R, boys environment, stories of the country’s 

heroes, physical exercise, religious instructions and hard work. 

Resolution-12 : For male adults nightschools are necessary but 

they should only be opened if this can-be done without detriment 

to the education of children............s...cececs 

Resolution-14 : Co-education at the primary stage should be 

encouraged as far as possible. 

Resolution-21 : It is desirable to aim at a common school for 

Hindus and Muhammadans. 
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No. 46 that ‘holidays caused by floods might replace the 

summer or puja vacation’ in Orissa. 

The Government accepted the recommendation which 
merely reaffirmed the principles already adopted and were in 
operation. For example the resolution on co-education at the 
primary stage and education of girls and female adults, who 
observe prudah, were accepted as these recommendations were 
not different from the existing policy of the Government.” 

In resolution Nos. 21 and 22 the primary education 
committee recommended common school for Hindus and 
Muhammadans with common readers at the lower primary 
stage.!° G. E. Fawcus, the Director of Public Instruction pointed 
out the difficulties in regions where the Hindus and 
Muhammadans used different languages in their daily 
transactions. ‘Rai Bahadur Laxmidhar Mohanti ofOrissa pointed 
out and the Conference noted that they will be very difficult of 
application in Orissa’. This was because Hindue and 
Muhammadans in Orissa do not use the same language. 
However, the Director wanted the new Government of Orissa 
to solve the issue. 

The Government were reluctant to accept resolution 
No.45 passed by the Primary Education Committee. This 
109. Govt. of Bihar & Orissa(1935) Education & Development 

Department. 

Education - April,File No. i1E-53 of 1935 Nos. 50-54. 

Extract from resolution No. 775E dated the 22nd Feb., 1935S. 

13. Co-education at primary stage. 

ଗା ିରକର This recommondation, which is in accordance with 
the policy of Government announced in paragraph 6 & 7 of their 
resolution No. 1885-E., recorded on the 31st March 1930, is 
accepted. 

110. Government of Bihar and Orissa (1935S) Education & Development 
Department- Education- April File No. HE-10 of 1935. 
Resolution-21 : Is is desirable to aim at a common school for 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 

22. Common readers for Hindu and Muhammadan boys can be 
used as far as primary stage but not further. 


111. Government of Bihar & Orissa - Education & Development 
Department (Education) 
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resolution, on providing due facilities to Oriya boys in the 
primary schools of Singhbhum, was considered from a different 
angle. The just demand of a minority to be educated in their 
mother tongue was rejected due to the unsympathetic attitude 
of the administration. Local officers particularly the District 
Inspector was hostile to the idea. The real fear being the 
hostility to the recommendation of the committee was 
political. It was apprehended by the Biharis that the Oriyas will 
take advantage of the facilities offered to Oriya boys in the 
primary schools of Singhbhum and will renew their claim for 
inclusion of Singhbhum in Orissa. 


April - File No. lIE-32 of 1935 Nos. 1 & 2. 
From G.E. Fawcus, D.P.1., Bihar and Orissa. No. 174-T-3P-103-33 
dated, Camp Sambalipur, the 23rd December, 1933. 
315 ନିଲ The next three resolutions plainly apply only to 
areas where Hindus and Muhammadans use a common language 
for their daily intercourse. 
ନନ 1 am not sure about Orissa, but the question whether 
facilities should or should not be provided for instructiong the 
Muhammadans of Orissa in Urdu may be left for the new 
Government of Orissa to decide. 

112. Government of Orissa & Bihar (1935) Education & Development 
Department. 
Education - April, File No. IlE-66 of 1935 Nos. 31 & 32 
From G.E. Fawcus, D.P.1. to Government of Bihar and Orissa No. 
4679 - 3P-24-33 dt. Patna the 30th Nov., 19393. 
No. 31 : 2 Mr. Dippi Writes :- " 
The desire of Singhbhum Oriyas to have their children educated 
in Oriya is legitimate and cannot be withstood on any logical 
grounds. That it would ultimately result in the demand for 
receognition of Oriya as a Court language is probably true but is 
not an argument against the claim of a minority to be educated 
in its own language. There is nothing in the regulation to prevent 
the recognition of Oriya primary schools, but the administration 
has been unsympathetic. 
3. The matter has been fully considered by Government this year 
and the decision reached was that present is not a suitable 
occasion for any move on the part of Government to promote the 
use of Oriya language in Singhbhum. 
No. 32 : Notes - The acceptance of the resolution under 
consideration is sure to have political repercussions and 
advantage will be taken of it later to renew the claim for inclusion 
of Singhbhum in Orissa. 
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The Britishers found in Orissa a system of great antiquity 
existing without seeking or receiving aid from the Government 
for the education of the people. After ignoring the education 
of the masses for about forty years, the Government accepted 
the systematic promotion of genera! education as one of the 
duties of the state from 1854. Primary education became the 
instruction of the masses through the vernacular in such 
subjects as will best ‘stimulate their intelligence and fit them 
for their position in life’. They succeeded in engrafting their 
system on the indigenous system by subsidising indigenous 
schools and by improving the quality of teaching by inclusion 
of new subjects to 3Rs-such as-drawing village map, nature 
study, study of heroes, hand work, physica! exercises and 
religious instructions. 

At the time of introduction of the British educational 
policy the Government used to encounter hostility to their 
poticy. After nearly half a century after the assumption of 
responsibility of education of the masses the entire scene 
changed. As a necessary accompaniment of all measures of 
social, political and economic reforms, expansion of education 
engaged the attention of the people to an extent unthinkable 
at the time of its inception. The Government in the initial stage 
blamed the society for its poor response but gradually people 
condemned Government as it was not favouring demand for 
free, compulsory elemantary education. For such change in 
the attitude of the society the Government deserved credit. 
Due to inability of the Government to move in harmony with 
popular opinion unaided national schools started springing up. 
With the passing of the Government of india Act, 1935 the 
formation of the new provincs of Orissa in 1936 and 
introduction of provincial autonomy in 1937 the Oriyas could 
aspire for growth of mass education in intensity, in order to 
banish illiteracy from Orissa. 
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Secondary Education 


Secondary Education in Orissa as elsewhere has little 
indigenous base. it was introduced by the British Government 
and the Christian Missionaries. Bentinck’s Resolution, 1935 
favouring promotion of European science and literature among 
the upper classes in English gradually led to the growth of this 
aspect of education. Opening of English schools and colleges 
became quite common after the declaration of the policy of 
the Government. Orissa had only schools but no colleges at 
the initial stage. Sccondary education was promoted but 
primary education was ignored and it had to struggle against 
downward filtration. In course of its evolution instruction in 
Secondary Schools started at the end of Primary Education and 
ended at the beginning of the Collegiate Education. it was 
imparted in English and vernacular. In Secondary schools English 
was introduced as subject of instruction in the lower classes of 
the school and as the medium of instruction in the upper 
classes. In Vernacular Middle School English was not taught. 
Both imparted secondary education in two highest classes 
which were called sometimes the middle stage or the lower 
secondary stage. 

The ravolutionary decision taken by the Government of 
india in 1835 was experimented in different parts of the 
country. All efforts were directed to create good English 
Scholars. A period of attempts differing at different provinces 
to extend English education started while missionary efforts 
continued as a vital force in promotion of British Educational 
Policy. The institutions imparting Secondary Education were 
the Higher Zilla Schools, Middle English Schools and Middle 
Vernacular Schools. The Midd!e Vernacular Schools really 
belong to the Primary Schoo! system as the highest level of 
primary education was reached in these schools. 
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In Orissa the Baptist Missionaries were responsible for 
the introduction of English Education before the adoption of 
Bentinck’s resolution in 1835. Establishment of the Cuttack 
English School in 1823-1824 was the outcome of their efforts. 
This instruction was meant for the education of the Christian 
destitutes and was also aimed at conversion of people by 
means of English Education. The Government deliberately 
avoided opening of an English School at Cuttack lest the 
missionary efforts would be affected. 

In 1835 arrangements were completed by W. Wilkinson, 
Collector, Puri to establish an English School there. The Puri 
English School was opened in the Office-cum-residence of 
the Sudder Ameen, having accommodation for fifty students. 
Such effort was baffled by hostility of the local people. It 
seemed almost impossible to give English instruction to the 
Oriyas at Puri as the advantages of such education were not 
appreciated there properly.*® A few Oriya students attended 
the school. The remaining students were the sons of the local 
officials who were mostly Bengalis. The conservatism of the 
priestly class was supposed to be the cause of lukewarm 


1. General Committee of Public Instruction Cuttack, Dinajpur and 
Dacca Schools correspondence. 
15th July 1840 - 31 Dec., 1841 
From General! Committee of Public Instruction To A.M.Mills, 
Commissioner, Cuttack, Dt. 11th Jan., 1841 
‘It was from a desire to avoid any interference with the laudable 
effort of the Baptist Missionary Society to improve the education 
of the inhabitants of Cuttack that prevented the Committee from 
forming school at the populous capital of the district at Cuttack. 
2. General Committee of Public instruction Puri and Cuttack Schools 
Correspondence 
(17th June 1835 -13thDec., 1840). 
From Mr. Wilkinson to Mr. Grant - 17th June 1835 - Pooree. 
- Reports on the state of the school and requests that a master 
be soon appointed for the Institution. 
ନର The substantial gentlemen of this part of india are chiefly 
priest of the temple of Juggunnath or men otherwise interested 
in keeping the people in a state of ignorance. So t fear no great 
assistance can be expected from them. A few of the least bigoted 
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support extended to the school at Puri.* Ganganarayan Bose 
was appointed English teacher of the school. In 1836 only 
twenty five students could be shown in the roll. To prevent 
further fall of students the General Committee was also 
contemplating to make payments to students. All efforts to 
procure students were frustrated because of the 
disinclination of the Oriyas to receive English education.* The 
decreasing number of students even led to the postponement 
of the appointment of a second teacher. It was suggested to 
manage the instruction of the beginners with the help of the 
senior students as monitors. To popularize the Puri School 
W.Davies, the Head master proposed to make the local 
vernacular school, opened in 1835 by private contribution, 
subsidiary to the Puri School. But the Government instead of 
supporting any subsidiary school agreed to teaching of 
vernacular as a subordinate subject to English literature and 


of them have subscribed and more may perhaps be induced to 
come forward when they see that the religious prejudices are 
not in the slightest degree interfered with. 

3. General Committee of Public Instruction Puri and Cuttack Schools 
correspondence (17th June 1835 - 13 Dec., 1840) 
From Ganganarayan Bose, English Teacher To Secretary to the 
General Committee of Public instruction, Fort William, Dated 
Pooree, the 1st April, 1836. 
ର ର଼ଜିଖଭକଶକଳାଗଗ୍ରର The reason of so few pupils having been hitherto 
admitted to the schoo! | consider to be, that the inhabitants of 
the town, chiefly consists of the Priests of the temple of 
Juggernaut, to whom a knowledge of the ‘Stoster’ is more 
profitable than the English Language. 

4. General Committee of Public Instruction Puri and Cuttack Schools 
correspondence. (17th June 1835 - 13 Dec., 1840) 
From H.R. Payne, Secretary to the tocal Committee of Public 
Instruction, Puri 
To Secretary General, Committee of Public Instruction, Fort william 
Dt. Ist Oct., 1836. 
ଜଡ The Committee agree generally in the suggestion of the 
Headmaster and trust that the General Committee will take an 
early opportunity of paying students thereon, as otherwise the 
number of scholars may be expected to fali off instead of 
increasing. 
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science.’ Two prizes were also awarded to students of Puri 
school for proficiency in English Grammar and highest 
attendance. But the above measures could not popularize 
English education. 


The Local Committee of Public Instruction was opposed 


to the removal of the Puri School to some other place.® Efforts 
were made to create interest in the school by providing Oriya 
Books translated by A. Sutton for the Schoo! Book Society. The 
Local Committee requested the Government to send the Oriya 
books by dawk banghy for use of the students.’ The 


5. 


General Committee of Public instruction Puri and Cuttack Schools 
correspondence. 

{17 June 1835- 13 Dec., 1840) 
From Secretary to General Committee of Public instruction. 
To 1.C.R. Payne, Secretary the the Loca! Committee of Public 
instruction, Puri. 

Dated, Fort William, the 2nd May, 1838. 
(6) ee The General Committee not at present prepared to 
support any subsidiary school! of the class referred to was it so 
disposed it would wish then to be quite distinct from the Puri 
School. It is however anxious that at the Puri School every facility 
should be afforded for the efficient cuitivation of the Vernacular 
dialect as a subordinate subject of study. 

{7) The Committee wishes however, that English Literature and 
Science of Europe should be considered as prominent object for 
instruction. 
General Committee of Public Instruction Puri and Cuttack Schools 
correspondence. 

{17 June, 1835- 13 Dec., 1840) 
From H.R.Payne, Secratary to the Local Committee of Public 
Instruction. 5 
To Secretary to theGenera! Committee of Public Instruction, Fort 
William. 

Dated Pooree, the1l2th December, 1838. 
ସନ The Local Committee donot see reason to consider the 
state of the Pooree schcol at present, as any other than a 
favourab!e one neither do they think that the English School 
would be removed to any other part of the province where its 
objects mould be more effactively attained. 

General Committee of Public instruction Puri and Cuttack Schools 
correspondence. 
{17 June, 1835 - 13 Dec., 1840} 
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Government also provided emptioyment to suitable students 
of the school with a view to have a favourable effect upon the 
school of Puri. The Secretary of the Local Committee 
recommended appointment of five students as surveying 
officers at Cuttack.® All these efforts failed. The British objective 
to educate the upper classes in English could not be attained at 
Puri. 

Conditions at Cuttack were different. The Cuttack 
English School under the supervision of the Baptist Mission 
was primarily meant for instruction of the destitute children 
but subsequently pupils belonging to other religions were 
also admitted to it. The use of the scripture as a school book 
became optional for the non-Christian students. Opening of 
an English School by the government at Cuttack was resisted 
by Missionaries. The Cuttack School continued as the only 
institution of the kind between Calutta and Vizagpatam after 


From H. R. Payne, Secretary to the Local Committee of Public 
instruction. 
To Secretary to the General Committee of Public Instruction. 
Fort William Dated Pooree, the 24th Feb., 1839. 
ଜର ଃଏ ରଜ It seems almost impossible to give English instruction 
to the Oriyas unless the way is paved by good translations from 
English into the Vernacular tongue,new ideas, as well as words 
are to be introduced into their minds. The English language is 
only generally spokan by the few Europeans in the District. 

8. General Committee of Public Instruction Puri and Cuttack Schools 
correspondence. 
{17 Jun 1835 - 13 Dec. 1840) 
Letter from R. Davies, Secretary to Local Committee of Public 
Instruction, Pooree. 
To Secretary to the General Committee of Public Instruction, Fort 
William. 
Dated, Pooree, the 6th November, 1839. 
In accordance with the desire of the General Committee that 
care should be taken to provide employment for such of the 
students of the Government schools as are found fit for it. 
recommend 5 of these who had studied Mensuration and Practical 
Mathematics in the Pooree School t£O........ccceeceececceceeeeeccees the 
gentleman in charge of the survey for the Southern Division 
immediately on his establishment. 
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the collapse of the experiment at Puri.* Circumstances were 
however, not favourable for the continuance of its 
management by the Baptists. fn 1836 it was managed by a Local 
Committee. Transfer of management from the Baptist 
Missionaries to the Government was favoured as more money 
was needed for efficient management of the school. 
Withdrawal of many people from the list of subscribers 
compelled the authorities to take such a decision. The 
missionary management also was considered detrimental! to 
the cause of promotion of education in this institution as 
people feared conversion. Local people and civil servants 
supported the proposed changes. Unlike Puri higher caste 
Oriyas of Cuttack evinced interest in English Education.’ 


9. General Committee of Public instruction Puri and Cuttack Schools 

correspondence {17 July 1835 - 13 Oec., 1840} 

From A. Sutton 

To Capt. J. R. Burch, Cafcutta. Cuttack, Octo., 30,1837. 
ଆହାନ Should the government school be established it will 
probably crush ours, whether this be desirable, the Board of 
Education meet judge. 

The school is entering upon the 14th year of its existence 
amidst the ever varying charactor of European society in India it 
has maintained its efficiency. Many unrespectable youth have 
been rescued by it from ignorance and vice, and others are sharing 
its benefits. For a long time it was the only institution between 
Vizagpatam and Calcutta. Whether it is to continue its beneficial 
influence rests with your board of instruction. 

10. General Committee of Public Instruction Cuttack, Dinajpur and 

dacca Schools correspondence {15th July 1840 -31 Dec., 1841} 
Letter from the Commissioner, Orissa Division. No. 2751 
To Secretary to the General Committee of Public instruction, Fort 
William 
Office of the Commissioner, 19th Division: 30th June, 1840. 
4. To the above persons in September 1837 | had the honour of 
recommending the establishment of a Governmeht school! at 
Cuttack, but at that time it met with little support from the fear 
entertained of doing injury to the present institutions, these 
objections now no longer exist as the missionary society have of 
themselves come forward and proposed to place the school 
under the control and better management of your Committee. 
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The attention of the Government was directed to Cuttack 
because of the failure of the English School at Puri. 

The General Committee was requested by the 
Commissioner. A. Mills, to establish a Government school at 
Cuttack in response to the wish of the residents and the 
missionaries to acquaint the people with the English Language 
and western science. The Secretary of the public committee 
advised far greater. 

Involvement of local people for the survival of the 
institution.3! To reduce expense in construction of the school 
building employment of prisoners was also accepted by the 
Secretary.” The Committee followed the system of instruction 


5. The Committee are doubtless aware that Cuttack is large 
populated town containing upwards of 50000 
inhabitants.............. It is observed that the higher class of the 
native community have lately evinced a strong desire of imparting 
an English Education to their children. 

11. General Committee of Public instruction Cuttack, Dinajpur and 
Dacca Schools correspondence - 15th July 1840—31 Dec., 1841 
From Secretary, General Committee of Public Instruction 
To A. Mill. Commissioner, Cuttack. 
Dated, Calcutta the 15th Juiy, 1840 


a reese I conclude the missionaries will have nothing 
to say to the school which will be supported by donation 
subscriptions and after a certain number of free scholars by the 
pay for the schooling of the boys. We endeavour to keep up and 
extend these sources of income not only by its enabling us to 
extend our operations, but also by its inducing the residents to 
take a greater interest in the success of the School, and the 
inhabitants to appreciate the education imparted to their 
children. 

12. General Committee of Public instruction, Cuttack Dinajpur and 
Dacca Schools correspondence 
15th July 1840—31 Dec., 1841. 
Letter from J.A. Wise, Secretary to General Committee of Public 
Instruction. 
To A.Mills, Commissioner, Cuttack. 
Calcutta the 15th July 1840 
PP The use of the prisoners in constructing the building 
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remodelled and conducted according to the Government 
system followed in the other Zilla Schools of Bengal. 

The General Committee placed One Thousand Rupees 
at the disposal! of the Collector to erect the building. 

The military Board was also requested to direct the 
convicts to assist in the construction.” G.G. Mackintosh, 
Officiating Magistrate of Cuttack placed hundred and fifty 
convicts at the disposal of the party in charge of construction 
of building. 

Accommodation for three hundred students was 
considered sufficient. The public was induced to help in 
promotion of education by lavish contribution. A marble slab 
was to be placed in the new building in the name of the 
subscriber if the subscription amounted to three hundred 
rupess or more. The Local Committee was to be constituted of 
both Europeans and Oriyas with the Commissioner as the 
President. Selection of teachers was the primary duty of the 
Committee formed with the approval of the Governor General 
in Council. The books and furniture of the late Pooree School 
were made over to the Cuttack School. The General Committee 


will diminish the expense considerably. The situation of the 
school should be central, its position high and the ground not 
too small as a play ground is always of importance. 

13. General Committee of Public instruction Cuttack, Dinajpur and 
Dacca Schools. 

Correspondence 15th July 1840 - 31 Dec, 1841. 

Letter from General Committee of Public Instruction. To 
Commissioner, Cuttack Dated, 1ith January, 1841. 

4. As suggested by you, the General Committee have addressed 
the Military Board requesting them through the superintendance 
of their executive officer at Cuttack to undertake the buildihg and 
to provide for its repairs as the school will be Government 
property. The Committee trust the convicts will be allowed to 
assist in the erection of the building. 

14. General Committee of Public Instruction, Cuttack, Dinajpur and 
Dacca Schools correspondance. 15th July 1840—31 Dec., 1841 
Letter No. 814 - From Secretary to the General Committee of Public 
Instruction. 

To The Military Board Dated 14th June, 1841. 
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also directed the Local Committee to appoint the teacher of 
the Puri School on a salary of Rs. 150 a month. It was proposed 
to appoint a second teacher on a salary of eighty rupees and 
two Oriya pandits on a salary of eight to twelve and sixteen to 
twenty rupees a month. The monthly expenditure was fixed at 
Rs.300. All these efforts aimed at spread of western education 
in Cuttack.” The General Committee of Public instruction 
intended to appoint a suitable European Headmaster of the 
Cuttack School.’ Mahash Chandra Banerjee was at first 
temporarily appointed Headmaster. As he could not join due 
to indisposition, Dr. Yates was appointed on a salary of Rs. 150 
a month. 
Even with the opening of the Cuttack School, the Oriyas in 
the initial stage couldn't take advantage of western education 
imparted in the institution. Most of the students were the 
children of the non-Oriya officials working at Cuttack. No body 
joined from the rura! areas. Poverty and ignorance of the utility 
of English education might have been the possible causes.” The 
Oriyas were slow to realise the benefit of English education. 
15. General Committee of Public Instruction, Cuttack,Dinajpur and 
Dacca Schools, Correspondence. 
(15th July 1840 - 31 Dec., 1841) 
From Genera! Committee of Public instruction 
To Commissioner, Cuttack Dated 11th January,1841. 
Ss They now avail themselves of the first opportunity of 
stating their plan for forming an efficient school which will afford 
the inhabitants the means of acquiring a useful knowledge of 
their own language and a thorough acquaintance with the English 
language and the elements of the Science of the West. 

16. General Committee of public instruction Cuttack, Dinajpur and 
Dacca Schools Correspandence 
(15th July 1840 — 31 Dec., 1841) 
Letter No. 390 - FromSecretary to General Committee of Public 
instruction. 
To i. W.Mallet, Secratary to the Local Committee of Public Instruction, 
Cuttack. 
Dated Fort William, the 13th March, 1841. 

17. General Committee of Public instruction Cuttack Dinajpur and 
Dacca Schools correspondence. 
15th July 1840 — 31 Dec., 1841. 
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Out of 115 students in the Cuttack Government School in 1845 
only ten were Muhammadans. This was due to the antipathy of 
Muhammadans to English education and the scanty population 
of this community in Orissa.® Towards the close of the year 1846 
it was found that out of one hundred and eight students only 
forty six were Oriyas and the rest were Bengalis.” 


In order to popularize the Government English School, 


promises of appointment were also held before its students in 
the educational! insitution. These scholars were considered 
better qualified than the indigenous teachers in rural Orissa.?° 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Letter No. 32 From the Secretary to Loca! Committee of Public 
Instruction. 

To Secretary to General Committee of Public Instruction, Calcutta. 
Dated Cuttack 6th July 1841. 

Quarterly Report 

ସା ସନଙ୍ନା The boys for the most part are the children of the Omlah 
of different Civil officers, as yet but few have come in from the 
moffusil which may be attributed in some measure to the generat 
poverty of the people owing to 3 consecutive years of scarcity and 
also to the character of the Ooriahas themselves who do not very 
quickly appreciate any thing new. 

Bengal - General (Education) Proceedings the 21st January 1846 
Nos. 23-27. 

From J.K. Rogers, Head Master Cuttack Government School. 

To T.8. Mactier, Secretary to Local Committee of Public Instruction, 
Cuttack. 

Deted, Cuttack the 30th Sept., 1845. 


200 scree The number at present attending the institution being 
11S, of whom 86 are Hindoos, 10 Muhammadans and 19 
ChristianS.........cceevees The paucity of Muhammadan boys is, | am of 


opinion chiefly attributed to the little estimation in which English 
is held by that class. 

Bengal-General (Education) - Proceedings -25th March 1846 - Nos. 
37-40. 

From E.Lodge, Inspector. 

To Government of Bengal, Calcutta, Dacca the 23rd February, 1846. 
I found the names of 108 students on the roles of which 46 only 
are natives of Orissa. The rest being the sons of Bengalees who 
fill most of the situations as writers in the Government offices. 
Board of Revenue Archives, Cuttack. 

From Collector of Cuttack 
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The study of English became more popular due to Lord 
Hardinge’s Resoulution of 1844. Knowledge of English became 
a must for Government service. This resolution naturally had a 
direct impact over the education! policy of the Government. 
This declaration made English Schools Popular. The General 
Committee of Public Instruction replaced by the Council of 
Education in 1842 aimed at providing each district with an 
English School. 

Curiously enough the Government ignored Balasore, the 
area first conquered by the Company. People there evinced keen 
interest since 1833 for the establishment of an English School as 
no such institution then existed between Midnapore and Cuttack. 
It was brought to the notice of the Government in 1846 by a fow 
Bengali gentlemen of Balasore. Local people unlike those at 
Puri were willing to defray expenses of the school building. 

When most of the districts of Bengal had English Schools, 
Orissa had only one Government English School at Cuttack. 


To The Commissioner of the Orissa Division. 
29th January, 1846. 
I am of opinion that as soon as any of the boys educated at the 
Cuttack English School are reported by Mr. Rogers qualified, for 
the situation of school masters it will be very desirable to procure 
their services for our moffusil seminaries. 
21. Selection from Educational Records Vo!. 1 1859 -71. P.90 
Resolution of the Government of India dated the 18th October, 
1844 - 
22. Bengal - Genera! (Education) - Proceedings -23rd Sept., 1846 - No 
27. 
To F. South, Collector of Zillah Balasore. 
ବିନ Since the year 1833 we have always been solicitous for 
the establishment of an English school at the station. But we 
regret to find out that our hopes are not yet realised, although 
Government have since established several schools in other 
districts. It is a matter of surprise that no English School is to be 
seen between Midnapore and Cuttack, a distance of 10 days 
journey. $ 
Sheeb Chunder Ghosoul. 
Jugobundo Choudry. 
Heeranath Ghosal. 
23. Bengal - Genera! (Eduation) - Proceedings - 23rd 
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The Government was slow in fulfilling the desire of the people 
to learn English. A. Mills, the Commissioner, supported the 
reasonable demand of the people. The Government in response 
to people’s interest founded an English school at Balasore in 
1853 and restored the Puri School already closed because of 
people’s hostility to English education.®* Thus English schools 
were established at Cuttack, Puri and Balasore by the Company 
to create a class of English knowing people in Orissa for 
employment. 

Termination of the East India Company as a result of the 
Revolt of 1857 did not prevent the implementation of the 
provisions of the Wood’s Education Despatch. Reaffirmed in 
1859 by the Secretary of State, it remained as the basis of the 
educational policy for the next twenty five years. Emphasis on 
education of the masses did not mean an and of the English 
Schools; rather it favoured establishing additional Zillah 
Schools of the Government to impart education in higher 
institutions through English medium and elementry education 
to the masses in vernacular continued.®® The Council of 

From the Commissioner. 

To the Government of Bengal. 
Fort william, Dated Cuttack the 13th Aug. 1846 
TO CT Considering this was one of the first part in the country 
the Hon‘ble Company obtained possession of the population of 
the town and the increasing anxiety of the residents to have 
their children taught English, t conceive they should be altowed 
to share equally with those of Benga! and Bihar, in the liberality 
of Government......... for we see in most of the districts of Bengal 
and English school supported by Government, whilst in the whole 
of this province that is ! believe one, the subject is deserving of 
consideration. 

24. Hunter W. W. - Orissa - Vol. I] -P.145 
ବାରେ In 1841 we opened a higher class English School at 
Cuttack, which after a long series of conflicts and discouragement 
still survives as the principal seat of education of the province... 
and in 1853 an English School was founded in Balasore, while 
the one at Puri was resuscitated. 

25. Selection - From Educational Records (1840-59) Part - It - J. A.Richey 
- PP. 364-365. 
Despatch from the Court of Directors to the E.l. Company. 
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Education was replaced by a Department of Education in 1855. 
William Corden Young, a civilian became the first Director of 
Public Instruction. In 1854 the general policy of relieving the 
state of management of schools was laid down. The policy of 
the Government was to rely as far as possible upon private 
enterprise in Secondary,Education. The secondary schools were 
to receive grants from Government. In Orissa the process of 
withdrawal! was difficult owing to the poverty of the people. 
Besides maintaining the existing English School and 
establishing additional Zilla Schools where necessary, the 
Government also opened middle English Schools to encourage 
English education. Of the three Zilla Schools of Orissa only the 
Cuttack Zilla School reached the standard. The Cuttack, Puri, 
Balasore Schools had 113,89,80 students respectively on the 
roll. Monthly examinations and instruction according to subject 
in place of instruction of each class by one teacher were 
introduced. The school fees varied from one rupee at Cuttack 
to four to eight annas in other places. However, hostility to 
English eduation still continued at Puri. Children of the non- 
Oriya amlahs only attended school.*® Dr. E. Roer, the Inspector 
of Schools denounced the attitude of the local people that 
retarded spread of English education. It was hoped that 
education might bring about changes in atticude of people.” 
Conditions of the Zilla Schools at the other stations of 


To the Governor General of india in Council. No. 49. Dated the 
19th July, 1854. 

26. General Report on Public Instruction - 8engal - 1859-60 -P. 74 
Latter from the Inspector of Schools, S.W. Bengal To the Director 
of Public instruction. 

Dated, Cuttack the 1st July, 1859 . 

12. Out of 80 boys 4 were the sons of parents not employed by 
Government. Three students (sons of pandaa’s) were admitted 
to the great satisfaction of the Inspector. 

27. General Report on Public Instruction in 8engal 1857-58 P.109 
{Report of Dr. E. Roer, 1.S.W. Bengal (1857-58) 

A Pilgrimage can cease with the enlightenment of whole 
India......cecceee. Pooree is unquestionably the great bulwork of 
superstition in its lowest and most hideous fOrM............... 
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Orissa were not encouraging. At the English School at Balasore 
in 1857 most of the students were Bengalis. The vernacular 
taught was Bengali too. Thus in the initial stage Oriyas failed to 
utilise the educational facilities provided by the Government.?® 

With patience the Government tried to popularize English 
education by extending financial support to English Schools. 
The Anglo vernacular school of Bhadrak was granted an aid of 
thirty rupees a month. There were more applicants for such 
aid. The growing popularity of the English school also led to 
the establishment of Middle Vernacular Schools that formed 
part of the recognised systems. These were regarded as the 
strength of the Secondary education. 

The response to English education in Orissa was not 
uniform. The Cuttack Zilla School was best conducted and most 
advanced of the three with one hundred and thirty seven pupils 
in 1860. At Puri the response was not yet so favourable. The 
wealthy people of the locality were so much prejudiced against 
English education that they even hesitated to allow their wards 
to read in the Government Vernacular schools. A handful of Oriya 
boys attended the Zilla School. The rest were children of the 
loca! officials who were mostly Bengalis.’ So the effects of 
modernisation was restricted. Rural society was least affected. 
28. Bengal - General Department, General Proceedings 9th April 1857 

- No. 63/63 


Appendix DO to Returns from the Officiating Commissioner of the 
Cuttack Division, dated 31st Jan., 1857. 
ବନ I visited the English School at Balasore and was greatly 
pleased with all that | saw. The school is evidently flourishing. 
The boys however are mostly Bengalees and the vernacular 
language taught is Bengaiee and not Oriya. 

29. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1859-60 - PP. 
231-232. 
(Report from the Zillah Schools) Cuttack, Pooree, Balasore and 
Sambalpur. 
ER Very few of the wealthy natives of the town are at all 
alive to the advantages of education or can overcome their 
bigoted prejudices. 
ot x ox ox 0K 
TR The inhabitants are too ignorant to be able to appreciate 
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Want of funds and the demands of adminstriation confined the 
activities of the Government to a limited number of people. 
The Zilla School at Sambalpur that was converted to an 
Anglo Vernacular School had to pass through a crucial stage. 
When the interest of the people in the institution was growing 
the officiating Commissioner of Sambalpur recommended the 
abolition of this school and establishment of a vernacular school 
in lieu of it.® The Inspector of Schools Dr. Roer concurred in the 
views expressed by the officiating commissioner. The 
Government differed from their recommendation. To know 
the actual condition of the school the Director thought it proper 
to get the recommendation verified by an educational officer? 
The Government accepted the views of W.S. Atkinson, the 


the benefits of education. They consider education of any kind 
perfectly useless, and even hostile to send up their children or 
wards to the vernacular school which has been established late. 
Money is their idol and Juggernuath the instrument by which 
they acquire it. And as they gain more money by this means than 
by educating their boys, they never think of sending the latter to 
school. 

30. General Report in Public Instruction in Bengal for 1859-60 - P.231. 
RN The school is steadily rising in the estimate of the people. 
The desire for education is also on the increase, but owing to the 
introduction of the pay system many boys are prevented from 
availing themselves of the benefit which the school affords. 

31. Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal - Education Depariment. 
Fort William, March 1861 - No.63 
From W.S.Atkinson, D.P.I. 

To H. Ball, Under Secretary to Government of Bengal. 

No. 627 dated the8th March, 1861. 

2. The School however, has never at any time been visited by Or. 
Roer nor by any Inspecting Officer of the Education Department 
from the time of its first establishment till the present moment, 
and until the soundness of the Commissioner and Inspector's 
recommandations has been tested by the visit of an Educational 
Officer competent to report on the actual condition of the school, 
and the prospects of education in the district. | am unwilling to 
recommend its abolition, since such a measure would altogether 
deprive the inhabitants of this remote corner of the province of 
the means of acquiring the English tongue and thereby qualifying 
themselves for the public service. 
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Director of Public Instruction, and didn’t like to deprive the 
people of Sambalpur of the means of acquiring English 
education which enablad them to join public service. 

In the year 1859 the Government of india decided not to 
establish any more Zillah or Anglo Vernacular schools. This 
restriction was not extended to aided schools under private 
management.” The educational efforts of the Baptists were 
backed by the Government. The grants sanctioned in1864 to 
the Church School was almost equal to the amount spent over 
the Cuttack Zillah School. it has been admitted that the 
Government was not so liberal towards other aided schools. 
The special treatment of the church schools evoked criticism. 
The Department was partial.” However, the Government had 
not yet succeeded in removing people’s suspicion that 
education in English led to Christianity. Such impression was 
supposed to be strongest in Orissa in general and at Puri in 


32. India - Home (Education) Proceedings 28th Dec., 1863 Nos. 14/16. 
Resolution of the Government of India, in the Home Department, 
dated 11th July 1859 in which it was ruled that no more Zillah or 
Anglo Vernacular School should be established in Bengal except 
on the grant-in-aid principle. 

33. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal, S.W.Division 1863- 
64 - PP. 167-168. 

From H.L.Harrison, Officiating Inspector of Schools, S.W. Oivision. 
To TheDirector of Public Instruction. 

Dated Midnapore, 30th May, 1864. 

Aided MissionSchools 

ose The Church Schoo! at the same place is on a much larger 
scale and receives a grant of Rs. 150 per month, the largest in my 
division (150 students). 

PT In cost to Government, however, it contrasts 
unfavourably with the Cuttack Zillah School for though an aided 
school only, the cost per pupil is almost equal to that of the 
Government school being nearly Rs.2 monthly for each pupil. 
EE It should, however, in fairness be admitted that they 
are treated by Government with far greater consideration than 
other aided schools and enjoy advantages which sometimes 
draw forth unfavourable comments on the partiality of the 
Oepartment. 
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particular.” In case of the Puri Schoo! the temple interest and 
remotaness from Calcutta still stood on the way. In the mean 
time the proposal of the Raja of Balarampur in Oudh to endow 
for Sanskrit class in the Puri School was accepted by the 
Government to make the school popular.’ 


The efforts of the Government were, however, 


supplemented by the Christian Missionaries and the 
enlightened people. English schools under the Government 
and private management started in the following places by 
the year 1865 :- 


34. 


35. 


i. Schools of Higher Class (Government) - 
Cuttack, Puri, Balasore. 

ii. Aided :- 
Cuttack Church Mission School. 

iii. Schools of the Middle Class - 


Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal (Education Department). 
Fort William, June 1862 No. 15 

From E.T. Trever, Commissioner to Government of Bengal No. 180 
dated 13th May, 1861. 

EE OE 1 believe one pandoh sent his boy to the Pooree School 
but he was removed immediately after the other pandas heard of 
it. People have told me over and over again that the natives 
dislike English as teading to Christianity. 

0x 0x x 0x 30x 

The difficulties in Orissa have been in a manner peculiar to the 
province. We have met bigotry such as is not to be found in so 
large and extent of country | may safely say in any other part of 
the Bengal Presidency......... That it will eventually succeed. Speedy 
success in Orissa, which do not exist to such an extent as far as 
my experience in Bengal. 

General Report on Public instruction in the Lower provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency for 1864-65 - P. 263. 

S.W. Division - Mr. H. L. Harrison 

ଏ ଏ ୦c ) ଏ ଏ 
Pooree School 

‘This school labours under double disadvantage of remoteness 
form Calcutta and contiguity to the temple of Juggernauth. The 
influence of the priest of the temple is naturally more or tess 
hostile, though it is possible that the introduction of Sanskrit 
may have some effect in removing this antipathy. 
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Khurdah, Mohasingpore,Bhudruck, Kendrapara, 
Churchika, Subarnpore, Banpore, Beggoniah, 
Kerong. 
iv. Aided - 
Jajpur,Cuttack, Kandrapara. 
* The following statement from the Annual Report for 
1865-66 refers to expenses incurred by the Government per 
student in the Zillah Schoos of Orissa. 


Zilla School 


When esta- 
blished 


Daily Average 
number 


1853 78 in 1864-65 
1841 172 in 1864-65 
MN 174 in 1865-66 
1853 68 in 1864-65 
୫ 77 in 1865-66 
English education was slowly growing in Puri. Only two 
brahmins were in the English Department. Their antipathy was 
yet to be reduced.’ 
At Cuttack the popularity of the Zillah School increased. 
On 30th April1866 twohundredandseven students were reading 
in this school. The fees paid varied from one rupee to one and 


half rupees per month. Bengali boys still derived greater benefit 
from this institution.” The Oriyas slowly availed themselves 


Cost of 
Government 
per student 


Balasore 


Cuttack 


Rs. 1.8.7 
Rs.2.14.4 
Rs.2.7.5 


Pooree 


36. General Report on Public Instruction in the lower provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency for 1865-66 -PP.231-233. 
{Report of the Inspector of Schools, S.W.Division- Mr. Hunter). 
PE PEP, English education is still looked upon with suspicion 
in Pooree. The Lt. Governor remarks, “There are only two Oryah 
Brahmins in the English Department of the School and they have 
recently Joined it”. The Local Committee state that Brahmins of 
the temple are still unwilling to trust their children to the 
influence of an English School but at the same time believe that 
the real progress is steadily going on. 

37. Bengal - Education - Proceedings February 1867 - Nos.37-41. 
From T.E. Ravenshaw. 
To The Governmentof Bengal. 
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of the opportunities. The devastating famine that visited Orissa 
in 1866 retarded the increase of students in the school. To 
popularize English education T.E. Ravenshaw, the officiating 
Commissioner of the Cuttack Division, proposed to raise the 
status of the school from a Zillah School to a high school by 
addition of a college class. It was accepted and enforced in 
1868 January with six students in the Collegiate section. Signs 
of improvement were noticed at Puri School also. Except the 
conservative elements, others appreciated western 
education.’® The Government was keen on popularization of 
their educational policy at Puri which was one of the great 
centres of Hinduism. 

Progress of Secondary School was hindered due to want 
of suitable teachers in Orissa. Teachers from Bengal demanded 
higher salary. The Government expected to solve the problem 
by recruiting English teachers from the Cuttack High School in 
future as provision for higher education was made in this 
institution.?® 

No. 3631/2 datedthe 7th August, 1866. 

ଗାର The School is resorted to principally by naturalized 
Bengalees and the Oriyas have hitherto derived little benefit 
there from........ The little benefit which advanced students of the 
highest class attain after a prolonged period of study and 
bypassing the University Entrance Examination, is evaporated by 
their omission to keep up reading. 

38. Bengal - Education Proceedings February 1867 -Nos. 38-41. 

Co On the General question of education in his district, 
the Collector of Pooree States, “1 am glad to be able to say that 
excluding pundaha and such like biogotted classes, the majority 
of the people are really beginning to perceive the advantages, 
and desire to have their children taught.” 

39. General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Province of the 
Bengal Presidency 1867-68 -PP.1422 (Report of Inspector of Schools, 
S.-W. Division From R.L.Martin for the year1867-68.) 

Cuttack and Balasore 

ର ନବସଉବନଉ The want of good teacher is a great difficulty in 
our way, but we cannot get good men to go from Bengal to Orissa 
except on large salaries than are available in the province itself. 
ନର “When the High School has been opened at Cuttack for 
few year this difficulty respecting English teachers will disappear. 
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The Government spent more on schools at Cuttack with 
a view to spread education in the areas nearby.“ The following 
statement from the Bengal education report of 1869-70 gives a 
glimpse of the state of English education in Orissa and the rate 
of progress form 1848 to 1870 as well. 


At the end of A the end of 
1850-59 1868-69 


At the end of 


At the end of 


1848-49 1869-70 
Schools Pupils [Schools Pupils [Schools Pupils [Schools 
1 85 13 


The following is an analysis of the students on the roll of 


the school department. 
Bengalis Bengalis 
temporarily settled 

staying in in Orissa 
Orissa 


Oriyas Muhamma 
dans 


Ls [5 [6 [16 | 
The Bengalis in Orissa were the major beneficiaries as 
they were well aware of the merits of western education. The 
Oriyas realised it late and gradually entered the field.“ 
Doubts were expressed around 1870 over the necessity 
of the Anglo Vernacular schools at subdivisions. it was alleged 
that the Oriyas had not appreciated the merit of such 
institutions and the progress was far from satisfactory. 
However, the Commissioner’s views in support of continuance 


40. General Report on Public instruction in 8engal for the year 1869- 
70 - PP.63-66. 
ର The large proportionate Government expenditure was due 
to the cost of the normal training school and high school in the 
town of Cuttack, but both these institutions are absolutely 
necessary to the spread of education throughout the 
neighbouring Zillas and no large portion of the cost of either can 
be, in the present state of Orissa, ‘expected to be collected in the 
shape of schooling fees. 

41. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal for the year 1869- 
70 - P.65. 
(Report fromR.L. Martin} 
ବାବା It will be noticed how much more readily the few 
Bengalees that live in Orissa are to seize the benefits of 
education than are the multitudes of Oriyas 
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of the institutions were accepted by the Government in 
consideration of the backwardness of the Oriyas in education. 
Thus the Anglo Vernacular Schools received a fresh lease of 
life from the Government. The Government held the 
subdivisional authorities responsible for the improvement of 
these institutions.“* Ravenshaw suggested attachment of 
scholarships to such schools.” In absence of organised public 
opinion the progress of education depended upon the interest 
and efforts of the British officers. Fortunataly the special 
difficulties of the Oriyas were brought to the notice of the 
Government and modification of the policy in support of the 
Oriyas was suggested. 

An issue of far reaching consequence was the controversy 
over the medium of insturcution that gathered momentum 
during 1860. Not only employment question but also 
educational policies were influenced by the Bengali 
immigration to Orissa. Most of the post in the Government 
Offices and eudcational institutions were monopolised by 


42. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings - August 1870 - Nos.29- 
31. 
No. 31. Resolution by the Lt. Governor of Benga! Dated, Fort 
William, the 27th August, 1870. 
2. The Lt. Governor concurs in the opinion expressed by the 
Commissioner as to the advisibility of maintaining the Anglo 
vernacular schools at subdivisions. Education is perhaps less 
forward in the district of Orissa than in other parts of Bengal, and 
it is no sound reason for the abolition of schools of the character 
referred to that the natives have not yet learnt to appreciate fully 
the advantages of such institution, or that the progress in these 
schools has not been very marked. Both must be the result of 
time and of careful and continued exertion on the part of the 
subdivisional authorities. 

43. Bengal - Education Depertment - Preoceedings - October 1871 - 
Nos. 34-36. 
48. Secondly - The district Government English Schools and the 
subdivisional Anglo - vernacular schools. To each of these a 
greater number of scholarships should be attached, giving greater 
opportunities to boys to continue their education either in the 
English schools in the Cuttack High Schools or Calcutta colleges. 
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Bengalis. Here sufficient number of printed books in Oriya was 
not available. A literate class like that in Bengal was 
conspicuous by its absence. So an attempt was made to deny 
Oriya its rightful place though it was court language since 1805 
and the Christian missionaries wrote grammar and the Bible in 
Oriya. Bengali was the medium of instruction and efforts were 
made to make it a permanent feature. This Issue came to the 
forefront in connection with recruitment of Government 
officials in Balasore. After the prolonged controversy the 
question was resolved. 

In 1861 E.T.Trever, Commissioner of the Cuttack Division, 
brought to the notice of the Government the remarks of 
Patterson, officiating Executive Engineer of Balasore, regarding 
the difficulties in recruitment of officials due to their ignorance 
of languages of the district. They were not taught Oriya in the 
school.“ Officers of the education department differed over 
the issue. R.N.Shore, officiating Commissioner of Cuttack, 
supported the views expressed by Patterson.* The 
Government also supported Patterson’s view in reply to the 


44. Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal (Education Department) 
Fort William, June, 1862 - No.15 
From E.T. Trever, Commissioner to the Government of Bengal. 
No. 180 dt. 13th May, 1861. 
8. As however, Bengalee and not Ooryah is taught in the 
Government Schoo! at Balasore, that institution does not, in his 
opinion, afford to other Departments the assistance it would, 
were the vernacular substituted for Bengali, and the pupils being, 
as far as the school is concerned, ignorant of the language in 
which the business of the district is conducted, situation in public 
offices can not be held out to them as inducement to, and as the 
reward of exertion. 

45. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings - March, 1863 - No. 23 
From R. N. Shore, Officiating Commissioner (No. 117 dated the 
13th May, 1862) 
ଛିଡି ରେଡ୍ଡି The Officiating Executive Engineer of Balasore, Mr. 
Patterson, justly remarks that the fact that Bengalee, not the 
vernacular Ooryah, is taught in the Government School of Balasore, 
puts it out of the power of District Officers to encourage education 
by selecting their subordinates from the schools. 
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letter of the Commissoner.*® H. C. B. C. Raban, officiating 
Collector, Puri, drew attention of the Commissioner regarding 
the uselessness of knowledge in Bengali in rural areas of the 
district.” Different views were held by several English and 
Bengali officers. R.L. Martin, the Inspector of Schools was 
strongly opposed to replacement of Bengali books by Oriya in 
secondary schools. He even went to the extent of proposing 
nonpayment of scholarships to students without knowledge 
of Bengali.“ His views were influenced by the anti Oriya report 
of Uma Charan Haldar the Deputy Inspector of Cuttack. Kanti 
Chandra Bhattacharya, teacher of Balasore School in his book 
‘Uriya Swatantra Bhasa Naya’ opposed Oriya as a separate 
language. Dr. Rajendralal Mitra expressed similar views. 


46. Bengal - Education - Proceedings March, 1863 -No. 24 
From the Government of Bengal to the Commissioner (No.942dt. 
3rd Mar, 1863) 
POR PO | am desired to refer you to the 3rd paragraph of the 
orders of Government dated the 3rd June, 1862, on your Annual 
Report for 1860-61 and to add that the teaching of Ooryah as the 
vernacular language of the District should be insisted on. The 
attention of the Director of Public instruction will be again drawn 
to the subject. 

47. Proceedings Education Department, July 1868 Nos. 59-60. 
From Collector, Pooree to Commissioner No. 935 
T-Camp Bhoobneshwar, the 25th Jan, 1868. 

48. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings November 1867 No. 
18 
From R.L. Martin, Inspector of Schools, $S.W.Division To the Director 
of Public instruction. 
(No. 632, Dated Midnapore, the 9th August, 1867. 
...] cannot agree with the Commissioner in thinking that measure 
should be taken for introducing wherever possible, Ooryah books 
to the entire exclusion of Bengali....... It would require at Least 
twenty years with a Bidyasagar to make a commencement to 
make the Ooryah language what Bengali now is. 
EO My opinion then is, in the lower class schools Ooryah only 
should be taught, in al! others the option at least of learning 
Bengali shouid be given. The only doubt ! have being as to whether 
the study of Bengali should be compulsory. t certainly think no 
scholarship should be given to lads who don’t know Bengali. 
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The Director of Public Instruction supported the views 
of the inspector of Schools. He wanted to make study of Bengli 
compulsory in secondary schools. Oriya language was not 
favoured as it had deficiency in published literature.’ The 
Government naturally was influenced by the views of the 
Director. The Commissioner was requested to encourage the 
Oriyas to learn Bengali. It was really strange that the Oriyas 
were advised to learn Bengali to get jobs in their mother land.® 

The Director of Public instruction was not in favour of 
substitution of Bengali by Oriya medium because of the close 
affinity between the two languages. An Oriya or Bengali of 
ordinary intelligence could easily understand the other.” The 


49. Bengal - Education Department Proceedinge - 21 November 1867 
- No.18. 
From W. S$. Atkinson, Director of Public Instruction. 
To The Government of Bengal. 
No. 359, dated Fort William the 26th August, 1867. 
PO that study of Bengali should be made compulsory in 
all the middle and higher ctass schools of Orissa. All Ooryah 
boys should of course learn to write and speak their own dialect 
correctly, but | don’t think there is much to be gained by carrying 
further the study of a tongue which is almost without a literature 
and which can hardly claim a position higher than that of a 
provincial patois. 

50. Bengal - Education Department Proccedings - 21 November 1867 - 
No.19. 
From Government of Bengal. 
TO Cmmissioner. 
(No. 4727 dated Fort William, the 21st Nov., 1867). 
2. The Lt. Governor’s chief concern is to give the Ooryahs an 
opportunity of learning their own language and this should, His 
Honor thinks be provided if possible in all schools. It is certainly 
not desirable to force Bengalees to learn Ooryah - quite the 
contrary. On the other hand His Honor wilt be very glad to qive 
encouragment to the Ooryahs to learn Bengalee, both for the 
reason stated by the Inspector of Schools, South West Division 
and also because a knowledge of both Ooryah and Bengalee 
will ensure to them what they ought to have, the preference for 
public employmeht in the province of Orissa. 

51. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal - 1869 -70 -P.60 
{R.L.Martin’s Report) A 
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Director was opposed to recognizing Oriya as a separate and 
cultivated language deserving protection. For educational 
purposes at least this language in spite of its richness was not 
considered suitable for want of printed books. So he supported 
the continuance of Bengali in all schools except the elementary 
ones in which the children could learn Bengali alphabet along 
with Oriya.” 

Martin, Inspector of Schools, modified his views after a 
careful local inquiry. His views to make study of Bengali or Oriya 
optional in Zilla School till Oriya literature is sufficiently 
developed was not supported by Ravenshaw. The Commissioner 
of Orissa. He was of opinion that as most of the Government 
teachers and officers were Bengalis the education of the Oriyas 
shall be affected by their antipathy. It was not necessary for the 
Oriyas to learn Bengali, for, educated Oriyas rarely go to Bengal 
for employment. If adopted, Oriya medium would facilitate 
promotion of education. Job opportunities could be better 
availed of by the educated Oriyas too. They would no more be 


ବିଜ Now the language of Orissa is very intimately connected 
with the language of Bengal. They have identically the same 
alphabet and the letters have the same powers, with the 
exception of one vowel, which is pronounced differently in Uriya 
and Bengali. The written characters are indeed at first sight 
different, but on examination it is easily seen that they are 
radically the same. They have simply assumed a rounded form in 
the Uriya. The vocabularies, again are identical and so is the 
grammar. 

52. General Report on Public Instruction Benga! - 1869-70 PP.60-64. 
ନ and in this kind of litereture it is probable that Uriya is 
richer language than Bengali. Its richness, however, exclusively 
confined. | believe, to this particular vein, and however 
interesting and even valuable in some respect, they are 
absolutely worthless for all! educationa! purposes, and will 
certainly not assist our efforts to promote the advance of modern 
CiviliSatiON....cecevrcerceres If this view is adopted, Bengali should 
continue to be taught as now in all but elementary village schools, 
and even in these it would be well to teach the Bengali form of 
alphabet concurrently with the Uriya. 
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thrown to the background.” Ravenshaw supported appointment 
of a separate Inspector for the Oriya districts for the successful 
introduction of the Oriya medium. He also pleaded for 
appointment of Oriyas in all educational! institutions. He urged 
for Governmnet’s support in publication of Oriya books and 
translation of best Bengali books for use in schools of Orissa. 

Introductin of Oriya as the medium of instruction gained 
the sympathy and support of not only of the Oriyas but also a 
number of enlightened Bengalis of Orissa. Gouri Shankar Ray, 
Ranglal Bandopadhyaya supported Oriya medium. John Beams, 
Collector of Balasore also strongly supported Oriya as a 
separate language in his book ‘Comparative Grammar of the 
Modern Aryan languages of India’. it was proved that Oriya 
literature was not as poor as was supposed to be. The only 
difficulty was want of sufficient number of printed Oriya books. 
The controversy might have generated some il! feeling 
between the Bengalis and the Oriyas. 

The Government could not concede favourably to all the 
proposals of the Commissioner because of the special position 
of the Bengalis in Orissa. Oriya teachers in secondary schools 
were very few and so were printed Oriya books.” 

53. Bengal - Education Proceedings - July 1868 - Nos. 59-60. 
From T.E.Ravenehew to the Government of Benga! 
No. 99 dated, Calcutta, the 4thMay, 1868. 
PP PT All have therefore strong Benga! and Bengalee 
procltivities, and there will be, if option be permitted & constant 
leaning towards Bengatee which will be detrimental to the 
fundamental point to be kept in view viz., the education of the 
Ooryahs. | would strike deeper and more decisively so long as 
Ooryah is not recognised as the language of all and every grade 
of Orissa schools............ Very few Ooryahs as a rute, leave their 
country to obtain public employment in Bengal, but a very great 
many Bengalees are similarly employed in Orissa, and may be 
said to have usurped the best and lucrative employment in the 
country, which would have fallen to the lot of indigenous Ooryahs, 
had they been afforded an opportunity of advanced education in 
their own language, so far the Ooryahs have not had fair play and 
have been kept in the background. 

54. General Report on Public Instruction, Bengal 1869-70 - P.64. 
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The Government however,was not disposed to accept 
the suggestion of the Director as it was opposed to the interest 
of the people and the policy of the Government. The 
Government were interested to fulfil the aspiration of the 
Oriyas regarding provision for teaching in Oriya in all the 
schools. 

The following system was adopted by the Government - 
{1) In the Cuttack High School, and in the two Zillah schools in 
the Orissa province, to leave it to the option of the students to 
learn either Bengali or uriya, or, {the Lt. Governor would add) 
both. {2) In Middle class Anglo-vernacular schools to teach all 
subjects in Oriya- the literature of Orissa being taught, and 
Bengali optional. (3) In the middle class vernacular schools. 
until the Uriya language has a fair literature, Bengali should be 
taught as a language and (4) in the lower vernacular schools to 
teach Uriya only.’ 


Extract from a letter from the Government of Bengal to the Diractor 
of Public instruction (No. 3686 dated 9th November, 1869). 
Specially having regard to the fact that the tendency of 
the Bengali teachers and the educated amf/a now employed in 
the province is to neglect and put aside more and more the 
language of the people. It is however, the Lt. Governor thinks, 
beyond dispute, from the position which Bengali has already 
secured in the province, and especially from the scarcity of Uriya 
works adopted to educational purposes, that it would not be 
possible immediately to do al! that the Commissioner wants... 

55. General Report on Public Instruction, Bengal - 1869-70 -P.64. 
Extract from a letter from the Government of Bengal 
To the Director of Public Instruction 
No. 3686 dated 8th Nov., 1869. 
ee Your proposal, therefore, to continue the study of Uriya 
simply in the elementary schools, and not beyond it in the Lt. 
Governor’s opinion, is not only against the wishes of the natives 
of Orissa, but is opposed to the policy which he considers the 
Government is bound on every consideration to follow, viz., that 
our chief care should be to give to the Oriyas an opportunity of 
learning their own language, and that the means for this should 
be extensively supplied. 

56. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal. 1869-70 -P.64 
Extract from a letter from the Government of Bengal 
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So Oriya became the medium of instruction in all schools 
lower than the Zillah schools and its use in Zilla school became 
optional.” So ended the controversy. The policy pursued by 
the Government not only popularized Government's 
educational policy but also gave permanence to Oriya as a 
cultivated language. Ravenshaw too did not hesitate to oust 
officers of the education department if their activities were 
detrimental to the cause of the education of the Oriyas. Relying 
on the report of the Collector of Balasore he had to transfer 
Sivoh Das Buttacharjee, the Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
Balasore, for his bad manners and unpopularity. It was the view 
of the Commissioner that officers having no sympathy for the 
people among whom they work should be removed as it 
affected spread of education.’® 

The Government of india was quite aware of the 


To the Director of Public Instruction 
No. 3686 dated 8th Nov., 1869. 

57. General Report of Public Instruction in Bengal 1869-70 - P.64. 
From the Government of Bengal 
To the Director of Public Instruction 
No. 3686 dated 8th Nov., 1869. 
ees i Generally, however, the Lt. Governor would accept the 
principle that in all schools in the province of Orissa upto the 
Ziltah Schools (of which there are only two) the Uriya language 
should be the medium of instruction, and that in the Zillah 
Schools and the high schools at Cuttack it should be optiona! 
with all students to continue their studies in the Uriya language 
if they wish it. 

58. Bengal - Education - Proceedings - 27 August 1870. Nos. 29-31. 
From T.E.Ravenshaw to the Government of Bengal. 
General Department - No. 398 dated Cuttack the 14th July, 1870. 
24 ନଜ And | observe that the Collector of Balasore remarks 
in respect to this Deputy Inspector that he should be removed 
“as he is very unpopular and has a bad manner towards the 
Ooriahs, whom it pleases him for some occult reason to 
despises”. | am very sorry to hear this account, as nothing can 
probably be more prejudicial to the cause of education in Orissa 
than the employment of officers who are not altogether free 
from prejudices against the population among whom thay 
labour. 
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tendency of the Education Department of the lower province 
to suppress Oriya in the schools of Orissa. Not only they wanted 
to help the local Government to repress such tendency but 
also asked for a statement regarding vernacular language 
instruction imparted in schools.” Supply of sufficient number 
of Oriya books was no more a problem. Oriya was taught in 
preference to Bengali in the lower and middle schools. in higher 
schools it was optional. Students could freely choose either 
Bengali or Oriya.®® 

In the Zillah Schools it was found that most of the students 
opted for Oriya. Only thirty three boys studied Bengali where as 
two hundred and nine learnt Oriya and Sanskrit. Oriya was taught 
in other schools.®! In no higher class schools of Cuttack, Puri and 


59. Education Department Proceedings June 1871- Nos. 26-40. 

From E.C. Baylay. Sectetary to the Government of India to the 
Government of Bengal. 

{No. 186 dated Simla, the 17th May, 1871) 

2. Referring to the subject discussed in pages 60 to 65 of the 
report, viz, the Uriya language in Orissa | am to state that 
Government of India will be glad to be informed of any further 
proceddings that may be taken by the Government of Bengal to 
repress the evident tendency of the educational department of 
the lower provinces to attampt to substitute Bengali for Uriya in 
the schools of Orissa. 

60. Home (Education) Department A.Proceedings - June 1872 -No. 76 / 77 
From C. Bernard, Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
General Department. 
To E.C. Bayley, Sectetary to the Government of India No. 1610, 
dated the 17th May, 1872. 
ଡା The Lt. Governor is satisfied that there is already a 
fair supply of Ooriya school books, and that there. will shortly be 
a very sufficient supply, he has also ascertained that Oriya is 
taught in preference to Bengali in the lower and middle schools, 
and that in the higher schools the option of learning it instead of 
Bengali is offered to all. 

61. Homeil872 Department (Education) 
A Procsedings June Nos. 76-77 
From R.L. Martin, Inspector, S. W. Division 
To the Director of Public Instruction. 
No. 2088, dt. Midnapur, the 6th July, 1871. 
2. In the Zillah Schools in which it is optional with the students 
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Balasore students were interested to learn both the languages. 
Want of teachers to teach Oriya and Bengali both was keenly 
felt. However, with the availability of sufficient books in Oriya 
the students were taught in Oriya. Genuine Oriyas and Oriya 
knowing domiciled Bengalis were recruited as teachers with 
salaries of fifty rupees or less per month. Thus educated Oriyas 
got the opportunity to serve in educational institutions. 

In spite of all steps taken so far too little attention was paid 
to Government’s decision to teaching in Oriya. The Commissioner 
brought it to the notice of the Government and teaching of Bengali 
was discontinued in 1872. Only in bigger institutions Bengali 
instruction was permitted to help Bengali students. 


to study either Bengali or Ooriya, 33 boys only study the former 
language, while 209 study Ooriya and Sanskrit. In all the middle 
class vernacular schools both Bengali and Oriya are studied whilst 
in the English Schools of the class the elements of Sanskrit are 
studied in the higher classes, Ooriya being taught in all. in lower 
vernacular schools Ooriya only is taught. 

62. Home (Education} A Proceedings 1872, June No. 76/77. 
From R.L. Martin, Inspector 
To H. Woodrow, Officiating D.P.l., Lower Provinces No. 1551 dt. 
Midnapore the 3rd April, 1872. 
EE On enquiry 1! found that in the High School at Cuttack, 
higher class schools at Pooree and Balasore, the option was 
given to all students of studying both Bengali and Ooriya, but 
that in no instance had lads come forward who wished to learn 
both tanguages........ it has become the custom in all the schools 
to teach the Ooriya language only as well as Sanskrit in the two 
higher classes only. 

63. Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Benga! during May 1872 - General 
Department Nos. 16-19. 
From Inspector of Schools, S.W. Division To the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal 
ନ 1 am glad to be able to report that nearly all the Uriya 
School books that are required are now available, and that 
therefore Bengali is not now used as a medium of teaching in 
the schools of Orissa. 
For ali teacherships in Uriya of the value of Rs.50/- a month and 
under there are now available either genuine Uriyas, or Bengali 
settlers who have for generation been domiciled in Orissa. 

64. Bengal - General Department - Education Proceedings, October, 
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Ravenshaw’s plea for appointment of a separate 
inspector for Orissa was submitted to the Government by the 
Director in1872 in his scheme for rearrangment of the 
eduational circles. It was rejected as the Government did not 
like to increase an inspecting agency and there was possibility 
of reorganisation of the composition of different division. 
Orissa was united with Burdwan.® This naturally delayed rapid 
expansion of education. But J.A. Hopkins, the Inspector of 
schools considered superstitious belief and indifference of the 
Oriyas to be the retarding forces in education. Ravenshaw 
differed. He held the view that effect of Bengali immigration 
was responsible for the backwardness of Orissa. Education 
progressed after the use of mother tongue as the medium of 
instruction. 

Ravanshaw in one case has deviated from his policy of 


1872, Dated Caicutta the 15th October, 1672. 

Resolution by the Government of Bengal. 

The Commissioner in his 4th paragraph complains that too much 
attention is paid to Bengali and too little to the vernacular Oorya 
and expressed a wish to see Bengali teaching prohibited in the 
schools of Orissa. The Lt. Governor thinks that the matters should 
be ordered: to teach Oorya only except in the large Government 
Schools, where on account of the number of Bengalis,a special 
Bengali class might be sanctioned. 

65. Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal during November, 1872 
- General Department (Education) No. 105. Dated Hazareebaugh, 
the 30th Sept, 1872. 

66. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal for the year 1872 - 
73 -P.329. 

Commissioner’s remarks:- 

Cr 1 cannot quite fall in with the Inspector’s view, either 
as regards the charactor of the people or the progress made. Until 
very recently Uriyas and Orissa had no chance or nearly the same 
opportunities as the Bengalis; the former had to quench the thirst 
for knowledge in Bengali waters, and the Bengali language had 
until recently been medium of education. 

The progress made during the tast four or five years has been 
remarkable, and the desire for eduation among the population of 
Orissa dates from the abolition of a foreign language and increased 
facilitiss for acquiring knowledge in their mother tongue. 
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using Oriya as the medium of instruction fm Orissa. He has 
recommended continuance of Bengali language in the 
Shantipur Mission School near. Jaleswar under Revd. J. Phillips. 
As the school was located in the Oriya speaking areas there 
was no justification in granting this special concession to the 
Shantipur Mission.®’ of course he has not encouraged it in any 
other institutions. In order to popularize eduation Ravenshaw 
also requested the Government to allow him to exclude 
Bengalis from educational institutions if they were found 
deficient in knowledge of Oriya language. His policy in case of 
the Mission school was influenced by presence of Bengalis in 
the same locality. His opposition to cultural domination of the 
Bengalis on the Oriyas was well known. 

The Government accepted the views expressed in 
connection with exclusion of Bengalis from schools in Orissa 
and continuance of Bengali language in teaching santals at 
Santipur.°® Thus Ravenshaw has rendered a great service to 
Orissa by making education popular and progressive by use of 


67. Bengal - Education Department File 6 - Proceedings 14-15 February, 
1873. 
No 741A Dated Camp Moidan Ketla- the 29th Jan., 1873. 
From T.E.Ravenshaw 
To the Government of Bengal, General Department. 
ହିନ ବଶ ବରା I find after inquiry that the only school where any 
trace of Bengalee is either desirable or necessary are those 
established in connection with the Santipore Mission under Revd. 
J. Phillips these schools are on the borders of Midnapore and 
between Oorya and Bengali speaking populations, the mission 
and schools were established with special reference to the 
Santhal people, whose clans extend far into Bengal territory. 
In all other schools of Orissa, Bengalee should not be 
encouraged. It is only since adoption of Oorya that education 
has become more popular in Orissa and { am quite satisfied that 
persistent and patient exclusion of Bengalee language and of 
teachers who are not familiar with Oriya Vernacular is essential 
to continued progress and popularity of education in Orissa. 
68. Bengal -Education Department - File 6 Proceedings 14-15 February 
1873 
No. 973 dated Calcutta, the 25th February 1873. 
From the Government of Bengal To Commissioner of Orissa. 
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Oriya the language of the people in place of Bengali. This also 
led to reduction of cultural domination of the Bengalis in Orissa. 
The impact of this policy was even duly felt in Oriya speaking 
region under the Madras presidency. The Madras University 
also included Oriya as an optional vernacular in the University 
examination to help in diffusion of knowledgs.®? 

However, an unfortunate incident affecting secondary 
education at Puri occured in 1871. On the evening of 13th March, 
1871 the Puri Government School and the library were burnt 
by some unknown man.’ All attempts to capture the culprits 
ended in failure. This was probably due to the use of the school 
building on Sundays for religious services. The Headmaster 
who was aware of the hostility of the local peopte to English 
education was opposed to such use. The Government had 
permitted use of this Government building as a place of 
Christian worship on Sundays. This event might have adversely 


PP 1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your fetter 
No. 741A dated 29th January, 1873, and in reply to say that the Lt. 
Governor accepts your view in regard to the adoption of the Oorya 
language in the schools of Orissa. His honour authorises you to 
use your discretion about excluding Bengalee. 
2. Under the circumstances represented in paragraph -1 ! am to 
say that the Lt. Governor approves of the adoption of the Bengalee 
character in the schools established in connection with the 
Santipore Mission for the education of Sonthals. 

69. Proceedings of the Director of Public Instruction 
Dt. Madras 5th Mar., 1872 N. 421. 
Form W.R. Kenshaw, Acting Inspector of Schools First Division 
To the Director of Publi¢ Instruction. 
PE PP The Madras University has set good example by 
resolving to admit Ooriya as an optional vernacular in the 
University examinatiON..........cececcsreecee 

70. Bengal Education Proceedings - June 1871. 
Letter From T.E. Ravenshaw to the Government of Bengal, Judicial 
Department. 
No. 55 A Dated Cuttack, the 8th May 1871. 
In reply to your letter No. 2023 of 1st May | have the honor to state 
that the Pooree Government schoot building, with all its furniture 
and library was destroyed by fire on the evening of 13th March, 
1871. 
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affected spread of western education among people known 
for their hostility to education imparted in such schools. English 
education was still being resisted by influential section of the 
society at Puri. Bengali teachers complained of unsuitable 
climate and were reluctant to work at Puri for a long time.” 
Progress of secondary education in Orissa was not so 
satisfactory in comparison to other divisions of Bengal despite 
due recognition given to Oriya by the Government. The causes 
of such backwardness of secondary education in Orissa were 
due to insufficient attention paid to vernacular in higher class 
English school and teaching of geography, history etc. in English 
instead of Oriya in middle class English schools.” This division 
was poorest of all the divisions of Bengal presidency.” Orissa 
during 1873-74 had thirteen Middle English Schools all of which 


71. Bengal - Education - Proceedings October 1871 Nos. 34-36. 

From T.E .Ravenshaw to the Government of Bengal General 
Department. 

No. 410 -dated Cuttack the 11th August 1871. 

35. The Secretary to the Local Committee of Public Instruction at 
Pooree reports in regard to the chief difficulties in the sudder 
station as arising from two causes - first, the existence of a rich 
and very influential! class of men who are opposed, both through 
tradition and through interest to education of any sort; | refer to 
the pandas and their like: the second cause of difficulty is the 
unsuitability of the Pooree climate to the constitution of Bengalis. 

72. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal, 1872-73 - PP. 323- 

347. | 
{Inspector’s Report, Western circle, Mr. Hopkins.) 
EP in the higher class English Schoo! sufficient 
attention is not given to the vernacular. in the middle class 
English Schools instruction in Geography, history, mensuration, 
physical geography shoutd be imparted in the vernacular instead 
of English, the subject sould be easily and better learned in the 
vernacular. 

73. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal, 1874-75. 
{Report of Inspector of Schools on Orissa Division for the year 
1874-75 - J.A. Hopkins) PP.62-63 
In the supply of higher class English schools, Orissa may be said 
to be the poorest of all the divisions in Bengal, except Cooch 
Behar. 
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were aided. These schools contained 812 pupils.“ In thirty two 
Middle Vernacular schools, 1213 students were admitted. So 
far as higher English schools were concerned the schools of 
this class atill consisted of the Cuttack High School, the Zillah 
Schools at Puri and Balasore, and the Jesuit Missionary school 
at Balasore. The Cuttack Urdu Schoo! was added to the list in 
1874-75. 

Fee income of the middle schools was ridiculously low 
as the Oriyas were reluctant to pay fees to teachers other than 
the abdhans. The Government felt the necessity of the 
modification of the existing educational system, which was 
mainly general and literary in character. Employment 
opportunities were naturally less. Richard Temple intended to 
include practical sciences in the existing secondary education.” 
The Lt. Governor felt that the existing education without 
scientific element cannot supply means of livilihood to scholars, 

Improvement in inspection helped in improvement of 
secondary education. As the circles were too large and 
communication facilities wretched, it was not possible on the 


74. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal - 1873-74 - P.41. 


M. E. Schools Number of Schools. Pupils 
Cuttack 9 649 
Balasore 2 109 
Pooree 2 54 
M.V.Schools 

Cuttack 10 412 
Balesore 12 509 
Pooree 10 292 


75. Home Department -Education B. January 1876 No. 37/38 

(Resolution of the Bengal Government on the Education Report 
of Bengal for 1874-75 - Calcutta the 13th Jan., 1876.) 
29. Sir Richard Temple cannot conclude this review without again 
calling to the recollection of all concerned that engrafting upon 
our education system of the study of practical sciences, is among 
the most urgent needs of Bengal. The existing education however 
excellent in this way, does not and cannot supply the means of 
livilihood by mental labour....... With this view, the Lt. Governor 
has arranged for infusing a scientific element into our secondary 
education. 
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part of the Inspector of Schools to supervise all the educational! 
institutions. The appointment of a joint inspector in 1875 solved 
the problem to a great extent. Inspection of the secondary 
schools became the primary business of the Deputy 
Inspectors.’”* The implementation of the ‘policy of placing 
Middle English schools on a vernacular basis’ in 1877 gave a 
fillip to secondary education as the subjects could be better 
learned in Oriya. The hostility to such a radical change ceased 
around 1879-80. The Government wished to extend this policy 
beyond the Middle English Schools.” Thus prospect of 
secondary education improved owing to addition to the 
controlling agencies and placing of middle English schools on 
vernacular basis. 


76. Home 1880 Department - Eduation B. Proceedings - November 
1880- Nos. 23-25. 
Sub - Bengal Government Resolution on Bengal Education Report 
for 1879-80, Calcutta, the 12th Nov., 1880. 
9. The appointment of Joint or Assistant Inspector of Schools in 
the division of Burdwan, Bhagalpur, Chota Nagpore and Orissa 
continues to be attended with good results................. The area of 
an inspection circle is too large to enable him to exercise any but 
a genera! supervision over the secondary schools contained in it 
SOS! The prospects of secondary education have been still further 
improved by the declaration made in the Resoulution of the 
Government upon the last annual report on public instruction on 
that the proper duties of Deputy inspectors are : 
i. the immediate personal inspection of secondary schools. 
ii. the general supervision of primary education through the 

agency of Sub-Inspectors. 

77. Home 1880 Departmet - Education - B Proceedings November 1880 
- Nos. 23-25. 
{The General Report of Public Instruction in Bengal for 1879-80. 
Calcutta, the 12th Nov., 1880 Resolution.) 
22. The policy of placing the M.E. Schools on a vernacular basis 
has now been practically in most cases warmly accepted and the 
opposition which at the outset was not unnaturally aroused by 
so radical a change in the system of education has almost entiraly 
died away. The chief interest of the question at the present 
moment seems to lie in the possibility of extending the system 
of High English Schools. 
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The latter policy helped in raising the status of the Middle 
Vernacular schools to Middle English schools. During the year 
1875-76 Orissa had forty two Middle Vernacular schools. These 
institutions meant for training for appointment to lower 
services were not popular. So the Government adopted the 
policy of introducing English into Vernacular schools.” As the 
Middle English schools were on vernacular basis by addition of 
an English class to the Middle Vernacular schools with the 
permission of the Circle Inspector, these schools could easily 
be converted to Middie English Schools. From this policy it is 
clear that the Government wanted to maintain the vernacular 
medium without completely ignoring English teaching within 
proper limit. Teaching of English along with teaching of other 
subjects in Oriya medium was considered useful.” So far as 
availability of grants to secondary schools was concerned, the 
Government took into consideration income, expenditure, 
efficiency of the institution, needs of the locality and funds 


78. Home - 1880 Department - Education B.Proceedings, February, 
1880, Nos. 25-28. 
Sub : Bengal Government’s Resolution on the Bengal Eduation 
Report of 1878-79. 
Calcutta, the 29th October, 1878. 
in Behar vernacular is not much valuved......... the new orders 
sanctioning the introduction of English into vernacular schools 
may be expected to have marked effects. It is the same in Orissa. 
79. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal for the year 1878- 
79 - PP. 1-16. 
Calcutta, The22nd October, 1879. Resolution. 
18. The orders constituting M.E. Schools on a vernacular basis 
have facilitated the development of Middle Vernacular schools 
into M.E. Schools. With the permission of the Circle inspector, 
any M.V. School may at its own expense add an English class... AS 
soon as the English classes in these schools reach the standard 
of the Middle scholarship they will be placed on the same footing 
as M.E. Schools. The Lt. Governor quite concurs with the Director 
in his opinion that if it is constantly recognised as the aim of the 
teaching that a sound vernacular standard is to be maintained, 
and that ail subjects are to be taught through the medium of the 
vernacular, the expansion of English teaching within proper limits 
is likely to be beneficial. 
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available to the school. The result grant system was not applied 
to the secondary schools. 

For the improvement of secondary education in Orissa 
the inspector of Schools in 1881-82 pleaded for the raising of 
the status of the advanced sub-divisional middle schools to 
high schools. The same policy might be extended to the 
feudatory states of Orissa as there was no high school there 
yet.® It was expected that this policy would meet local wants 
without affecting the older institutions. Ravenshaw College, it 
was expected might also be benafited by increased supply of 
students after the increase of the number of feeder schools.®! 
Two more private schools established at Cuttack worked as 
feeders. The Pyarimohan Academy starting as Middle English 
Schools in 1875 was raised to High English School in 1879.® The 
other one was the Cuttack Town Victoria School also opened in 
1884 as Middle English School. It was subsequently raised to 
higher School and was named after Queen Victoria who expired 
during this period. So the initial hostility of the people to English 
education was being replaced by growing appreciation of the 
Brithish systam. However, secondary education in Orissa in 


80. General Report on Public Instruction in Benga! for 1881-82 - PP.30-49. 
- Circle Inspector urges the elevation of some of the most forward 
subdivisional middte schools of Orissa to the status of high 
schools........ A movement in this direction is now being made. 
The Inspector entertains the same opinion with regard to the 
educational policy to be pursued in Orissa Tributary Mehoals, where 
there at present are three middle English, but no high schools. 

81. General Report on Public Instruction Bengal for 1881-82 
No.59 dated Orissa, the 18th G Aug., 1881. 

From A. Smith, Commissioner 

To the Director of Public Instruction. 

6. The efforts'to turn the subdivisional schools to the status of 
High Schools, will | hop soon succeed. It is greater importance to 
the people of the subdivisions to be able to educate their children 
near thair houses, and my experience has been that when new 
facilities of this sort are provided, they meet local wants, and 
rarely injure to any material extent older institutions at other 


82. Utkal Dipika - Dated 15.4.1911 -P.73. 
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camparison to Bengal remained backward as the number of 
high schools in Orissa remained unchanged during the last 
twenty years. Flow of cheaper graduates and undergraduates 
from Bengal to Orissa continued. Inclusion of under-graduates 
to these could not change the scene. Orissa was half a century 
behind Bengal proper.” 

There was no major conflict of principles between the 
policy already followed by the Government of Bengal and that 
recommended by the Education Commission of 1882. So Orissa 
remained unaffacted by the recommendations because of 
absence of radical changes. Secondary education was one of 
the three great classes of primary secondary and University 
education into which the Bengal educational system was 
divided.® Three agencies were associated with the promotion 
of Secondary education- (a} Christian Mission (b} Government 
and (c) Private Bodies. The secondary scholarship system based 
on results of public examination was another important feature 
of secondary education in Bengal. The Hunter Commission 
recommended a few modifications in the secondary education. 
The upper classes of high schools were to be divided into two 
divisions - one leading to the Entrance Examination of the 
University and the other of a practical character intended to fit 


83. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal, 1881-82. 
(Principal’s Report, 1882) - PP. 27-30. 

84. Home Department - Education B Proceedings. March 1883, Nos.2-48. 
Bengal Government Resolution on the Bengal Education Report 
for 1881-82 Dated, Calcutta 13th Feb, 1883. 
2. The Bengal educational system is divided into three great 
classes - Primary, Secondary and University education .......e... The 
Secondary class of Schools comprises of three description - High 
and Middle English, the Middle Vernacular. The Middle Vernacular 
schools are the lowest of the class and in them the curriculum 
differs from that of the upper primaries only in the fuller character 
of instruction imparted and in the addition of an English class, 
which is optional with the pupils to attend. The M.E. School again, 
is an improvement as the M.V., the English subject being 
compulsory, while the high English school, teaching the course 
for the University Entrance Examination. 
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for commercial or other non-literary pursuits. Hunter in 1883 
also upheld the policy of relieving the Government of the 
management of secondary schools as laid down in 1854. He 
encouraged grant-in-aid and scholarships connecting different 
types of secondary schools.® While accepting the above policy, 
the Government wished to maintain a few Government schools 
as models to private enterprise for the sake of efficiency. 

Stimulation of private enterprise in the development of 
education was an important feature of the policy adopted by 
the Government in 1880s. Without affecting the strength of 
the Zilla Schools this principle could be implemented by raising 
fees in Government schools and thereby compelling pupils to 
join private schools. Dependence on the possession of surplus 
funds also was subsequently modified as the Government were 
not anxious to expend their sphere of action by being on 
financial condition of the private schools.’ 

The policy of encouraging the establishment of schools 
under private management in places where there were already 
fiourishing Government schools seemed successful. Private 
efforts tended to reduce expenditure on overgrown Zilla 
Schools., Efficiency of schools might have increased as a result 
of this policy.®” 

85. PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA - 1897-98 -1901-02-pp. 94-102. 
ବେଡ “That the relation of the state to secondary is different 
from its relation to primary education, in that the means of primary 
education may be provided without regard to the existence of 
local co-operation while it is ordinarily expedient to provide the 
means of secondary education only whence adequate local 
cooperation is forthcoming and that therefore, in all ordinary 
cases secondary schools for instruction in English be hereafter 


established by the state preferably on the footing of the system 
of grants-in-aid.” 

86. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal, 1881-82 Resolution 
dated 13th February, 1883 -Paragraph-12. 

87. Home Department - Education -Proceedings, March 1885 - Nos. 3/5. 


Bengal Government Resolution on the Bengal Education Report 
for 1883-84........ 


Calcutta, the 23rd February, 1885. 
RT The prosecution of such a policy relieves the 
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The British Educational policy, however, was considerably 
modified by the introduction of the system of decentralisation 
of administration. On the formation of District Boards under 
Act-IIl (B.C.) of 1885, all Government Middle and Primary 
schools were transferred to their management. The transfer 
of administrative control over primary and secondary eduction 
was not as complete in Bengal as in Madras where it was more 
efficient. In rural areas the Government retired from direct 
management but in urban areas it was different.®® Thus the 
educational institutions could be grouped under the heads - 
Government, Board, aided and unaided schools depending on 
their relations with the Government and nature of assistances 
they received from the different sources. District Boards as 
controlling agancies controlled educational! functions and 
distribution of grant-in-aid for middle schools.’ 


pressure in the overgrown Zillah Schools tends to reduce the 
state expenditure, and to foster private efforts. By a rigid 
adherence to this policy the great schools of the province wil! be 
restricted to moderate size, teaching and management in them 
will become more efficient and thus they will furnish a high 
standard upto which those other schools, called into existence 
by a wise abstention on the part of the Government will strive to 
work. The substitution of efficient private schools for schools 
under Government management will always receive the Lt. 
Governor’s support. 

88. Extract From the Proceedings of the Government of india in the 
Home Department (Eduation) under date Simla, the 18th June, 
1888-Resolution. Para-21. 
21..In some provinces this transfer has been of a fuller character 
than in others. For instance, in the Madras presidancy, the 
Government has, according to Sir Alfred Croft’s inquiries, almost 
retired from the direct management of primary and secondary 
schools...... In Bengal, on the other hand while the transfer of 
rural schools is as full as in the provinces mentioned, the case 
seems different in regard to schools situated in Municipalities. 

89. Statistical Summary of the results of Education in British India 
for the year 1889-90. 

{Report on Pubic Instruction in Bengal for the year 1889-90 - 
Resolution) 
District Board as controlling agencies 
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The question of physical instruction had been receiving 
the attention of the Government since a long time. Such 
instruction was confined to Zilla Schools only. For middle 
schoots there was no such provision.” Gymnastic classes were 
opened in the Cuttack High School! around 1873. F.Graves, 
Secretary Local Committee of Public Instruction of Cuttack had 
requested the Inspector of Schools. Western Circle, Chinsurah 
in 1873 to sanction a grant of Rs.500/-- for the erection of a 
shed-and acquisition of apparatus for the gymnastic course. 

The questions of discipline and moral education were 
not ignored completely in secondary schools. So far as moral 
education was concerned neither there were suitable books 
nor teachers for the purpose. Absence of provision for physica! 
exercise and boarding houses also was keenly felt. It was 
expected that the District and Municipal Boards should take 
interest in these matters. 

Prospects of secondary education towards the and of the 
nineteenth century were not bright. The rate of progress was 
very slow. In the year 1897 only 0.7 percent of the male 
population of school going age was on the roll in ninety four 
schools in Orissa. In feudatory states the corresponding figures 


90. Second Quinquennial Review of the progress of education in 
India (1887-1892) 
No.53. Resolution No.2 Edn. Dated, 7th Sept., 1894. 
224-235 
ନିର Apparatus and instructions have been provided for most 
of the Zilla Schools in Bengal, but it appears from the Review 
that nothing has been done yet in Middle and Primary Schools. 
91. General Report‘on Public Instruction in Bengal for the year 1889/ 
1890 
({R.N.Ray -Joint inspector) PP.44-45. 
“The Chief drawbacks to the promotion of mora! education in our 
secondary schools are- 
1. The want of readers suited to the tastes, feelings and capacities 
of native pupils (2) the absence of any regulation requiring from 
teachers a'competent professional knowledge of instruction (3) 
the absence of any provisions for physical exercises under proper 
supervision (4) the absence of any provision for boarding houses 
in connection with great bulk of secondary schools in this district. 
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were 0.2 per cent and twenty one schools.” 

In the year 1900 only 139 candidates from different 
schools of Orissa appeared at the Entrance Examination out of 
which twenty six were private candidates.” So ended the 
nineteenth century without sizeable progress in secondary 
education. : 

However, the Lt. Governor of Bengal in the Gazette of 
4th April, 1900 issued an order for adoption of the 
recommendation of the Education Commission that in the 
upper classes of the high schools there shall be two divisions - 
one leading to Entrance Examination (literary) and the other 
intended to fit for commercial or other non-literary pursuits 
(vocational). That order was to come into force from January 
ist, 1901. In Orissa the provision for imparting vocational 
eduation in high school was yet to be introduced.” 

The origin and growth of education in secondary schools 
were not faultless. The schools were mere feeders to colleges. 
Cramming only was encouraged. The effects were found to be 
disastrous to a sound educational policy.” 

92. Educationin Bengal (1892-93 to 1896-97). 


First Quinquennial Report 
Statistics, Orissa Division, P.XXVI 


Year No.of % of School! 

Schools going males. 
Orissa 1891-92 94 .6 
Orissa 1896-97 99 J 
Tributary 1891-92 19 .2 
Mahals 1896-97 21 2 


93. Utkal Dipika - Dated 3rd March 1900 - P.66. 

94. Utkal Dipika - Dated 14th April 1900 - P-115. 

95. Progress of Education in Bengal 1902-03 - 1906-07 Secondary 
Eduation (General Remarks) -P-45. 
COOP In India however, in eduational structures it has been 
usual to begin with the story. We had Universities before we had 
secondary schools, and so university education came to be 
regarded as the goal to be attained by all who aspired to an 
education which went beyond the merely elementary. 
ଠି Secondly schools are merely cramming institutions for the 
University. Can anything be more disastrous to the cause of sound 
education. 
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The recommendations of the Simla Educational! 
Conference of 1901 enkindled the hope of improvement of 
secondary education. In the scheme for the uplift of the 
secondary education it was assumed that the chief cause of 
the insufficiancy of the schools is weakness and incapacity of 
the ‘teachers and that low pay and poor prospects are 
responsible for this weakness’. The main recommendations of 
the Government of India were:- (a) Establishment of 
Government High School in each district (b) Appointment of 
more qualified teachers with better salary and (c) Hostel 
accommodation for students. The whole cost of such 
improvements in secondary education as might be undertaken 
must be met from provincial ravenues.? 

The Government decided to increase the inspecting 
agency for the successful implementation of the scheme for 
improvement of secondary education as recommended by the 
Simla Conference of 1901. Instead of conducting the previous 
practice of examining students for certificates and grant-in- 
aid, the Government proposed to increase inspection.” 
Systematic inspection of high schools yielded better results in 
Orissa in1907-08. Managing authorities became more conscious 

A - Proceedings, October 1906 No.31. 

From H. H. Rislay, Secratary to the Government of India. 

To The Secretary to the Government of Madras/Bengal Educational 

Department. 

Simla, the 10th October, 1906. 

97. 1906 Government of Indial - Home Department - Eduation - A. 

Proceedings, May 1906 - No. 109-110 

Scheme for increasing the Inspection of agency in the Educational! 

Department of Bengal. 

Public (Educational) India Office, London 

No.33 9th March, 1906 

To H.E. the Rt. Honourable the Governor General in Council. 

ହେ The scheme involves a very large addition to the number and 
cost of the inspecting agency, both superior and subordinate, 
and is drawn up so as to meet the great expansion in the number 
of schools and scholars which has taken place during recent 
years, but principally in order to carry out the resolution arrived 
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of their responsibility because of such policy of the 
Government. Report of Rai Bahadur Madhusudan Rao, Inspector 
of Schools, Orissa bears testimony to this fact.’ 

The recommendation of the Royal Commission of 1908 
on decentralisation in India in respect of matters affecting 
education influenced secondary education. Specific 
recommendations relating to education enhanced the power 
of local executive regarding efucational matters. 
Commissioners were empowered ‘to call for information from 
inspectors of schools, to express views and to stop any activity 
of the Educational department within their division which they 
considered undesirable.’ it also recommended transfer of 
secondary education to the Government as it doubted 
propriety of local bodies managing English teaching schools, 
inclusion of civil officers in the board of visitors as members 
and prior consultation in establishment of new schools or 
alternation of old ones. It seems the Government wanted to 
maintain discipline in educational institution by confering wide 


at under your predecessors Government as the result of the Simla 
Educational Conference of September, 1901, to abandon the 
practice of examining pupils for certificates and schools for grant- 
in-aid, by Central Boards, and to substitute for it a system of 
detailed inspection of each school in site by an inspecting officer. 
John Morley 
98. Bengal - General Department - Education File 8R-26 O Proceedings 
62-66 December, 1909. 
(Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for the year1908-09) 
77. A systematic inspection of the High Schools was carried out 
on behalf of the University mainly by officers of this Department 
through the latter half on 1907 and the first three months of 1908. 
78. Effects of inspection for the University 
The clearest withness comes from Rai Bahadur Madhusudan Rao, 
efficient Inspector of Schools, Orissa who writes :- 
“The Chief feature of the year in reference to the working of high 
schools is the undoubted awakening, in the managing authorities 
of a keen sense of responsibility in the matter of complying with 
the requirements of the University. The benefits arising out of 
the systematic inspection instituted by the University cannot be 
exaggerated. 
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powers to commissioners.” In short, the Government adhered 
to the policy of encouraging privately managed schools 
efficiently maintained by Government inspection, recognition, 
control and financial aid. 

The scheme for the improvement of secondary education 
as recommended by the Simla Conference of 1901 was still 
under consideration. In reply to the circular letter of the 
Government of india issued on 10th October, 1906 regarding 
steps to be taken in the near future for the general 
improvement of secondary education, the Government of 
Bengal came up with propossIs in June 1908. This proposal 
involved on annual recurring expenditure of Rs.16,00,000. The 
Government of india declined to meet the expenses from the 
Imperial revenue. Revision of cost was suggested. In 1911 the 
Bengal Government resubmitted the scheme after reduction 
of the cost by Rs.2,00,000. In 1912 the province of Bihar and 
Orissa was separated from Bengal. The new province submitted 
her scheme based mainly on the original proposal of the Bengal 
Government. It involved a recurring expenditure of nearly 
Rs.4,00,000. 

The new Government of Bihar and Orissa were prepared 
to meet the annual expense to the extent of Rs. 1,15,000 a 
year. Though it was desirable to implement the scheme in SO 
backward a region, two obstacles stood on the way. Firstly this 
province had a temporary financial settlement. in the second 
place sepration of cadre of educational services was not yet 
accomplished. So the scheme was postponed and not 
implemented before 1st April, 1915.3% 


99. Simla Records - 3 - Government of india - Home Department - 
Education -A - Proceedings, January, 1910 - Nos. 42-43. 

100. Simla Records - 3-Government of India - Department of Education 
- Education - A- Proceedings March, 1914-Nos. 130-132. 
Form The Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
No. 1130 E. Dated the 9th June, 1913. 
ee The scheme is estimated to cost eventually Rs. 3,86,000 per 
annum of which Rs. 1,15,000 a year can be met by the Local 
Government. 
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Minor reforms were introduced though major ones were 
deferred. in the reorganisation of boundaries Orissa was not 
free from its problems due to remoteness from the capital. in 
the past they were tied to Bengal and now to Bihar. The 
Government were aware of these disabilities. On educatinal 
and political grounds it was therefore considered wise to give 
due weightage to the interest of the Oriyas. They were 
eduationally backward and politically discontented. To 
maintain balance between the two divisions it was thought 
proper to provide the Oriyas with atleast one first class high 
school. It was proposed to create new Indian Educational 
Service headmastership for the Government Highschool at 
Cuttack. The latter post held in abeyance and filled by W.W. 
Henderson M.A. (Glasgow) until recently Headmaster of the 
Baptist Mission School at Cuttack. He was thirty years old and a 
good Oriya scholar. 

As the Government was aware of the feeling of the people 
of Orissa it was opposed to subordination of the interest of the 
Oriyas to that of the Biharies. This policy was not followed in 
case of Orissa under Bengal.!® The Principal of Ravenshaw 


5S. The province will get a permanent settlement with effect from 
the 1st April, 1915 and it is repectfully suggested that we would 
advise the postponement of the scheme until Bihar and Orissa 
have an independent position and rea! financial responsibility. 
101. Calcutta Records 2- Government of India Department of Education 
(Education A) Proceedings February 1913-No.86. 
From Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
To The Secretary to the Government of India. 
ନ As regards the Cuttack High School. | am to explain that from 
an educational point of view the Oriyas are very backward and on 
that account it is very necessary to provide them with at least one 
first class High School. it is also desirable on political grounds 
that Orissa should participate equally with Bihar in all schemes 
for the improvement of existing condition and that nothing should 
be done or omitted which would enable those who are 
discontented with there distribution of provincial boundaries to 
say that the interest of the Oriyas are neglected by the new 
Government. 
102. Government of india-Education-A-Proceedings - May 1913 - No.110. 
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College also lost control of the high school according to Univeraity 
regulation and shifting of the school from the college campus. 
Due to the mutual jealousy of the Oriyas and Bengalis it was 
thought proper to appoint an European to set a higher standeard 
in the institution so far controlled by the Principal. After the 
separation of the school from the college the number of students 
instead of decreasing as apprehended increased from 340 to 430 
inthe year 1913. Subhash Chandra Basu a student of this school, 
who was destined to cut a figure in the freedom movement of 
india, stood second in the University. 

The necessities of the Oriyas were better appreciated. 
The Government did not like to repeat the policy pursued in 
outlying divisions under the Benga! Presidency. The Bengal 
Government re-introduced the scheme which was drawn up in 
1908, but was postponed due to financial strigency and 
reorganisation of provinces. Specific proposals for 


No. 691 T. Dated the 14th March, 1913. 
From The Government of Bihar and Orissa, Education Department. 
To The Government of India. 
ନାଶ The Lt. Governor in Council considers it desirable on 
political grounds that Orissa should participate equally with 
Bihar in all schemes for the improvement of existing conditions 
and that no opportunity should be afforded for any assertion 
that the interest of Oriyas have suffered by the new arrangements 
or are subordinated to those of Bihar. 

103. Government of India -Proceedings of Department of Education - 
May, 1913 - No. 110. 
No. 691T dated thei4th March, 1913. 
From Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
To The Government of India. 
ବଶ The Principal of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack has been 
compeitled since the reform of the University Ragulation to 
surrender the control which for many years past he exercised 
over the Collegiate School. While the school itself has been 
removed from the College premises the need for a Head master 
of peculiar efficiency is thus greater than it has hitherto been. 
Finally it is very advisable to appoint a European Head master 
on account of the mutual jealousy of the Oriyas and Bengalis. 

104. Utkal Dipika - Dated 10th January, 1914 - P-6. 

105. General Report on Public Instruction in Bihar and Orissa for 
1912-13 -PP.7-9. 
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improvement of secondary education were also given in 
addition to the general ones. The feudatory states of Orissa 
were considered as a separate divisional charge and a separate 
Inspector was to advise the political agent in educational 
matters. There was also proposal, to increase the teaching staff 
of Government High English Schools and Middle English 
Schools. The number of Board Schools and Private Schools 
considerably increased. Cuttack district had the maximum 
number of private High Schools and M.E. Schools. The Oriyas 
living is Singhbhum demanded appointment of Oriya knowing 
teachers in secondary schools in 1914. The Government 
complied with the demand. 

In the year 1915 secondary education became partly 
vocational due to the inclusion of Mannual Training into the 
curriculum of the third and fourth classes of high schools. The 
scheme submitted in 1914 was sanctioned. The Collegiate 
Schools were included in the list. The cost of the new scheme 
was Rs.5,720 non-recurring and Rs. 1,040 recurring.’ The 
mannual training class at Cuttack became permanent with 
effect from 1st March, 1918. 


5. Secondary Education. 
Under this head are comprised High Schools, and MV. Schools, 
though the latter class would fall more correctly under primary. 
The improvement of the Government and aided High Schools in 
the province is a question of pressing urgencCy.......... The scheme 
for the improvement of secondary education drawn up some years 
ago by the Government of Bengal, but postponed owing to lack of 
funds, is now being introduced gradually. 

106. Utka! Dipika - Dated 5th December 1914 - P.221. 

107. Bihar and Orissa - Education - February 1.E./121 of 1914 
- Part - A - Nos. 17 -20. 
No. 318.E. Dated the 19th February, 1914. 
From The Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department. 
To The D.P.I. 
eer You propose that classes should in the first instance be 
opened on a purely voluntary basis in the Government High 
Schools at Ranchi, Bankipore, Bhagalpur and Cuttack and that 
the subject should be introduced into the curriculum of the 3rd 
and 4th classes. The cost of each school is estimated to be as 
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Orissa progressed well in erection of high school 
buildings. On 24th April, 1917 Sir Edward Gait, the Lt. Governor 
of Bengal and Bihar opened the new building of Puri Zitla School 
built at a cost of Rs. 1,23,000. The Khurda High School also was 
under construction. The Lt. Governor visited the Satyabadi 
School on 26th April, 1917 for an hour. Madhusudan Das, 
Gopabandhu Das and Harihar Das were present. The Lt. Governor 
promised payment of five hundred rupees for the repair of the 
school play ground though it was not a Government 
institution.!® 

During the session 1917-18 the Patna University 
delegated power to the Director of Public instruction to 
recognise high schools for the purpose of examination. Now 
the Director could permit schools to present candidates at 
Matriculation Examination, a power formerly enjoyed by 
syndicate. A special feature of the year was the modification 
of policy relating to control of secondary education by local 
bodiss. The Government relieved the local bodies of all 
expenditure on secondary schools. The primary education was 
only left to these bodies in the Resolution, 1918. Attempts 


follows:- 
Non-recurring 

Building... Rs. 3,700 
Furniture... Rs. 1,200 
Tools Rs. 820 

Rs. 5,720 

Recurring 

Wood, nail. Rs.200 per annum. Rs. 200 
One teacher at Rs. 60 per month Rs. 720 
One bearer at Rs. 10 a month Rs. 120 

Rs. 1,040 


2. In reply, | am to say that Government sanction your proposals. 
108. Utkal Dipika -Dt. 5th May, 1917 - P. 166. 
109. Progress of Education in Bihar and Orissa for 1917-18 -P.2. 
Secondary Education 
Resolution 1918 - 5th December 
ଉର A commencement was made during the year in relieving 
iocal bodies of all expenditure on secondary education and the 
M.E.Schools which not had been managed by the District Boards 
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were made to find out a solution to the question of moral and 
religious instruction in schools. It was considered in the 
Education Despatch of 1854. The principle of religious neutrality 
adopted in 1854 was reaffirmed in the Despatch of 1859 and in 
the recommendation of the Education Commission, 1882. The 
Government of India was sticking to the policy.33° To solve the 
problem it recommended to the Government of Bengal to 
appoint a local Committee to consider the question. The 
experiment of giving moral instruction in undenominational 
high schools according to Government’s order in the Resolution 
of the Committee on religions and moral training (No. 2377-E- 
dated the 16th Nov., 1914) became a controversial matter in 
due course. The policy behind introducation of religious 
were taken over by Government on an aided basis, since the 
close of the year further effect has been given to this policy by 
transfer of aided M.E.Schools. The Lt. Governor in Council attaches 
the highest importance to this change. The proper sphere of the 
local bodies in educational matters is the management and 
expansion of primary education. 
110. Bengal General Department - Education (File 14-12)/1 
K.W.A. Proceedings for february, 1912 - Nos. 21-29 No. 27 letter No. 
1257-64 dated the 4th Sept., 1911. From the Government of India, 
Department of Education 
Area In paragraph 25 of their Resolution on the Indian 
Educational policy, No. 199-211 dated, the 11th March, 1904, the 
Government of india observed “it is the settled policy of 
Government to abstain from interfering with the religious 


instruction given in aided schools........... In Government 
institutions the instructions must continue to be exclusively 
secular”. 


111. Government of Benga! - General Department - Education February, 
1912-File - 14-12, Nos.27-29. 
No. 1257-1264 dated Simla, the 4th Sept., 1911 From the 
Government of Bengal, General Department. 
Fe The question can be best treated locally, and the Governor 
General in Council would suggest for the consideration of the 
Government of Bengal! that local Committees, on which Indians 
shall be largely represented might be appointed in the first 
instance to consider whether any practical measures can be taken 
which will remove the defect of the present system and influence 
the rising generation for good. 
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instruction in Government schools was referred to the 
Assembly on 10th March, 1921. The Government of india 
reiterated their policy of no deviation from religious neutrality. 
They were rigid on nonuse of Government schools for religious 
purposes at the cost of others. Only in case of publicly managed 
schools and colleges a few minor restrictions were removed. 
By removing the minor restrictions that affacted religious 
instruction, it was proved that the Government was not hostile 
to encouragement of this type of instruction.!™ The restriction 
was removed over- 


(a) the utilization of school premises for religious 
teaching or simple prayer. 

(b) the utilization of teachers of the institution for 
such instruction, etc. where they voluntarily 
undertake to work. 

(c) making religious teaching or observance 
compulsory for the boys whose parents or 
guardians have expressed a wish that this should 
be done. 

The local Governments became free to take any action 


they thought proper. 


An important issue raised and solved by the Government 


was related to the medium of instruction in the high school 


112. 


Government of Bihar and Orissa-Education Department April File 
No. VIE-9 of 1921 - No. 103. No. 437, dated Delhi, the 19th March, 
1921. 

From the Government of India, Education Department 

To The Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

Assembly Question on 10th March, 1921 

i PTC The Government of India, so far as they are concerned, 
have no intention whatever of receding from thair attitude of 
strict religious neutrality or from the principle that the 
Government schools ought not to be used as a means of fostering 
any one religion at the expense of others. But they are of opinion 
that the embargo which hitherto has been placed on the schools 
may be removed. Accordingly there would be no objection to the 
withdrawal of objections which now exist, or are supposed to 
exist, in the publicly managed schools and colleges. 
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classes. The Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, in 1921 sought 
the approval of the Government giving candidates for the 
Matriculation the option of being examined in vernacular 
medium after 1923. It was to be made compulsory after 1928. 
The Government also had appointed a Committee to consider 
the question of primary and secondary education in the 
province. 

The Committee favoured introduction of vernacular 
medium in all classes in all subjects. The Government 
recommended the use of vernacular in one section and English 
medium in the other in Government high schools having two 
sections. Except in English and Mathematics the Government 
supported use of vernacular as the medium of instruction. 
Starting in 1925 questions were to be set both in vernacular 
and English in 1929.33 

The Senate of the Patna University adopted a resolution 
on 15th November, 1923 in favour of introduction of vernacular 
as the medium of instruction.33* Oriya along with Hindi, Urdu, 


113. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department June 
File No. HIE- 28 of 1923 - No. 6. 
No. 192-E.R. Dated Ranchi, the 20th June, 1923. 
From Government of Bihar and Orissa- Education Department. 
To The Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 
2. That the vernacular medium should be compulsorily introduced 
in all schools in all subjects in Class-IX in 1925 and should be 
automatically extended to the other class in 1926. 1927 and 1928. 
x 0c oc ୦ xx 
In all these cases it is proposed to introduce the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction in Class-iX first, in Class-X in the second 
year and so on and to use it for all subjects except English and 
Mathematics......That will mean that at the end of the fourth. year 
from January, 1925 when in the opinion of the Education Committee 
the experiment can first be introduced that is in 1929, it will be 
necessary to set papers for the matriculation and school leaving. 
certificate examination in the various vernaculars as well as in 
English. 

114. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department. 
March File No. XIIIE-18 of 1924 Nos. 22-30. 
Extract from the minute of the Senate meeting held on 15th 
November, 1923 
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Bengali and Parbatia were under consideration as the 
vernacular of the new province. The University was prepared 
to meet the extra cost involved in the proposed innovation. 
The resolution was passed by the syndicate at the meeting 
held on February 12, 1924.3 

A few more important changes also were introduced in 
the High Schools. The Board of Secondary Education was 
constituted during the year 1922-23 with the Director of Public 
Instruction as Ex-officio Chairman. It controlled matters like 
recognition of school, and presentation of budget to 
Government. Moreover, conduct of School Leaving Certificate 
examination was transferred to the University. This 
examination separate from Matriculation Examination was 
introduced in 1921. It was transferred as it was found 
expensive.!¢ Government spent one thousand and five 
hundred and sixty three rupees per student who Matriculated 
in 1926. 


A minor change affecting the Ravenshaw Collegiate 


19. (a) Mr. J.N. Sarkar moved on behalf of the Syndicate that in 
view of Government letter No. 192-E.R. of June 20, 1923, the Senate 
recommended to Government that in lieu of the resolution passed 
by the Senate on April 4,1921 the following resolution be 
adopted:- “In the Matriculation Examination subjects other than 
English and Mathematics the medium of examination after 1928 
may be vernacular offered by the candidates as subject (4) 
regulation 8 Ch.XXVIi!, except Parbatia, provided that for any 
candidate who takes an alternative paper in English composition 
the medium of examination shall be English”. 

115. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1924 Education Department - 
Education - March File No. XXINE-18 of 1924. 
No. 1202, dated Patna, the 15th February, 1924. 
From R. Shaw, Registrar, Patna University 
To the Government of Bihar and Orissa (Ministry of Education). 
Resolved — That Government be informed that the University is 
prepared to meet any extra cost involved in the charge, but it is 
not convinced at present that it will be necessary to levy extra 
fees for the purpose. 

116. Third Quinquennial Review of the progress of education in Bihar 
and Orissa (1922-27). 
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School occured in the year 1925. It was decided to replace the 
Principal of the Ravenshaw College by the Principal of the 
Training College in the Managing Committee of the School 
because of his intimate relation with the schools. This School 
was used as the practicing school! of the Training College. The 
University Inspectors strongly recommonded in favour of the 
change. The Principal of Ravenshaw College had no objection 
in this matter. Reconstitution was sanctioned on 23rd March, 
1925.37 

No Less important was the acceptence of the 
recommendations of the Education Committee regarding 
games and physical exercises. This shows the Government 
accepted the policy that physical education also formed part 
of education. Students with delicate health and students 
staying away from school were exempted from compulsory 
attendance in games. 


Secondary Education - PP.50-102. 
Class o Cost in No. 0 Cost per First 
School. of students 1925-26 pupile who Matricu | Division 
on 31.3.1926 matriculated | late. in 
in 1925-26 1925-26 
Government | 8,730 6,73,201 35 
117. Government of Bihar and Orissa-Education Department. 
April File No. NIE-38 of 1925 Nos. 2-3. 
No. 88 G. Dated Patna, the 17th February, 1925. 
From Director of Public Instruction. 
To The Government of Bihar and Orissa (Ministry of Education). 
PT In their report on the training college for the year 1924-25 the 
University Inspector writes :- “There is no representative of the 
college on the School Managing Committee. In view of the close 
connection between the school and the training college, the 
Principal of the Training College should replace the Principal of 
the Ravenshaw College on the school committee as the previous 
close connection between the school and the Ravenshaw College 
no longer continues”. 
118. Government of Bihar and Orissa-Education Department. 
April File No. IE - 42 of 1923. 
No. 21 Extract from Resolution No. 3268-E dated 5th December, 
1923. 
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The question of raising the status of Upper Primary or 
Middle Vernacular Schools to that of Middle English Schools 
and the meeting of the additional cost involved in it was 
clarified by the Government in 1927. The Goverenment policy 
in this regard was that the cost of conversion whoutd be borne 
by the public.33* The Government it seems was reluctant to 
extend financial support to private efforts in promotion of 
secondary education. It can also be concluded that Government 
wished more public involvement in secondary education. In 
1924-25 the Government decided to transfer the control of 
Middle English Schools to Local bodies as a measure of 
decentralisation. It was also decided to introduce the system 
of public middle examination from 1927-28 for a school 
certificate with a view to improve efficiency of Middie English 
Schools. This certificate was essential for admission to Class- 


The Committee considered that where there is sufficient 
playground accommodation attendance at Schoo! game should 
be made compulsory for all boys, that in addition to foot ball and 
hockey, indian games should be encouraged as far as possible; 
that drill and gymnastic exercises should continue to form part 
of the curriculum, and that swimming should be added where 
practicable. The suggestions are accepted by Government.... 
119. Government of Bihar and Orissa-1928-Education and 
Development Department. 
Education-October-file No. tHiE-195 of 1928, Nos. 384. 
No. 8658R. Resolution-The 5th September, 1928. 
In resolution No. 1712-E-Dated the 26th March, 1928, it was 
explained that the intention of the Government orders, contained 
in their resolution No. 2428-E-Dated the 14th April, 1927, regarding 
the recognition of existing or new milddle and U.P. Schools not 
included in the sanctioned programme, was that only the 
additional cost of raising the status of the school! to the higher 
standard, and not the entire cost of the school must be covered 
by endorsement or by an undertaking on the part of the people of 
the locality that aid will not be sought from the public fund. it 
has since been represented to Government, that as under these 
orders the cost of the conversion of shcools to middle status will 
fail wholly on the locat public, it may be left to that public to start 
either middle vernacular or middle English Schools as they wish. 
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VI of high school. 2° 

Greater importance was attached to the knowledge of 
vernacular of the teachers teaching in high schools. 
Appointment of teachers without knowledge of vernacular of 
the pupils they taught was discouraged. For example a teacher 
teaching in class-Vill to XI of a high school in Orissa must be 
well-versed in Oriya language. If he had no knowledge of Oriya, 
he had to pass a public examination of Matriculation standard 
in Oriya within a period of eighteen months from the date of 
his appointment.” If he failed his confirmation was deferred. 
Local people might have derived benefit by such rule as it 
provided job opportunities to qualified sons of the soil. The 
pupils belonging to the depressed class slowly realised the 
benefit of western education. Special facilities were granted 
to pupils of this class in secondary schools in the year 1926 for 
a period of five years. In 1931 the Government thought it proper 
to extend the period as it expired that year. The Government's 
policy was in favour of encouragement of education of students 
of the depressed class.™ Their number was increasing. 

The introduction and abolition of school leaving 


120. Third Quinquennia! Review of the progress of education in Bihar 
and Orissa (1922-27) PP.56-57 

121. Government of Bihar and Orissa-Education and Development. 
September File No. IIIE-106 of 1930 No. 1-4 Resolution of the 
Board of Secondary Education 6th October, 1928 and 17th December, 
1928 

The 4th August, 1930 

“No person shall be appointed to teach in classes VItI to XI of a 
high school in Bihar. Untess he has passed a public examination 
in Hindi or Urdu, in Orissa unless he passed a public examination 
in Oriya, or in a school in which the majority of the pupils read 
Bengali unless he has passed a public examination in Bengali, 
provided that a teacher who has not passed such an examination 
may be appointed if he gives an undertaking to pass within 18 
months from the date of his appointment........ 

122. Government of Bihar and Orissa-Education and Development 
Department. 
Education - May - File No. VIE-2 of 1931-Nos. 1 & 2. 
No.912-E, Dated the 27th February, 1931. 
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certificate examination was of considerable interest. The 
scheme to award a certificate at the termination of the high 
school stage in the education was more essential for a student 
not able to enter the University. The system was introduced in 
1918. The first examination was conducted in 1921. The School 
Leaving Certificate Administrative Board was in charge of this 
examination until 1929. Since that date till its abolition it was 
conducted by the University examination Delegacy for 
secondary education under the control of the Patna University. 
On the recommendation of the same committee it was ordered 
to abolish the examination after 1933.23 
After remaining in force for ten years the policy on 
religious instruction in schools needed modification. The 
Committee appointed by the Government in 1921 supported 
introduction of religious instruction. Two periods in a week 
were to be devoted to such purpose within school hours. The 
To The Director of Public Instruction. 
I am directed to refer to your letter No.9-G dated the Sth January, 
1931 in which you recommend that the concession granted to 
pupils of the depressed class in paragraph 3 (1) of letter No. 190- 


C, dated the 9th January, 1926 should be allowed to continve 
until further orders; I 


2. In reply, | am to say that your proposal is accepted. 

No. of pupils of the untouchable class in the high and middle stages 
on the 31st March, 1925 and the 31st March, 1930. 

No. of puplis in No. of puplis in 

High Schools in Middle Schools in 


Division 


Orissa 


Angul - 2 1 4 

i123. Government of Bihar and Orissa-1931-Education and 
Development Department. 
No. 4808E-Government of Bihar and Orissa (Ministry of Education.) 
Resolution, the 19th December, 1931. 
4. The Government after a very careful consideration of the 
question, have now decided to accept the recommendation of 
the University Delegacy for secondary education and they are 
accordingly pleased to direct that S.L.C. Examination should be 
abolished after the year 1933. 
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Local Government accepted the recommendation in 
connection with different types of schools. In case of 
Government, aided and non denominational schools, religious 
instruction could be imparted if parents did not object to it, 
Unaided schools were free to take their own decision. 
Denominational schools were requested to make arrangements 
for pupils of Hindu and Muhammadan’s religion to offer 
prayers. IF 

The system of religious instruction was not found useful 
for various reasons. Disinterestedness of teachers and 
students, absence of examination on the topics taught, and 
different religious views of the pupils stood on the way. The 
Government decided in 1933 to modify the policy which was 
followed since 1923. The entire matter was left to the discretion 
of the Managing Committee, Local Body or the head teacher. It 
was further stated that if religious instruction was imparted to 
one community only the others would have the benefit of 
moral instruction or organised games during this period. These 
periods could be devoted to teaching if no such instruction 
was considered useful.3”** The Inspector of Schools, Orissa 
Division, was in favour of leaving this issue to the Managing 
Committee. He had consulted seventeen head masters out of 
whom only six supported the practice. One described it as 
leisure periods. 
124. Government of Bihar and Orissa 1933 Education and Development 

Department. 

December File No.ilIE-64 of 1933 Nos. 5 & 6. 

No. 4283E-Government of Bihar and Orissa (Ministry of Education) 

Resolution Patna, the 12th December, 1933. 

FO The Government of Bihar and Orissa (Ministry of Education) 

have, therefore, after a very careful consideration of all aspects 

of the question decided that the order issued on the Sth 

December 1923 need revision and that in future the question 

whether religious instruction should or should not be given either 

to a whole school or to any community therein should be left to 

the discretion of the authority specified below - Managing 

Committee, 


Local Body 
Head Teacher. 
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Thus we see, the century old efforts of the Britishers 
helped in evolution of a system of public secondary education 
in Orissa. Absence of indigenous foundation in this branch of 
education and the antipathy of the Oriyas to English education 
didnot deter the Government from achieving its objectives. 
Secondly education played a significant role in popularizing 
western education in Orissa. The early suspicion and hostility 
gave way to appreciation and cooperation of the people in 
promotion of secondary education. The 1935 Act offered better 
opportunities to the Oriyas to solve their educational problems 
with the help of a ministry and popular assembly of Orissa. 
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Chapter - 5 
Higher Education 


After initial hindrance to its speedy success the 
introduction of English education in Orissa had, as in most 
other experiments of this nature, a reasonable success. There 
never was taught in the usual reproach thrown to the Oriyas 
that they neither appreciated English education nor possesed 
the aptitude for it which their Bengali neighbours did. The 
Government had to put up with the indifference and neglect 
they exhibited in the early stage in a matter which so deeply 
concerned them till the Oriyas began to perceive the 
advantages of the new educational system. The appreciation 
of the merit of the new educational policy led to the demand 
for higher education in Orissa. The origin and growth of higher 
education in Orissa as elsewhere were closely linked with the 
Bentinck’s Resolution of 1835 which favoured higher education 
to the upper classes in English. Establishment of English schools 
and colleges became the main object of the Government. The 
policy was not fully implemented in Orissa. Not a single college 
was established here during the reign of the East India 
Company. Orissa only had a few English schools. The belated 
efforts of the Government to promote higher education were 
confined to establishement of one major institution, the 
Ravenshaw College. Prior to the establishment of a college in 
Orissa a few scholarships were instituted in the colleges of 
Calcutta to enable students from Orissa to prosecute higher 
studies. But the Oriyas were hardly benefited by this provision. 
In 1841 the Government sanctioned a scholarship in the Hoogly 
Central College for students from the Cuttack School. The 
scholar was entitled to receive eight rupees a month for four 
years. The amount could be increased to thirty rupees a month 


1. General Report on Public instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency - 1862-1863- PP. 80-81. 
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in case of satisfactory progress.* Due to distance and poverty 
the Oriya students were reluctant to take advantage of this 
opportunity. In 1846 Nabin Sarangi and Sriram Mukherjee, both 
from the Cuttack School were directed by T. B. Mactier, the 
Secretary, Local Board of Public Education to proceed to the 
Hooghly College. The former due to poverty declined the offer 
made by the Government.’ 

Students having relatives in Calcutta could alone avail 
themselves of scholarships. In case of other scholarship holders 
they were reluctant to proceed to such a far off place. Thus the 
problem of providing higher education to the Oriyas couldn't 


2. General Committee of Public Instruction, Cuttack, Dinajpur & 
Dacca Schools correspondence - 15th July, 1840 — 31st December, 
1841. 

From Secretary to the General Committee of Public instruction. 
To Secretary to the Loca! Committee, Cuttack. 

Dated, the ist March, 1841. 

.... that the General Committee have very recently received the 
orders of Government on their suggestions regarding your 
school and they have been pleased to sanction the institution 
of a scholarship in the Hooghly Centra! College from your school. 
3. The value of scholarship will be eight rupees (Rs. &-) a month 
for four or more years and the student will be promoted to a 
senior scholarship when he will be entitled to receive thirty 
(Rs. 30/-) for the two first years on affording satisfactory evidence 
of attentions and due advancement in his studies during that 
time. 

3. General Department (Education) Proceedings - 

Fort William the 4th March, 1846 - No. 12. 
From the Government of Bengal To The Secretary, 
tocal Board of Public Education, Cuttack. 

Dated, Zillah Cuttack the 7th February, 1846. 
s..« On making known its contents to Nubin Sarangi and Sriram 
Mookherjea the latter expressed a wish to join Hooghly College 
to which place I accordingly directed him to proceed without 
delay. 
2nd. With regard to the former as his parents are too poor to 
afford him any assistance a's the college fees and expenses of 
books would swallow up a great part of the sum allowed by 
Government, he is obliged to decline accepting the schotarship 
offered by Government. 
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be solved by the institution of scholarships. In 1864, H. L. 
Harrison, the officiating Inspector of Schools, South West 
Division, suggested to the Director to establish a college in 
Orissa. Cuttack was considered most suitable for the purpose 
as more than four hundred boys were learning English in the 
local schools. 

The Cuttack School house was spacious enough to 
accomodate the college.* The Local Committee also demanded 
a college under the Calcutta University by conversion of the 
Cuttack School into a college.’ 

The ideas of Harrison took definite shape with the 
appointment of T. E. Ravenshaw as the officiating 
Commissioner of the Cuttack Division. He brought to the notice 
of the Government of Bengal in 1866 that the Oriyas had not 
derived much benefit from the Cuttack Government Schools. 
The Bengalis had taken advantage of the facilities. Further the 
Oriya parents due to distance and poverty, were reluctant to 
allow their sons to proceed to colleges ‘of Bengal. To solve 
these problems Ravenshaw insisted upon opening of a 
collegiate class in the Government School at Cuttack so that 


4. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal, 1863-64 - PP. 150- 
151. 
From H. L. Harrison, Officiating Inspector of Schools South West 
Division. 
To the D. P. |. dated Midnapore, 30th May 1844. 
.... Not only does no pupil from Orissa who fails in obtaining a 
scholarship ever think of joining a Calcutta College, but even 
those who do succeed, frequently resign in preference to 
undergoing the expense and expatriation entitled by it. Out of 
three scholarship holders at the last Entrance Examination from 
Cuttack and Pooree, only one who had relatives at Hooghly has 
availed himself of It. 
Should the Government be willing to entertain the idea of 
establishing a college for Orissa, | need hardly say that Cuttack 
is the place in every way most suited for it. Upwards of 400 boys 
in that city are even now learning English in the Schools under 
my inspection. 

5. General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, 1864-65 - H. L. Harrison - PP. 257-259. 
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the Oriya boys after Matriculation need not discontinue their 
studies.° The opinion of W. S. Atkinson, the Director of Public 
Instruction was in no way different from the views expressed 
by the Commissioner.’ 

For the improvement of the Government School at 
Cuttack it was proposed by Ravenshaw to establish a collegiate 
class in connection with the school. This could be achieved by 
appointment of a comptent teacher only. The Director’s 
proposa! was more expensive. Reporting on the proposal W.S. 
Atkinson, the Director solicited the sanction of the 
Government for the establishment of a collegiate or High 
School as a foundation of a college for the province. The 
Director wanted that the allotment for the existing Zillah 
School be raised from Rs. 3,616 to Rs. 12,000 per annum as 
sanctioned in case of Gauhaty. This scheme involving more 
expenditure than that of the commissioner’s was appreciated 


6. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings February 1867 - Nos. 
38-41. 
From T. E. Ravenshaw, Officiating Commissioner 
To the Government of Bengal. 

No. 363 1/2 dated the 7th August 1866. 

= The School is resorted to principally by naturalized 
Bengalees, and the Oriyas have hitherto derived tittle benefit 
therefrom..... The little benefit which advanced students of the 
highest class gain after a profonged period of study and by 
passing the University Entrance Examination is soon evaporated 
by their omission to keep up reading. This is attributable to the 
unwillingness of their friends to send them to the colleges of 
Bengal for prosecution of their studies. The remedy for this | 
have suggested in my last report viz., the formation of a collegiate 
class in connection with the Government School. 

7. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings 
February, 1867 - Nos. 38-41. 
No. 38 from W. S. Atkinson, D.P.l. 
To The Government of Bengal. 

No. 399 dated the 28th January 1867. 

‘With reference to your office No. 208 dated 14th January. | have 
the honour to state that my present proposal exactly meets the 
suggestion of the Commissioner regarding the establishment 
of a coilege close in the existing school at Cuttack’. 
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by the Government as it could meet even the future 
requirement of the Oriyas. 

The causes for which establishment of a high school at 
Gauhaty was sanctioned were also applicable to this case. The 
Oriyas like the Assamese were unwilling to send their children 
to Calcutta for higher education. Secondly, the Oriyas were 
deprived of Government appointments. Offices were manned 
by Bengalis. That’s why facilities for higher education at Cuttack 
were considered very essential.® Sanction was accorded for 
raising the annual grant of the Cuttack Schools from Rs. 3,616 
to Rs. 12,000 with a view to open college classes there.? 

The conversion of the old Cuttack School or Zillah School 
at Cuttack into a high school was a landmark in the British 
educational policy in Orissa. Only one college class was opened 


8. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings February 1867 - Nos. 
38-41. | 
No. 41 From 5S. C. Bayley, Officiating Junior Secretary 
To the Government of india, Home Department. 

No. 799 dated the 15th February, 1867. 

ରହ The Director’s scheme though more expensive than the 
Commissioner’s appears to the Lt. Governor to be better adapted 
to meet fully the requirements of a Division situated as Cuttack 
is and His Honour therefore begs to recommend it for the 
sanction of His Excellency in Council. 
= Cuttack is similar to Assam in respect of its distance from 
any Collegiate institution, and it will be seen from the 10th 
paragraph of Mr. Ravenshaw’s letter of the 12th September, 1865, 
that the Ooryahs are quite as averse as the Assamese to send 
their children far from their homes in order to obtain a higher 
class of education than is afforded by a Zillah School. Many of 
the Government appointments in Cuttack are also held by 
Bengalees instead of by the natives of the province, and there 
is an equally urgent necessity for giving it facilities for a higher 
class of education. 

9. General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency- PP. 220-221. 
Sanction has been obtained for the raising of the existing 
assignment of the Cuttack School from Rs. 3,616 to Rs. 12,000 per 
annum with the view of placing the institution on the footing of 
a college of the lower class to supply means of obtaining 
University Education in the province of Orissa. 
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in January 1868. it was expected that the next higher class 
would open in January, 1869. Oriya boys after the Entrance 
Examination got to opportunity the prepare themselves for 
the First Arts Examination. Six students were admitted.’ The 
insignificant number of students admitted did not minimise 
the utility of the institution as out of six students admitted 
only one had the opportunity to proceed to any other college 
in Bengal. Institutions with less impreseive origin are not rare. 
The number of students in the first year college class 
increased to ten in 1869. Six boys were in the second year. 
The conversion of the Cuttack Zillah School into a 
collegiate or High school promised good results. Out of twenty 
two students on the role during the year 1869-70 twenty were 
Hindus. Of the two others, one was Christian and the other 
one was Mahammadan. They were taught Englih, Sanskrit, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Mental Philosophy and 
History. It is interesting to note that the Bengalis living in Orissa 
took advantage of the collegiate education. Oriyas were slow 
to realise its benefit. This was evident from the number of 


10. General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency for 1867-68 - PP. 14-15. 
{Report of the D. P. 1., W. S. Atkinson). 
A first year’s college class was opened at the commencement of 
the present session in January and was joined by six students 
all of whom passed the last Entrance Examination from schools 
in Orissa. A second year class will not be opened till the 
commencement of the ensuing session. The sanction for these 
arrangements was recorded in last year’s report. 

11. General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency for 1867-68 - PP. 14-15. 
{South West Division - R. L. Martin) 
PO It is well to mention that if there had been no college class 
at Cuttack, one only of these six would have joined in affiliated 
college in Bengal, the remainder, like the passed lads of former 
years would have had to content themselves with the amount 
of learning already acquired. Six undergraduates does not seem 
a large number certainly but ! believe the Patna College, the 
Calcutta and the Gouhaty Schoo! opened College classes with 
still small number. 
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Bengali boys in college classes. Out of twenty two students in 
1869-70 fifteen were Bengalis and only four were Oriyas. 
However, the number of Oriya students gradually increased.” 
In 1871 eight Oriya boys were in the college. It seems the early 
hostility to English education was considerably reduced in 
Orissa.” The importance of collegiate education at Cuttack 
drew the attention of the Madras Government even. The 
Inspector of Schools of the first Division recommended that 
the Oriyas of Ganjam, then a part of the Madras Prosidency, 
instead of proceeding to Madras for education beyond 
Matriculation should be directed to study either at Cuttack or 
Calcutta. 


12. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal Presidency for 
1869-70 - P. 65. 
(Report of R. L. Martin). 
PO It will be noticed how much ready the few Bengalis that live 
in Orissa are to seize the benefits of education than are the 
multitudes of Uriyas...... but it is pleasent to know that the people 
of the land are beginning to enter the fight and that of those 
who joined the school in the last three years one third are 


13. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings October 1871 - Nos. 
34-36. 
From T. E. Ravenshaw, Commissioner 
To The Government of Bengal, 
General Department No. 410 Dated Cuttack the 11th August, 1871. 
ip That on the 31st Match 1871 there were eight Oriya 
lads in the College Department while on the corresponding date 
of the preceding year there were only 4 .....e.. It is certainly a 
satisfactory proof of English education being more highly 
appreciated by the natives of Orissa and i have great hope that 
future years will show even better results. 

14. Proceedings of the Madras Government Educational Department 
10th April, 1874 - P. 100 
From H. Bowers, inspector of Schools, 1st Division 
To E. B. Powell, Director of Public Instruction. 

Dated, Waltair, 9th June 1873 No. 384 

13: Besides | hold that the proper base of really effective 
operations for the elevation of the Oriyas must be sought in 
Orissa and not in Ganjam...... But when that success does come, 
and Oriya scholars are found anxious to prosecute their studies 
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British educational effort to promote collegiate 
education was adversely affected during 1872-73 a number of 
students left classes in search of jobs. Half educated students 
could be appointed as clerks, writers and school teachers. They 
couldn’t resist the temptation of money to the detriment of 
higher education in Orissa due to poverty.” 

Poor response to collegiate education in the initial stage 
did not deter the Government from improving educational 
opportunities in Orissa. To provide higher education, 
conversion of the Cuttack High School! into a first grade college 
was contemplated. Ravenshaw’s insistence upon raising the 
status of the High School at Cuttack was supported by W. 
Atkinson. It was estimated that per month Rs. 1,000 would be 
spent ever the proposed experiment. This was in addition to 
the existing cost of Rs. 984 per month to run the high school of 
which the Government paid Rs. 750.00. The additiona! charges 
were to be spent on the following heads— 


Principal Rs. 450 per mensem 
Professor Rs. 250 - do - 
Lecturer in Chemistry Rs. 200 - do - 


Laboratory & Contingencias Rs. 100 - do - 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem. 
In higher education Orissa was extremaly backward. The 
Oriyas had to attend Presidency College to have a degree. They 
were denied opportunities offered to their neighbours in 
higher education.’ Public opinion was in support of a Degree 


beyond the Matriculation standard, | think that it is to Cuttack 
and to Calcutta that their steps should be directed rather than 
to Madras. 

15. General Report on Public Education in Bengal for 1872-73 - PP. 
329-347 (Orissa Division) - Remarks of the Commissioner of 
Orissa - T. E. Ravenshaw. 
କନ The progress of higher education and particularly of the 
Cuttack Collegiate classes has, | think, been retarded by the 
great demand, locally for ex clerks, writers, accountants, school 
teachers, surveyors, etc. Inducement have been offered to half 
educated boys. 

16. Home 1876 Department - Education Proceedings - March, 1876 - 
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College. The people of Orissa appealed to the Lt: Governor 
Richard Temple during his viait to Cuttack in 1875 to convert 
the High School into a college to enable the Oriya students to 
get a degree without proceeding to Calcutta. The sentiment 
of the Oriyas was duly honoured by Temple by favouring such 
a proposal.” 

The Government also desired to bring higher education 
within the reach of the people in all regions provided people 
were keen to contribute adequate amount to meet the 
expenses. The policy of Richard Temple to raise the minimum: 
qualification for upper class services to first Arts Examination 
also helped in promotion of higher education.’ 


Nos. 3/5. 

Minute by the Lt. Governor of Bengal, dated the 27th April, 1875. 
3. It is objected that the Orissa youth do not at present afford 
many promising students. On the other hand the Uryas say that 
they are exposed to much disadvantages by their distance from 
the Presidency. At present a young Uriya cannot study for a degree 
without going to Calcutta. No Bengali or Bihari is subjected to 
this disadvantage. | think we ought to give the Uriyas a chance 
of remedying this by letting them establish a college at Cuttack 
if they can. The Director of Public Instruction whom ! have 
carefully consulted is in favour of making the attempt. 

17. Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Benga! Education 

Department, Calcutta, September 1875. 
{Minute by the Lt. Governor of Bengal, dated 30th August, 1875) 
7. Hitherto there has been no college established in Orissa, 
and during my visit to that province complaints were made that 
if Oorya young men passed the First Arts Examination of the 
University they coutid not prosecute their studies far a degree 
without proceeding to Bengal. Having signified my willingness 
to propose the conversion of the Cuttack High School into a 
collége provided that a certain sum could be raised by private 
subscription, ! have been glad to learn that the amount required 
is likely to be raised. 

18. Home - Education B. Proceedings - January 1876 Nos. 37/38. 
Resolution of the Bengal government on the Education Report 
of Bengal for 1874-75 - Calcutta the 13th January 1876. 

Pu Pe The policy which Sir Richard Temple desire to pursue in 
this matter has been indicated in his Minutes of the 30th August 
and the 25th september last. He has decided that save in cases 
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In consideration of factors like the backwardness of 
Orissa in higher education, the interest of the commissioner 
to fulfill the just ambition of the Oriyas and the success 
achieved in raising subscription from the public to meet fifty 
percent of the additional expenses led the Lt. Governor to 
strongly recommend the case for consideration of the 
Governor-General in Council.” The necessary sanction was 
accorded for a period of three years on condition that local 
contribuition to the extent of Rs. 500 a month was available 
either from subscription or fees.?° The Government, it appears, 
was more concerned with continuance of subscription. 


of special exceptions candidates shall not be admitted to the 
upper classes of the service unless they have passed the First 
Arts Examination. Further, it is his wish to bring the advantages 
of the highest education within the reach of students in all 
parts of the Lower Province, by multiplying, so far as may be 
possible, the institution in which the full course of study for the 
University degree is pursued. With this object he has already 
sanctioned arrangements for raising Krishnanagar and Cuttack 
to the status of full colleges....... 

19. Home 1876 Department - Education Proceeding March 1876 Nos. 
3/5 
From Government of Bengal, General Department ot the 
Government of India. 
ବିନ It intends that the foundation of a college in Orissa itself 
will by giving such students facilities which at present are denied 
them have a very beneficial effect on the intelligence and 
educational attainments of the people The scheme of the Lt. 
Governor provided that half the additional charge should be 
raised from private subscrition and ! am to state that this has 
been done. 

20. Home 1876 Department Education, Proceedings, March 1876 - 
Nos. 3/5. 
Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of india, 
Financial Department - No. 984 dated, Fort William, the 23rd 
February, 1876. 
Resolution - The Governor General in Council is pleased to 
sanction the proposal for three years on the understanding that 
it will not be renewed unless loca! contributions to the extent 
of Rs. S00 a month are permanently secured either from funded 
subscription or from fees. 
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However, the advantages denied so far to the Oriyas was 
granted. The Zillah School at Cuttak which was raised to a 
second grade college in 1868 was finally converted to a first 
grade college on experimental basis in January, 1876. It was a 
mile stone in the British educational policy for higher education 
in Orissa. This institution, on outgrowth of Government High 
School, was destined to play a significant role in the educational 
history of modern Orissa. It was then one of the six Government 
colleges in Bengal Presidency teaching upto B. A. Degree.?! 
At the initial stage this college had to face certain 
difficulties over appointment of suitable teachers willing to 
work at Cuttack. Along with the unwillingness of good teachers 
to proceed to Cuttack the Government were under impression 
that the ‘Oriyas may prefer a European to a Bengali teacher.® 
However, the commissioner was anxious to open the college 
as soon as possible. The Director suggested appointment of 
Baroda Prasad Ghosh on Rs. 150 to teach Mathematics and 
Physics as suitable Oriya teachers were not available. The 
Director was also in support of early opening of the college 
with Chemistry and Botany.* 
In the first year no student succeeded in getting B. A. 
Degree from this institution established on experimental 
21. Home 1877 Department (Education) B. Proceedings - January - 
Nos. 8/10. 
Resolution of the Bengal Government on the Annual Education 
Report of Bengal for 1875. 

22. Bengal - Education - File 57 March, 1876 Nos. 5-6 
No. 33 dated Fort William, the 8th January, 1876. 
From H. Woodrow, Officiating D.P.l. 
To The Government of Bengal, General Department. 
The Commissioner of Cuttack wishes to start at once the 
college..... | recommend that Baboo Baroda Prasad Ghosh be 
appointed on Rs. 150. He would teach Mathematics and 
Physics...... but no very good man wishes to go to Cuttack. Perhaps 
the Uriyas may prefer to European to a Bengali..... 

23. Bengal - Education Proceedings - February, 1876 No. 301, dated 
Camp Jugghari the 14th February, 1876. 
From T. E. Ravenshaw, Commissioner, 
To The Government of Bengal. 
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basis. The Government wanted to test the desire of the Oriyas 
for higher education. it was hardly possible to test their ability 
as well as efficiency of the college within so short a period, 
when suitable teachers could not be appointed. 

The shaky foundation of the Cuttack College was 
strengthened due to the sacrifice of a worthy son of the soil. 
The Maharaja of Mayurbhanj in 1879 donated Rs. 20,000 to the 
college. To perpetuate the memory of Ravenshaw, the 
Commissioner of Orissa from 1865 to 1878 for his univocal 
support to Oriya as a seperate language and for his memorable 
service to promotion of western education in Orissa, the 
Maharaja proposed to change the name of the college to 
Ravenshaw College. As a result of this donation no more 
public contribution was considered essential. The Ravenshaw 


24. Home 1880 Department - Education. B. Proceedings February, 
1880 - Nos. 25-28. 
Bengal Government Resolution on the Bengal Education Report 
of 1878-79. 
Calcutta, the 29th October, 1878. 
24. The Cuttack College in this first year of its competition for 
the B. A. Degree failed altogether. The experimental 
establishment of this college was designed rather to test the 
desire of Uryas for higher education than to try the possibility of 
carrying on a ful! college with a staff of ungraded officers. The 
dearth of graded officers has hitherto prevented the 
strengthening of the establishment of the Cuttack College, and 
has interfered a good deal with the efficiency of the other 
colleges. 

25. Home 1880 department-education S. Proceedings, November, 
1880 - Nos. 23-25. 
Bengal Government Resolution on Bengal Education. 
Report for 1879-80. Calcutta, the 17th November, 1880. 
10..... of the eleven colleges that now exist seven teach the full 
course for the B. A. degree. There are Presidency, Hooghly, 
Kishnaghar, Dacca, Patna, Rajshahya and Cuttack Colleges. To 
the last named college the Maharaja of Mohurbhunj has given 
a donation of Rs. 20,000 as the nucleus of a permanent 
endowment, and at his request its name has been changed to 
‘RavenSshaw College’ in commemoration of Mr. Ravenshaw’s 
services as commissioner of Orissa. 
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College became a permanent institution teaching full course 
for the degree. During 1879-80 a student from Ravenshaw 
College passed B. A. for the first time. The college was closed 
for a day to celebrate the occasion. 

The policy of the Government gradually became liberal! 
and favoured promotion of higher education in educationally 
backward Orissa. Due to small number of students in 
Ravenshaw College the Government had to spend more over 
each student. The annua! expenditure per student during the 
year 1885-86 was as high as Rs. 361. The Government 
ungrudgingly spent the amount due to exceptional conditions 
prevailing here.®” Orissa deserved special consideration as her 
needs had been ignored so far. The recommendation of the 
Education Commission regarding rate of aid was not strictly 
adhered to.?® 

The question of Indianisation of services in colleges as 
recommended by the Commission was not favoured by the 
Governor General in Council.®® In Orissa persons fit to be 
Principal or Professors were not available.?? 


26. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal for 1881-82 - P. 27. 

27. Home 1887 Department - Education B. Proceedings February 1887 
Nos. 30/33 - Bengal Government Resolution on the Bengal 
Education Report for 1885-86 - Calcutta, the 2nd February, 1887. 

28. Recommendation of the Education Commission, 1882 on 
Collegiate education - PP. 590-592. 
2. That the rate of aid to each college be determined by the 
strength of the staff, the expenditure on its maintenance, the 
efficiency of the institution and the wants of the locality. 

29. Recommandation of the Education Commission, 1882 PP. 590- 
592. 
5.” That Indian graduates, especially those who have also 
graduated in European Universities, be more largely employed 
that they have hitherto been in the colleges maintained by 
Government. 

30. Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the 
Home Department (Education) under date Simla, the 18th July, 
1888 - Resolution. 
19. In regard to the question of substituting local agency for 
European Professors and Principals of Central Colleges a 
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The financial aid of the Government and the generous 
contributions of the public for the growth of higher ecuation 
couldn't solve all problems. Orissa had no private college to 
grow with financial aid from the Government.” Limited number 
of feeder schools had adverse effect on higher education. 
Ravenshaw College had only eleven entrance schools as feeders. 
Moreover, the Oriyas had no scope to continue beyond 
graduation as provisions for Post-graduate studies were not 
available in Orissa. So far only two Oriyas, Madhu Sudan Das and 
his brother Gopal Ballav Das, had succeeded in having M. A. 
Degree. So during the visit of the Lt. Governor in 1889 some of 
the degree holders in a momorandum had drawn his attention 
to this problem, but in vain. The Oriyas grew conscious of their 
right to have provision .for higher education inside Orissa. The 
princes and zemindars were requested either to pressurise 
Government or to offer scholarships for the same. The aversion 
of the wealthy people was not completely dispelled when their 
support was needed most.” 

Minor changes affecting life and discipline of the 
students of Ravenshaw College were introduced towards the 
end of the nineteenth contury. in the year 1894 Principal H. t. 
Hallward prohibited candidates from entering the examination 
hall without shoes. Perhaps he wanted more smart students 
in his institution.” Admission of two unmarried girls in the B. 
A. class of Ravenshaw College also surprised many. No more 


different sort of consideration arises, and the Governor General 
in Council does not feel assured that the possibility of such 
colleges of different Presidencies and provinces is at present a 
question for practical discussion. 

31. Home Department - Education Proceedings - March 1885 Nos.3/5 
Bengal Government Resolution on the Bengal Education Report 
for 1883-84 - Calcutta, the 23rd February, 1885. 
ତ that private colleges have a claim to more liberal aid from 
Government..... all these are objects which have been steadily 
kept in view in Bengal and which had been furthered from time 
to time as funds permitted. 

32. General Report on Public Instruction in Benga! 1889-90 - P. 33. 

33. uUtkal Dipika Dt. 17th February 1894 
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girls were shy to read with boys in College.’ In 1898, the 
Commissioner of Orissa Division resented substitution of 
Europen Principal by a non-European in Ravenshaw College 
on the ground that princes from royal families were reading in 
Ravenshaw College as there was no special institution in Orissa 
for their education. He drew attention of the Government. it 
is reported that due to the over strictness of Halilword princes 
used to quit the college. The public was in favour of 
appointment of qualified Indians as Principals.” However, 
higher education attracted students from rural Orissa. This was 
evident from the growth of number of boarders in Ravenshaw 
College hostel.’s 

So far the distribution of Junior scholarships meant for 
promotion of higher education was concerned the 
Commissioner of Orissa division published the details in the 
Calcutta Gazette dated 10th July, 1901. Out of ten scholarships, 
the students from the feudatory states were to receive four 
and the rest six were to be enjoyed by students from the Orissa 
Division basing on the results of the entrance examination.” 
However, in 1900 the number of successful candidates was 
not very impressive. Out of 33 candidates appearing in the 
F. A. Examination 23 came out successful. So far degree 
examination was concerned, out of 22 candidates only four 
passed B. A.” Thus British educational policy succeded in 
creating of a class of educated elite in Orissa during the last 
twenty five years. Though not conspicuous numerically this 
class played important role in society and administration.’’ 


34. Utkal Dipika Dt. 17th July 1897 

35. Utkal Dipika - Dt. 19th February 1898 

36. Education in Bengal (1892-93 to 1896-97) - P. 45 
{First Quingquennial Report) 

37. Utkal Dipika - Ot. 27th July 1901 

38. Utkal Dipika - Dt. 23rd June 1900 - P.195 

39. Uttkal Dipika - Dt. 24th August 1901 - P.267 
ନ Twenty five years ago the College Department had in B.A. 
classes 5, F.A. classes 12 and the Collegiate school 279 boys..... 
On the 31st March 1901, we had in the college classes 97 and in 
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The Government was keen to implement the recommendation 
of the University Commission appointed in 1902 during the 
Viceroyalty of Curzon. It recommended separation of schools 
and colleges as discipline in both the institutions were 
different. In orissa it was a question of separation of the 
Collegiate School and the Survey School from Ravenshaw 
College as classes of the three institutions were being held in 
the same building.*® For fear of reaction in Orissa over the 
question of the said separation the Director requested the 
Commissioner in 1906 to appraise him regarding public 
opinion. The recommendation of the University Commission 
was enforced in due course.“ The Government besides this 


the school 314. The school has not as much improved as the 
college.... During these 25 years of its existance as a first grade 
college, it has turned out 4 M.A.’s, 94 B.A’s. Of the graduates 14 
are pleaders, 13 are Deputy and Sub-Deputy Collectors, 21 are 
teachers, 13 are Government and private ministerial officers, 1 
is a Professor of college, 1 is a Munshif, 1 is a Deputy Inspector 
of Schools, 3 are Sub-Inspector of Schools, 5 are not traceable 
and 4 are dead..... Of the 4 M.A'’s one is a lady. 

40. Progress of Education in Bengal - (1902-03 to 1906-07) - P.16. 
Collegiate Education - “The discipline of school boys and of 
young men of college ought to be different. The result of this 
connection has certainly been to obscure this difference. College 
students have been treated too much like school boys, school 
boys aspire to the liberty of college students. The method of 
teaching in the school is class teaching, in the college lecturing 
and individual tuition.” 

41. Bengal-General Department (Education) - April, 1907 - Nos. 138- 
SO File 4-C/20 
From A Earle, D.P.!., Bengal 
To The Officiating Commissioner, 

No. 12. A Dated Darjealing, the 2nd September, 1906. 

Zen As regards the proposed project of removal of the 
Engineering School, |! don’t supoose that public opinion would 
be opposed to it. 

3. As you are aware it will be the endeavour of the Government 
to conform as far as practicable in the future to the 
recommendation of the University Commission as regards the 
desirability of making colleges residential in character. The 
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issue was also concerned with other recommendations. The 
object of higher education underwent modification by 
provisions of the indian University Act, 1904. The indian 
University Commission recommended several measures to 
achieve the objects. 

The Government Colleges were directed to ‘take the lead 
in shaping a better mode! instead of furnishing the model 
only. It was not applicable to Orissa as she had only one college 
so far. Moreover the Commission also desired to change the 
old idea that college prepares for examination. The new ideal 
was the colleges need be residential. The main function of 
the college besides preparation for examination was to 
assume responsibility of the life of a student. The college was 
to provide library, play ground, practical and tutorial classes. 
The Ravenshaw College had already some of these 
provisions.*? | 

Oriyas living in the Madras Presidency (Ganjam) were 
much interested to join the Ravenshaw College. As this 
institution was affiliated to the Calcutta University scholarships 
meant for the Oriyas of Ganjam were not tenable here. Due to 
public pressure the Government of Madras altered the 
scholarship rules making such scholarship tenable at 


provision of suitable playing ground is also a matter for careful 
consideration. The separation of Collegiate Schools from 
college is again a matter which will have to be considered in 
the case of each college as soon as funds became available.... 
| should know how public opinion in Cuttack and Orissa views 
the proposal as regards removal. 

42. Progress of Education in Benga! (1902-03 to 1906-07) PP. 14-16. 

ନ Every tendency of the time points to the residential college 
with its full social life which has superseded the original 
conception of the college as a place where students are prepared 
for examination by lecturer..... 
ର The College must be very much more..... It must assume 
responsibility not merely for discipline of the class room, but 
for the whole lives of its students. It must organise games. it 
must inspect lodging houses and messes. It must regulate 
hostels. 
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Ravenshaw College.“’ The Ravenshaw College thus not only 
played a significant role in the educational advance of Orissa 
but also helped in meeting the requirements of the Oriyas of 
the Madras Presidency. 


The question of separation of college from school was 
still under consideration. The Principal of Ravenshaw College 
supported the removal of the Collegiate and Survey School! to 
other places as suitable sites were selected for the shifting of 
the schools. Moreover, the college needed more 
accommodation for classes and a suitable play ground was 
essential for it.“ After the formation of the new province of 
Bihar and Orissa in 1912 a Committee was formed in connection 
with the establishment of the new University at Patna of which 
M.S. Das from Orissa was a member. R. Nathan, the President 
of the Patna University Committee visited Cuttack to select a 
suitable site for the Ravenshaw College. M. S. Das urged that 
the new province should fulfil the aspiration of the Oriyas. 


43. Government of Madras - Educational Department 
G. D. No.447, 30th July, 1909. 
Oriyas in Ganjam. 
Memorandum No. 1071-1. Educational! dated Sth June 1909. 
The deputation of Uriyas which His Excellency the Governor 
received at Chatrapur on the 3rd February last requested..... (2) 
that the Government scholarships sanctioned for Uriyas might 
be made tenable at the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, so as to 
enable them to complete the education there, and thus meet 
the difficulties of getting qualified Uriya teachers in Ganjam 
Oistrict......... 
Order No.447, Educationa! dated 30th July 1909 
3. The Government are pleased to grant the second request of 
the deputation and the Director of Public Instruction will be 
requested to alter the Government scholarship Notification so 
as to make the scholarships intended for Uriyas tenable at 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 

44. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for the year 1908- 
09, File BR-26- Proceedings December 1909 - Nos. 62-66 
41. The Principal writes - The removal of the Collegiate & Survey 
schools to their new sites can alone put an and to our 
difficulities.... We are badly in need of an examination hall a 
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Nathan visited sites at Mangalabag, Chauliaganj, ldga area and 
Tulsipur, Chauliaganj was selected as the future site for the 
Ravenshaw College. The shifting of the college was a wise 
decision indeed.“ Graduatly people were growing conscious. 
The elites and news papers helped in mobilisation of public 
opinion. Education! matters of public interest were referred 
to the Legislature of the newly formed Bihar and Orissa 
Province. a 
The number of Muhammadan students in College rose 
to fifteen in 1913. There was no hostel for them. In the new 
Ravenshaw College building provision was made for a 
Muhammadan hostel for twenty boys only. This matter was 
raised in 1913 in the Bihar Orissa Legislative Council.“ The 
attention of the Government was drawn to a petty issue like 
appointment of a clerk as superintendent of hostel. 
The Government decided that for better discipline junior 
teachers or demonstrators need not be appointed as they did 
not command much respect from the students. So the power 
of appointment of superintendents and assistant 
superintendents was not to be delegated to the Governing 
Body of the College.*’ 
suitable play ground, better accommodation for all college 
classes, affiliatin in History..... The measure which is first called 
for and which will give immediate relief is the removal of the 
Collegiate School. A suitable site has been purchased of 6 acres 
in txtent, but money is wanted for building. 

45. Utkal Dipika - Dt. 7th June 1913 - P. 91 

46. Government of Bihar & Orissa - Education - File No. IE/225 of 
1913. 
Interpollation in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 
Mohammaden Hoste! for the students of the Ravenshaw College. 
No.6 Council Question by Hon’ble Moulana Khwaja Muhammad 
Nur to-D.P.. 
... The number of Muhammadan student is 15. There is no hostel 
for Muhammadans. There are hostels for Hindus. 
ଝା The plans and estimates which we are preparing for the new 
Ravenshaw College include a Muhammadan Hostel for 20 


students. This should suffice for a long time to come. 
47. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department File 
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With the growing popularity of higher education number 
of teachers, students increased and the Ravenshaw College 
was affiliated to the Calcutta University in a number of subjects. 
The college by 1914 was affiliated upto the Intermediate 
standard in English, Oriya, Bengali, Urdu, Mathematics, 
Sanskrtit, History, Persian, Logic, Physics, Chemistry and Botany. 
To the B. A. standard it was affiliated in English (Pass and 
Honours), Oriya, Bengali, Urdu, Mathematics, Sanskrit (Pass 
and Honours), Persian, Politica! Economy and Philosophy, 
History, Philosophy (Pass and Hnonurs) and Chemistry.“® Two 
l. E. S. posts of Professor of English and Professor of History 
were filled in. In 1915 the number of students in Ravenshaw 
College increased to 488. Affiliation upto Honours standard in 
History was sought during the year 1915-16 and affiliation in 
Persian was sanctioned.’ 

As the only Government College of the Orissa Division 
Ravenshaw enjoyed a special status. When college outside 
Patna were permitted to teach B. A. (Pass) and Intermediate 
science only Ravenshaw College had provision for teaching of 
B. A. (Honours) and B. Sc. (Pass) to meet the growing demand 


No. IE/153 of 1913 - March Nos. 44/45 
From Chief Secretary to Government 
To The D.P. 
No. 7771 dated Camp, the 19th March, 1913. 
ନ The Lt. Governor in Council is most strongly of opinion that 
Superintendents should be member at least of the Provincial 
Educational Service.... and doesnot therefore consider it 
desirable to delegate to Governing Bodies power which it is not 
intended they shoutid have an opportunity to exercise. 

48. Simla Records 2-1914-Government of India-Education 
Department - Education - 8. Proceedings. 

May 1914 Nos. 65-68. 

49. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education 
December, File No. EM/242 of 1916 - Nos. 16 & 17. 
(Annual Report on Public Instruction in 8ihar and Orissa for the 
year 1915-16 - Ch. HL) 
23. At Ravenshaw College the number of students on the 31st of 
March was 484 as against 488 in 1915.... During the year the 
residence of the Principal and senior Professor on the site chosen 
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for higher education in Orissa.” Yet Orissa was not provided 
with post graduate classes. 

Oriya boys had to go to places outside Orissa much as 
Patna, Sibpur and Clacutta for M. A., Engineering and Medical 
degrees respectively.” The Government had taken into 
consideration the distance of Cuttack from Patna and the 
problem of language while considering special concession to 
Oriyas in the Ravenshaw College. The Government had 
acquired 84 1/2 acres of land to construct the building for the 
Ravenshaw College approximately at the cost of ten lakhs of 
rupees.*? 

Necessary steps were also taken for improving the 
academic qualification of the Biharis and Oriyas to enable them 
to join as professors in the Govérnment Colleges. It was found 


for the new college buitidings at Chauliaganj were completed 
and occupied, but the completed plans of college building are 
still awaited. As has been mentioned above the I.E.S. post of 
Professor of history was filled during the year and application 
has been made for affiliation upto the honours standard in 
that subject, the college secured affiliation upto the honours 
standard in Persian during the-year. 

50. Utkal Oipika - Dt. 16th December - P.459. 
The Hon'ble member of Education in introducing the Patna 
University Bill said :- ‘But the External Colleges will teach in 
Arts subjects only upto the Pass B.A. and to the Intermediats 
Science in Science subjects. As exceptions to the above, the 
Cuttack College will provide teaching for the Honours B.A. and 
the Pass B.Sc....... If Ravenshaw College be thoroughly equipped 
the Oriyas are bound to shine and they will never be satisfied 
until and unless their only college is provided with post graduate 
and 8B. L. classes with provision for the higher branches of Arts 
and Science. 

51. Utkal!l Oipika - Dt. 2nd December 1916 - P.434. 
ଛତ Our boys have to travel! to Patna for studying for the M.A. 
degree. They have to go to Sibpur for engineering and to Calcutta 
for the study of Medical Science. They have no provision for 
studying higher law and they were forced to put up with students 
where language and habits are different from that of their own. 

52. First Quinquennial Report on Progress of education in Bihar 
and Orissa (1912-17)- P.45. 
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that sufficient number of Biharis or Oriyas were not employed 
as professors. In Orissa there was only one Oriya Professor in 
the Ravenshaw College. People both in Bihar and Orissa 
demanded employment of the Indians specially in the 
education department. The Government decided to grant 
three scholarships in 1914 and three more next year to enable 
Biharis and Oriya graduates to proceed to England to qualify 
themselves for appointment as Professors, in the colleges and 
University.3? 

Narayan Mishra was selected from Orissa to proceed to 
U.-K. to qualify himself to become Professor. Unfortunately 


ଏହ Ravenshaw College onty was permitted to teach B.A. (Hons) 
and B.Sc. (Pass) courses due to distance from Patna, the 
difficulties of communication and differences of language, 
custom and tradition. The college was to be shifted to building 
built at the cost of 10 lakhs of rupees on a land of 84 1/2 acres. 
The old building will go back to collegiate school (Moved to a 
rented house in 1912). 

S53. Delhi Records 55-1914 
Government of India - Education - A. April 1914- Nos. 15-27. 
No. 1676E, dated the ist August 1913. 
From the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
To the Joint Secretary to the Government of india-Education. 
2. The Lt. Governor in Council has been struck by the fact that the 
staff of Indian Professors in the Government colleges of this 
province includes practically no B8iharis or Oriyas and there are 
no available graduates belonging to these class of sufficient 
high academic qualification to fill vacancies or additional posts. 
Apart from Professors or Oriental classics there are no Biharis 
in the provincial Education Service on the permanent staff of 
the college whilst in the Ravenshaw College there is only one 
Oriya Professor. 
ff The local sentiment in favour of the employment of the 
natives of the province in all branches of the administration 
and especially in the education Department is very strong. 
3. For these reasons the Lt. Governor in Council thinks that it is 
highly desirable to meet the difficulty by sending a few Bihari 
and Oriya graduates to England in order that they improve their 
academic qualification under the best condition and become 
acquainted with conditions of life in a western University. 
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his father was opposed to his absence for a period of three 
years. He had to withdraw his application. J. G. Jennings, the 
Director of Public Instruction recommended the name of 
Shyam Chandra Tripathi, a student of the Presidency College 
in place of Narayan Mishra who joined as a temporary lecturer 
in Physics in Ravenshaw College.* Tripathy, son of a Sirdar of 
Mayurbhanj state was an exceptionally brilliant student. He 
was anxious to join a college at Cambridge. He was twenty 
two only when he had to leave Bombay in ‘Mooltan’ on 5th 
September, 1915. Due to the First World War he had to proceed 
to London via Marssailles. Dama Chandra Dev, Abhiram Dash, 
Bidyadhar Mohapatra and Lal Mohan Pati and the Mayurbhanj 
‘Dharma Sabha’ etc. extended financial assistance to the 
extent of Rs. 7,000 to enable Tripathy to proceed to U. K.5 
The second Oriya graduate selected for higher training 
at U. K. was Pran Krishna Parija, a briliant student of the 
Presidency College. He was also willing to go to Cambridge to 


54. Proceedings - Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education 
Department - File No. IE/97 of August 1915 - Nov. 53-60. 
D.O. No.487 Ranchi the 15th May 1915 
From J. G. Jennings, Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 


Orissa. , 
To Mc Pherson, Officiating Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar 
and Orissa. 


Please refer to my demi official No.353, dated April the 20th on 
the subject of the state scholars. Narayan Mishra has withdrawn 
his application as he states that the thought of his leaving 
home for a period of three years has brought despair to his 
father who has consequently developed a serious illness. | have, 
however, secured another candidate particulars of whom are 
given below. 

Shyam Chandra Tripathy is now a student of M.Sc. class at the 
Presidency College. He is only in his fifth year, but had an 
exceptionally brilliant career..... S. C. Tripathy has obtained the 
consent of his parents to his going to Europe and wishes to join 
a college of Cambridge and study Physics there. | recommend 
that his name should be submitted in place of that of Narayan 
Mishra. 

55. Utkal Dipika - Dated August 22nd 1914. 
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study Mahtematics. He sailed in the P. and O.S.S. ‘Naldera’. He 
specialised in Botany.’® Both the scholars were destined to 
play vital roles in the promotion of education in Orissa on their 
return from U. K. 

The necessity of the University at Patna was felt after 
creation of the province of Bihar and Orissa. The Patna 
University Act was brought into force from the 1st October 
1917. So automatically the Ravenshaw College affiliated to the 
Calcutta University was brought under the Patna University.” 
As the distance of Patna was more then that of Clacutta the 
Oriyas could not expect to derive much benefit out of it. Certain 
people liked to continue under the Calcutta University.” The 


56. Delhi Records 1914 - Government of india - Education - A - 
Proceedings Aprii 1914 - Nos. 15-27 
No.321-E, dated the 19th February 1914. 
From the Government of Bihar and Orissa to the Government of 
India. 
3. The second graduate setected for this special training is 
Babu Pran Krishna Parija. He is a native of the District of Cuttack 
and is now twenty one years of age. He passed the B. Sc. 
examination from the Presidency College in 1913 obtaining 
second class Honours in Mathematics and the tenth place in 
the University. He too wishes to go to Cambridge, where he would 
study Mathematics. 

57. Simla Records - 1917 - Government of india - Education A - 
Proceedings - October 1917 - Nos.18-20. 
Notification No.834 dated the 1st October, 1917, No.18 
In pursuance of sub-section (2) of Section 1 of the Patna University 
Act 1917 (XVI of 1917) to Governor General in Council is pleased 
to direct that the said Act shall come into force on and with 
effect from the 1st October 1917. 

58. Utkal Dipika - Dt. 18th November, 1916 - P.415 
The Patna University Bill. 
Let us first see how far the new Patna University is calculated to 
be suited to Orissa. Orissa is far away from Patna - more distant 
than Calcutta and hence it is proposed to make the Cuttack 
College an external college to be only supervised by the Vice- 
Chancellor and left entirely to the Principal! of the college.... if a 
University be at all necessary for the new provinces, it ought to 
be equally advantageous to the Biharis and Oriyas. 
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Oriyas were rather more interested in having provision for M. 
A. classes in Cuttack. Gopabandhu Das was replied in negative 
by the Government though the aspiration of the Oriyas were 
well known to the Government. Nearly half a century had 
elapsed from the date of inception of higher education in Orissa 
yet the Oriyas were denied the above educational facilities in 
their own land.” A minor event of considerable importance 
occured in 1917. The first issue of the College Magazine was 
published under the guidance of H. Lambert, P. D. Whitlock, 
etc. To shift the Ravenshaw College to the new site the 
Government sanctioned Rs. 7,55,134 for the erection of the 
building. 


S9. Utkal Dipika - Dated 3rd March, 1917 - P.70 

Our readers are aware of the question put to and answer given 

by our Government regarding the M.A. and B.L. classes in the 

Ravenshaw College. We reproduce here the question and the 

answers :- 

Q.(a) Is it a fact that there is a strong desire on the part of 
the Oriyas to have B.L. and M.A. classes in Cuttack. 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state, if the opening 

of these classes in the Ravenshaw College is under 
contemplation. 


A.(a) Government are aware that many Oriyas are in favour 
of the measure. 
{b) No such proposal is at present under consideration of 
Government. 


They are dire necessities... But from the answer given to the 

Hon’ble Babu Gopabandhu Das’s question we are driven to the 

conclusion that Orissa must have not after a ‘mirage of life’. 
60.: Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department - April 

File No. XVE-7 of 1920 - Nos. 150-164. 

No.239-8 / 1I!S-3 dated Patna, the 7th January 1920 of 20 

From W. S. Bremner, Officiating Secretary to the Government of ° 

Bihar and Orissa, P.W.D. 

To the Superintending Engineer, Orissa Circle with references to 

your letter No. 7374-B / 18-17 of 19 

dated the 3rd November, 1919 

1 am directed to communicate sanction to the estimate as shown 

in the enclosed list amounting to Rs.7,55, 134 for the construction 

of the Ravenshaw College at Cuttack.... 
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The Government wished to provide the college with 
suitable furniture. A Calcutta farm demanded Rs. 44,000 for 
the purpose. The Government decided to spend Rs. 16,000 over 
furniture to be built at Cuttack by the local carpenters. This 
matter was discussed in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council. Maulavi Hafiz Nurul! Haq was opposed tor such 
expenditure and wanted to spend the amount in opening 
spinning and weaving schools. M. G. Hallett, Maulavi Sairid 
Mubarak Ali and Choudhury Bhagabat Prasad Samantara 
Mahapatra, the other members of the Council supported the 
expenses to be incurred in connection with furniture for 
Ravenshaw College.®* The amount was to be spent as follows :- 
1. Furniture for hostel with one hundred and 


fifty students Rs. 4,400 
2. Furniture for five hundred and sixty 
students of the college Rs. 6,260 
3. Furniturs for Principal’s Office Rs. 260 
4. Furniture for the College Hall Rs. 620 
5. Furniture for Library (Kanika) Rs. 880 
General abstract of cost of estimate for the Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack. 
I. Ground and Roads etc. Rs. 27,772 
Ii. Buildings Rs. 7,27,362 
Rs. 7,55,134 
College As. 1,91,401 
Chemistry Rs. 57,801 
Physics Rs. 50,953 
Botany Rs. 16,000 
Hindu Hostel Rs. 3,13,162 
Bathing Platform Rs. 567 
Out house for two IES RS. 9,186 


61. Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council debate 
Proceedings of a Meeting held on 10th March, 1921-, P.442. 
ର Mr. Hallett - The building is of such a nature that if 
subsequently in the course of years it is decided to have a 
separate university for Orissa, it will be capable of being used 
for that purpose. To refuse to provide this building with adequate 
and suitable furniture would, | submit, be unreasonable. 
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The College was shifted to the new building in July 1921. 
Approximately eleven lakhs of rupees were spent on staff 
quarters.®® The old building was utilised by the Ravenshaw 
Collegiate School. The new building was opened by the Acting 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa Sir Edward Gait on 5th April 1922. 
He expected that in future the Ravanshaw Colllege would 
develop into a University of its own. 

In the meantime the Patna University extended 
recognition to Oriya as Principal subject for University. Rajendra 
Prasad moved it in the Senate meeting held in November 1920. 
The position of Oriya was thus raised to the level of other 
vernacular languages of India.* Students of Ravenshaw College 
grew more politically conscious and participated in the 
Non-cooperation and Khilafat movement.°’ It affected 
discipline in education. 


62. Progress of Education in India - 1917-1922 - P.69. 

63. Second Quinquennial Review, Bengal and Bihar (1912-17) - PP.52- 
54. 
ଥେ Some such development is desirable not only because of 
differences of language, custom and tradition between Orissa 
and Bihar but also because of the distance between Cuttack 
and Patna. . 

64. Government of Bihar and Orissa Education Department February 
- File No.XViE-16 of 1921 Nos.17 & 18. 
Extracts from the minutes of the Senate Meeting held on 
November 19th 1920. 
36. Mr. Rajendra Prasad moved - 
That Hindi, Oriya, Bengali and Urdu be recognised as principal 
subjects for the examination of Patna University. He said that 
the object of the modification was to make the vernaculars an 
independent subject taking rank with the classical languages. 
There was no lack of suitable vernacular literature which could 
be prescribed for the highest examination. 

65. Report on the progress of Education in Bihar and Orissa for the 
year 1920-21 - P.7 
....The non-cooperation movement also hampered work at the 
end of the year and was undoubtedly behind a strike which 
occured when one of the students was rusticated, though the 
number of noncooperators who withdrew as such was only two. 
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The generous gifts of the rulers of the princely states of 
Orissa helped in promotion of higher education in Orissa. The 
King of Mayurbhanj donated Rs. 1 lakh for electricity and 
Honours teaching in Ravenshaw College. Sri R. N. Bhanj Deo, 
the ruler of Kanika donated Rs. 50,000/- for the construction of 
the library building of the College. The endowment of Parvati 
Devi the Rani of Sonepur worth Rs. 86,000/- enabled the 
Government to open M.A. in English in 1922 in response to the 
demand of the Oriyas to have post graduate education inside 
Orissa. Qualified teachers were also appointed to the Indian 
Education service during this period as per the following list. 


1. Physics Ravenshaw College S.C. Tripathy 
2. Chemistry - do - B. K. Singh 
3. Mathematics - do - A. C. Banerji 
4. Botany - do - P. K. Parija 


It was a matter of great satisfaction that two eminent 
Oriya scholars, S. C. Tripathy and P. K. Parija who were sent to 
U. K. by the Government joined Ravenshaw College. Higher 
education was growing popular in rural areas. The number of 
students in Ravenshaw College rose from 360 in 1922 to 479 in 
1927. Most of them were boarders. 

Interest in higher education was a!so evinced by the 
people of Sambalpur after its merger with the Orissa Division. 
The desire for the establishment of a second class college was 
expressed in 1911. In the meantime college for the Oriya 
speaking people living beyond Orissa were established at 
Paralakhemundi and Berhampur in the district of Ganjam, 
under Madras Presidency. Interest of the people of Sambalpur 
due to their long separation from Orissa were not safeguarded 
properly. So they needed in vain a second grade college in 
memory of Emperor Edward. In the year 1927 the Sambalpur 
District Council presented an address-to Sir Hugh Lansdown 
Stephenson to establish a second grade college at Sambalpur 
to promote higher education. Due to distance and poverty it 


66. The Third Quinquennial Review of the progress of Education in 
Bihar and Orissa (1922-1927) - P.40. 
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was difficult to proceed to educational centres outside 
Sambalpur District. Students from nearby faudatory states 
would have also benefited by the proposed institution.” 

The Government was not prepared to make any new 
experiment at Sambaipur as they were involved in such an 
experiment at Ranchi. Moreover it could not be Justified as 
this district had only two high schools. The number of successful 
candidates was only fifteen. From the neighbouring feudatory 
states fifteen students passed Matriculation. So taking into 
consideration the number of High Schools and number of 
matriculates the Government did not feel the necessity of a 
college at Sambalpur.°® So Ravenshaw College continued as 
the only seat of higher learning in Orissa. 

The Government adopted a new policy in the year 1935 
to help promotion of higher education of the depressed class 
students. In case of such students not receiving any scholarship 
the Government directed the educational authorities to grant 
free studentship with effect from the session 1935-36. There 
was however, no student belonging to depressed class in the 


67. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1928 - Education & Development 
Department — Education. 
October File No. IIE-280 of 1927 
Nos.16 & 17 Address presented to the H.E., the Governor of Bihar 
& Orissa by the Sambalpur District Council. 
ର: This district is in the midst of a group of feudatory states, 
most of whom have high schools... costs of education outside 
the district is prohibitive. This fact stands in the way of parents 
of moderate means to send up their children for higher studies. 
If a second grade college is sanctioned for the district, higher 
education will receive a great stimulus. 

68. Government of Bihar & Orissa - 1928 - Education and Development 
Department — Education 

October File No.liE-280 of 1927, Nos. 16 & 17 

No.17 Extract from His Excellency’s Reply. 
..The fact that there are only two high schools in the district, 
and that the number of successful candidates at the last 
Matriculation from these schools was only 15, does not point to 
any widespread demand for higher education at present such 
as would justify the establishment of a college. 
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Ravenshaw College that year, entitled to such concession.*® 
From an humble beginning in 1868 with six students on 
the role the number of students attending classes at 
Ravenshaw College including fifty law students increased to 
577 in 1936, the year Orissa was separated from Bihar.” The 
major hurdle before higher education was absence of a 
separate University for Orissa. Schools and colleges in south 
Orissa remained affiliated to the Andhra University and in 
North Orissa to the Patna University. Bifurcation of control 
created problem. The question of separate university was yet 
to be raised. Like other branches of education the British policy 
of concentrating their energy to presidential cities and the 
areas nearby led to the continued backwardness of Orissa in 
higher education. Orissa had no provision for collegiate 
education even when University was founded in Calcutta in 
the year 1857. The Government instead of helping in raising 
up a class of persons in Orissa for high employment in the civil 
administration, managed with the help of the Bengalis who 
followed the Britishers to Orissa in search of Jobs. Moreover, 
early contact of the Bengalis with the British led to the early 
realisation of the benefit of English education that helped in 


69. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1935S - Education and 
Development Department. 
December File No.VIE-72 of 1935S - Nos.3S & 36. 
36. From Government of Bihar a & Orissa, Education and 
Development Department - No.4596-E-VIE-72-35 
dated Patna the 11th December 1935S to the D.P.l. 
ee With reference to your fetter No.650-G, dated the 13th 
November 1935S, | am directed to say that the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa (Ministry of Education) are pleased to order 
that alf students of the depressed classes who are reading in 
colleges and are not receiving schoolarships from public funds 
should be allowed free studentships, over and above the 
number of free studentships ordinarily admissible subject to 
the usual conditions of good conduct and satisfactory propriety 
with effect from session 1935-36 until further orders. 

70. General Report on Public Instruction in Bihar and Orissa for the 
year 1935-1936 - PP.13-14 
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rapid growth of western education in Bengal. In Orissa the 
entire process was delayed as it came under the British rule 
nearly half a century after the consolidation of British authority 
in Bengal. No less was the location of the capital of the British 
India at Calcutta that helped in early emergence of an educated 
elite in Bengal. This was not possible in Orissa due to its 
remoteness from the capital. The British legacy in Orissa though 
was not conspicuous in comparison to their achievements in 
Bengal proper, it provided suitablé foundation in Ravenshaw 
College for greater achievement in the field and paved the 
way for modernisation of Orissa. The British policy helped in 
emergence of a totally new order of higher education 
patronised by the middle class. 

It was secular and was based on western ideals. English 
continued as the medium of instruction. The middle class was 
the major beneficiary of higher education as qualified people 
of this class for various offices under the British rule. 
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Chapter - 6 


Women’s Education 


In the indigenous system of education prevailing in pre- 
British Orissa there was no special schoo! for education of girls. 
At the early stages, the British also had no well defined policy 
for the popularisation of women’s education. All educational 
efforts during the first half of the nineteenth century were 
directed at the education of the boys. Women’s education was 
avoided in fear of unfavourable reaction against such measure 
of the authorities.” The educatinal Despatch of 1854 was a break 
through in the field of education. It gave a new fillip to the 
efforts of the individuals and the local communities. Benefit 
of modern education was no more denied to women. The 
policy of non-interference was abandoned and the 
Government openly encouraged education of Indian girls. 

Prior to the receipt of the Despatch of 1854 the attention 
of the Governor-General in Council was drawn towards 
women’s education in Bengal. Lord Dalhousie extended 
support to the initiative taken by John. E. Drinkwater Bethune, 
the President of the Council of Education in the establishment 
of Hindu Valika Vidyalaya for the instruction of girls of high 
class Hindus at Calcutta in May 1849 in face of considerable 
opposition from people.? It was felt that the general practice 


1. Selections from Educational Records Part II 
Chapter - if P.32 3. A. Richhey 
The authorities both in England and india were of opinion that 
any attempt to introduce female education, when there was no 
demand for it, might be regarded by the peopte as interference 
with their social custom. 

2: Selections from Educational Records - Part i! - 1840-59 - Minute 
by M. Dalhousie dated 1.4.1850 - P.S6 
...Mr. Bethune has in my humble opinion, done a great work in 
the first successful introduction of native female education in 
India, on a sound and solid foundation, and has earned a right 
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of allowing girls to grow up in ignorance is not desirable. The 
indigenous system was not considered adequate to solve the 
problem.’ it was expected that the Government can tide over 
this situation by establishment of Government Schools for girls 
and by encouragement to individuals to extend support to 
such efforts. The Council of Education was requested in 1850 
to superintend women’s education and to support any 
disposition shown by Indians to establish girls’ schools. The 
chief civil officers were also directed the same year to take 
steps in promotion of women’s education in their respective 
areas. All out efforts were made to implement the policy in 
different areas in class cooperation with the Indians and the 
Christian missionaries. 

The state of women’s education in Orissa in this 
background was of considerable interest. Education of the Oriya 
girls was neglected but not completely ignored. Their 
education was mainly domestic, rarely institutional in nature. 
Most of the girls were growing up in ignorance, though religion 
was not opposed to education. The indigenous schools to 
certain extent helped in promotion of women’s education in 
Orissa. The girls were taught with the boys in these institutions. 
The Deputy Inspector of Puri noticed a remarkable instance of 
a woman teaching in a boys’ school in one of the moths at Puri. 
It was really an unique feature in indigenous education in 
Orissa. In village pothsolas there was no difference in courses 
for boys and girls. Both were being taught reading, writing and 
arithmetic.* 


not only to gratitude of the Government but to its frank and 
cordial support. 

3. Bengal - General Department - Education Proceedings 24th April 
1850 - 1/2 
From Govenment of india to Government of Bengal 

Ot. 11th April, 1850 

2.... it is the opinion of Governor General in Council that no 
single change in the habits of the people is likely to lead to 
more important and beneficial consequences than the 
introduction of education for their female children. 

4. Bengal - Proceeding of the Education Department, July 1869, 
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No less conspicuous was the contribution of the 
Christian missionaries to the promotion of education of the 
Oriya girls. Early efforts of the missionaries were directed 
towards the education of the children of the Christian converts. 
Success in this field encouraged them to establish institutions 
for the education of non-christian girls. The role of the Baptist 
mission was admirable. Through day schools for girls, boarding 
establishment for orphans and domestic instruction in the 
families of the middle and higher classes, promotion of 
education was possible. The missionaries took charge of a 
number of orphans rendered destitute by the famine in Orissa. 
In the two orphanages established at Cuttack and Jaleswar the 
children were boarded as wel! as instructed. The Government 
granted financial assistance to the female asylum under the 
control of Rev. J. Buckley of the Baptist mission.’ However, in 
1866 three schools for Europeans and Eurasians were opened 
at Cuttack, Burdwan and Raniganj. The school at Cuttack was 
considered the best of the three. Most of the students were 
girls. A few boys attended the school meant for girls. Seventeen 
rupees a year was being realised as fees from each student.* 


Nos.52-56. 
From E. w. Molony, Officiating Commissioner to the Government 
of Benga (No. 370 dt. Cuttack the 18th September 1868) 

5. General Department (Education) Proceedings October 1862 - 
Nos.57-61. 
From J. D. Goden, Officiating Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal to the Officiating Commissioner (No.139 T, dt. on board 
the Lt. Governor’s Yatch Rhotas, the 19th July 1862) 
‘The Lt. Governor is pleased to comply with the application of 
the Rev. J. Buckley of the Orissa Baptist Mission for the grant to 
the orphans in the female Asylum under his charge of the 
allowance of one rupee each. 


6. General Report on Public instruction in Benga! for 1866-67 - 
{Report of Inspector of Schools, S. W. Division Mr. H. L. Martin) - 
P.234 


They supply to some extent a great want. Before the schools 
were opened in 1866-67 the children now attending them had 
no place to go to school and were being brought up in almost 
complete ignorance. 
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T. E. Raveneshaw highly appreciated the devoted and 
efficient services rendered to the female orphans by the 
Baptists.” Mrs. Buckley and her assistants imparted useful 
education in the famine orphanages. Around-the year 1872 in 
the native orphanages four hundred and sixty five girls were 
educated at a cost of eight rupees each. Half the expenses 
were borne by the Government and the rest by the mission. 

More commendable were the works of the wives of the 
missionaries in promotion of education of the married women 
in Orissa. A brief report from the pen of Mrs. Smith gave clear 
picture of the origin and role of the Christian mission in teaching 
in Orissa. In spite of initia! opposition Mrs. Smith commenced 
her works in April, 1869. She started with six houses and the 
number increased within three years.® Mrs. Smith also 
extended her activities to other parts of Balasore District. She 
sent a native Christian woman to Bhadrak as a Zenana teacher? 
She was to be paid by the local gentlemen whose houses she 
7. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings October 1871 - 

No.34-35 

From T. E. Ravenshaw, Commissioner to the Government of 

Bengal, General Department. No.410 dt. Cuttack, the 11th August, 

1971. 

The female orphanages are models of order, industry and good 
management. The girls, many of whom have made remarkable 
progress are healthy and happy. it is impossible to speak too 
highly of the devoted and efficient supervision given to the 
orphan children by Messrs. Buckley, Bailey and Miss Guignard. 


8. Proceedings of the Hon’ble Lt. Governor of Bengal during October 
1872 - General Department - Education, October 1872 - Nos.80- 
81. 


Extract from Mr. Martin’s Report to Director 

No.2080 of 19th June 1872. 

Zenono work was commenced in Balasore in April, 1869. At first 

there was a good deal of opposition and for nearly a year only 

six houses were opened to me, but it gradually died away, and 

now at the end of three years we have more who call than we 

can well attend to and there are pleasing instances of a desire 

for improvement among many of our pupils - Reports Ms. Smith. 
9. General Report on Public Instruction In Bengal - 1871-1872 

PP.380-381. 
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visited. Around 1872 she and her associates taught one hundred 
and twenty six women in their residence. Hand in hand the 
Government and the missionaries worked to promote female 
education, almost exclusively in Vernacular. Missionary efforts 
were backed financially by the Government. 

British officers in certain areas also took special care in 
popularisation of education among Oriya girls. At times the 
public reaction was unpredictable. For instance when the 
Government’s educational policy was being resented by the 
higher classes at Puri, strangaly enough, at Bhubaneswar a 
temple official inspired girls to join school in 1866-67. The 
Deputy Inspector with the help of Pandit Sudarshan Bharati 
Goswami Paricha, the store keeper of the Bhubaneswar 
temple, induced people to permit their daughters to join the 
Bhubaneswar Boys’ School. Twelve karan girls joined within a 
short period. More were expected. The sudden death of Sri 
Goswami Paricha led to the withdrawal of all from school. 
Thus the Oriya girls at Bhubaneswar and progressive men in 
the priestly class were not entirely averse to education. With 
a little inducement they joined, even the boys’ school in spite 
of the conservatism of the period. All the students admitted 
were karan girls. This showed that karans were less 
conservative than the rest of the people belonging to other 
communities. Special girls’ school might have retained these 
students. 

Progressive outlook of certain gentlemen of Orissa also 
contributed substantially to the promotion of education among 
women. The housing of the Cuttack Hindu Girls’ School in 1869 
at the residence of Abinash Chatterji at Balubazar of Cuttack 
was an important step in the ladder of women’s education in 
Orissa. The founder is often forgotten due to the association 
of the name of T. E. Ravenshaw with this institution. Started as 
a Lower Primary School only with six students it received 
financial aid from the Government in 1873 and was named 


10. General Report on Public Instruction in the lower provinces of 
Bengal for 1866-67 (Director’s Report) P.20 
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after Ravenshaw, the illustrious Commissioner of Orissa as the 
Ravenshaw Hindu Girls’ School. In spite of its inconspicuous 
origin like most others this institution was destined to play a 
vital role in popularisation of education among women in 
Orissa. To attract more students to these schools the students 
were exampted from payment of school fees. 

In the Resolution of the Lt. Governor on the Report on 
Public instruction in Bengal! for 1873-74 it was reported that 
the Government was ‘anxious to afford state assistance to 
female education everywhere’. This policy of affording state 
assistance to women’s education in all forms couldn’t produce 
the desired effect everywhere. The state’s aid to individuals 
and societies could only educate a handful of Oriya girls. 

Nature, courses of studies and duration of teaching also 
varied from institution to institution. In the indigenous schools, 
all students were day scholars, whereas missionaries provided 
boarding facilities to most of the students. Teaching was more 
systematic in missionary institutions than the indigenous ones. 
Due to the association of the missioneries, common people 
ofcourse were hesitant to allow their daughters to join schools 
in fear of conversion. 

Modification of the policy was desired in view of the 
obstacles regarding progress of women’s education. Religious 
and social prejudice, shyness, early marriage, seclusion of 
women from men, fear of innovation, indifference to girls’ 
education, contempt for learning, poverty, purda, distrust of 
western education, absence of adequate supply of female 
teachers, social objection to employment, want of a system 
for educating zenana ladies, want of state aid and aid from the 
public funds were the factors responsible for the slow 
progress. 

The measures adopted to popularize education among 
women of Orissa were fascinating and their import was felt in 
due course. Instant effect was not expected due to retarding 
forces. In absence of any well organised system it was not 
expected that the miracles will happen in this arena by mere 
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dependance on missionary institutions at Cuttack, Pipli, 
Balasore and Jaleswar. W. S. Atkinson, the Director of Public 
Instruction did not expect much progress in women’s 
education ‘until more of religious and socia! prejudices are 
rubbed off from‘the male population’. Moreover, the Oriyas 
were Shy enough to send the girls to public schools. Girls 
attending schoo! were often withdrawn for marriage at an early 
age.1 It was beyond the power of the Government to introduce 
radical changes in social custom and conventions in an ancient 
society. 

Due importance had been attached to girls attending 
indigenous schools with a view to promote women’s education 
in any form and institutions. During 1873-74 seven girls in Puri 
District and thirty nine in Cuttack District were in such schools. 
It was expected that the attendance would increase when 
others would be inspired by the example set by these girls.” 
in the Resolution of 13th January, 1876 the policy of the 
Government was slightly modified. It was considered useful 
to attract girls to mixed primary schools. Establishment of 
separate girls’ school also was considered essential. Yet 
response was very poor. J. A. Hopkins, Inspector of Schools 
admitted that in none of the Middle or Higher class schools of 
the Government in Orissa, a single Hindu or Muslim gir! was 
admitted whereas indigenous schools were attended by girl 
students.” The Inspector recommended establishment of 
special primary schools to promote women’s education. 

‘The Uriyas are very shy of sending their girls to public schools, 
and take them away at a very early age to marry them’. 

12. General Report on Public Instruction Benga! - 1873-74 (Report of 
W. S. Atkinson, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal 1873-74 - 
PP.20-22) 

‘Ali these may be regarded as flickerings of light which, when 
generation shall have passed away, may blaze forth into the 
full day of Uriya female enlightement’. 

13. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal for 1874-75 (Report 


of Inspector of Schools, Mr. J. A. Hopkins - Orissa Division, 1874- 
75) Para-S1S 
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Due to fear of innovation and illiteracy of the Oriya 
males significant development was beyond expectation.’* The 
Oriya girls, however young, did not like to attend public 
schools. Innovation was suspected. On 31st March, 1876 there 
were only one unaided, seven aided schools and one zenana 
association in Orissa Division. Growth of organised system of 
women’s education was quite slow in this division. Most of 
the Oriya parents were indifferent to girls’ education. As the 
people had more confidence in the advantages offered by the 
indigenous schools compared to special girls’ schools from 
social and educational point of view, the Government adopted 
the policy of encouraging girls to enter such schools. This policy 
was first experimented at Puri in the year 1876-77. It was 
decided to reward oabdhans having more girl students at their 
chatsalis. They were to receive an extra award of six rupees 
annually. Miraculously by offer of this petty amount number 
of girl students increased.” This experiment was extended to 
other districts of the division. It bore fruit. The number of girl 
students increased.’° Women’s education was extended to 
rural areas. 
Female Education - ‘Hence it is that while in the Paothasalas 
carried on in the indigenous method we often find a few girls 
answering the alphabates on little bits of palm leaf or with 
small bits of chalk upon the ground, we don’t find a single 
Uriya, Hindu or Muhammadan girl of a respectable family in any 
of our middle or higher class schools. 

14. General Report on Public Instruction in Benga! for 1875-76 (Report 
of Joint Inspector, N. K. Das - Orissa Division, 1875-76) - P.88 
‘In a country where much yet remains to be done for the 
education of males, no very high expectations regarding the 
education of females can be raised’. 

15. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal for 1876-77 (Report 
on Female Education, Orissa Division by Joint Inspector N. K. 
Das, 1876-77) - P.28 
Abdhans to receive an annual reward of Rs.6 over and above the 
stipend of his grade, and by offering this small inducement 
girls increased. The proper place for the girls is the village 
pathasaloa which has many advantages both in a sociat and 
educational! point of view, over special girls school’....... 

16. Home 1880 Department - Education B. Proceedings - November, 
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The benefit of female education was slowly realised by 
the Oriyas. With the establishment of a few speical prtimary 
schools for girls the number of gir! students gradually increased. 
But the number of girls attendeing boys’ school was not reduced 
as co-education was economical and it was not resented by- 
society. Response from the Hindus in general and Brahmins of 
Orissa Division in particular was encouraging. Out of two 
thousand four hundred fortysix girls in schools during the year 
1881-82, two hundred and thirtyseven were Brahmins.” This 
was also an indication of the popularity of co-education and 
reduction of resistance to western education by higher classes. 
Publication of the first Oriya book ‘Balikapath’ for girl schools 
by Kumar B. N. De of Balasore towards the close of the eightees 
also facilitated promotion of education. 

During the decade that is from 1880 to 1890 women’s 
education in the Orissa Division steadily progressed. The rate of 
progress can be noticed form the stastistics furnished below : 


Year Number of girls No. of No. of Remarks 
school students students 


in Girls’ in Boys’ 
school schoo! 


1880-81 31 883 929 232 Brahmins 
1881-82 33 823 1623 215 in 
(2 ME +4 UP Tributary Mahal 
+ 27 LP) by Mission 


1880 - Nos.23-25. (Bengal Government Resolution on Benga! 
Education Report for 1879-80 Calcutta, the 12th November, 1880} 
‘.....the increase being chiefly due to the rewards which in many 
districts are given to gurus in consideration of the attendance of 
girls at school’..... 
17. Home 1883 Department - Education B. Proceedings March 1883- 
Nos.2-48 
(Bengal Government Resolution on the Bengal Education Report 
for 1881-82) 
‘In the Orissa Divislon therg was also a falling off in the number 
of girls attending girls’ school from 883 to 823 but that of girls 
reading in boys schools rose from 929 to 1,623. The large majority 
of the puplis were Hindus, 237 being Brahmins’. - 
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1882-83 36 953 2147 5 U.P. managed 
(2 ME+7 UP by Mission 
+27 LP) 
1883-84 32 1421 2398 Cuttack 
(4 LPs opened Hindu 
by Cuttack Girls’ School 
Municipality) best 
1884-85 75 1780 - 6 schools 
in Tributary 
Mahal! 
1885-86 62 - - 313 students 
2 schools in 
State 
1886-87 68 - - 3 schools in 
State 
1887-88 88 2176 3168 6 schools in 
Tributary 
Mahal 
1889-90 90 - - 6 schools 
in State 


The above progress might be the outcome of introducing 
the recommendation of the Hunter Commission. During 1884- 
85 the Commission recommended for the employment of 
female inspecting agency for efficient supervision of girls’ 
school. A Sub-Inspectress was appointed for Balasore in 1887- 
88. Growing popularity of female education was evinced by 
opening of four primary schools in 1883-84 at Cuttack. The 
courses of primary schools for boys and girls were the same. 
With inadequate provision the teaching of girls continued. 
Most of the schools were going without teaching aids. In 
educationally advanced Cuttack ‘with the exception of three 
orphanage schools and the Hindu Girls School at this town, 
black-boards were nowhere in use in such schools’. Like 
indigenous schools pirhao (stools) and mats were used as 
furniture. 

The Government, however, was determined to wage a 
battle against superstitions and conservative views regarding 
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women’s education. The Lt. Governor was opposed to the view 
that education unfits women for their domestic duties. Rather 
he believed in the keener sense of their domestic 
responsibilities than those of the uneducated.” Moreover, 
people in educationally advanced localities like Cuttack were 
less opposed to women’s education. 

The Hunter Commission was in support of lady teachers 
in girfs’ school and was more concerned regarding training.” 
Absence of adequate number of lady teachers was a genuine 
difficulty in way of women’s education. As yet their number 
was not large. Moreover, they were confined to Calcutta, 
Burdwan and the Orissa Division where Christian Missionaries 
were active for a long period. Most of the lady teachers were 
students of Missionary schools. There were one hundred and 
fifty teachers in Calcutta, one hundred and twenty in the 
Presidency and Burdwan Divisioin and about fifty in the Orissa 
Division. In comparison to the vastness of the land, population 


18. Home Department, Education - Proceedings - March 1885 - No.3/5 
Berigal Government Resolution on. Bengal Education Report - 
1883-84 - Calcutta, the 23rd February 1885 
19. ‘The complaint that education unfits women from their 
domestic duties is no new one. it has been heard in every country 
where female education has been introduced, and everywhere 
further experience has shown that really cultivated women have 
a keener sense of their domestic responsibilities and exercise 
a more improving influence upon their children and house-holds 
than those brought up under regime of ingnorance’. 

19. Report of the Education Commission 1883 
{Recommendation of the Education Commission on female 
education) - PP.599-600 
ରି That rules be framed to promote the gradual suppression of 
male by female teachers in all girls’ schools. 
ହି That the attention of Local Government be invited to the 
question of establishing additional Normat schools or classes. 
ଡା That liberal inducement be offered to the wives the school 
masters to qualify as teachers and that in suitable cases widows 
be trained as school mistresses, care being taken to provide 
them with sufficient protection in the plans where they are to 
be employed as teachers. 
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and problems, that lady teachers were twice costly and less 
efficient than the male teachers.?® This was the state of affairs 
so far availability of lady teachers in 1886-87 was concerned. 
Number of Hindu and Muhammadan teachers was also not 
large in comparison to teachers belonging to other 
communities. This showed that the necessity of employment 
was not felt by upper class ladies. The response of people to 
British policy in respect of women’s education grew favourable 
in course of time after an initial set back. The laudable and 
selfless services of the missionaries in genera! and of Miss 
Philips in particular were to a great extent responsible for the 
spread of women’s education in Balasore.” The wind thus 
gradually started blowing in support of female education in 
Orissa. This was proved from the increase in number of girls 
passing the lower primary scholarship examination in 1885- 
86.3 In the year 1889-90 Saraswati Bai was the first Oriya girl to 
pass Middle English Scholarship Examination from Cuttack 


20. Extract from the Proceedings of the Benga! Government in the 

General Department - Resolution dated, the 3rd January 1888 
(Report for 1886-87), Bengal - P.8) 
‘They were practically confined to the town of Calcutta and the 
Presidency, Burdwan and Orissa Division, where Christian 
missionaries have worked for a number of years. Calcutta has 
about 150, the Presidency and Burdwan Division about 120 and 
the Orissa Division about 50’. For the parts of the country their 
number is small. A few of the female teachers are Hindus and 
Muhammadans brought up in the village schools, but the great 
majority of them received their instruction in Missionary schools. 
The general belief is that they are not so efficient as male 
teachers and are at least twice as costly’. 

21. Progress of Education in India - 1887-92 - P.215. 

22. Home 1887 Department - Education B - Proceedings - February, 

1887 - Nos.30/33 
{Bengal Government Resolution on the Bengal Education Report 
for 1885-86, Calcutta the 2nd February, 1887) 
‘In Orissa an exceptionally large number of girls passed the 
lower primary scholarship examination. The girls’ schools in 
this division are said to be placed on a sound and satisfactory 
footing’. 

23. Utkal Dipika - dt. 5.12.1885. 
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town. The Government was convinced of the sound footing of 
the girls’ school in the Orissa Division. Attendance of five lady 
students in the Cuttack Medical School strengthened such 
conviction. 

However, absence of adequate supply of female 
teachers and social objection to employment seemed to be 
more, potent obstacles than the system of early marriage and 
seclusion of females from public gaze. 

For example child marriage was not being rigidly adhered 
to by the karans, a section of the Oriya community. Though a 
number of karan women were educated still they did not 
venture to ignore the traditional social customs and 
conventions that prevented progress of education of women. 
Like other castes the korans also had to observe female 
seclusion even towards the end of the 19th century.** However, 
the Government and the missionary effort remained 
unabated. in Cuttack town besides the Ravenshaw Girls’ School 
there were two upper primary and five Lower Primary schools. 
To popularize education among Oriya girls, books and slates 
were supplied to the students of the above mentioned schools 
free of cost. There was also a Middle Varnacular School and 
provision for Zenano teaching. The Government in 1899 
assumed charge of the two upper primary schools at Jholasahi 
and Chandni Chowk managed by the Cuttack Municipality so 
far. Missionaries too maintained five Lower Primary Girls’ 
Schools in Cuttack located at Buxi Bazar, Tulsipur, Khatbinsahi, 
Oriya Bazar and Mansing Patna. Much progress in female 
education could not be expected because of the greater 
concern of the Government in the education of the male 


24. Review of Education in Bengal - 1892-97 - P.271. 

‘The Karans (Kayasthas) of Orissa do not countenance the system 
of early marriage and there are many grown up ladies in that 
community who cultivate learning for its own sake. ‘Though thus 
favourably circumstanced’, remarks the Inspector of Schools, the 
‘Karans in consequence of their traditional custom of female 
seclusion, which they dare not break though they are in the 
same boat with the other castes’. 
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poputation and the social prejudices against women’s 
education. By the end of the 19th century an Oriya girl could 
not think of attending a Government high school or a college 
meant for the girls of Orissa as no such institution did exist in 
this land. Better result could have been achieved by providing 
stimulus of rewards and by explaining the material benefit of 
education to the parents. Without sufficient aid from the 
Government and the public funds women’s education 
practically remained confined to primary education. 

In women’s education the Government still had to break 
ground. The oid barriers were to be removed and new 
measures be adopted to popularize education among Oriya 
girls. The Government had to deal! with the problem arising 
out of the need of trained teacher. There was no Government 
training schools for women in Bengal.?¢ Moreover, social 
objection to employment prevented girls both Hindus and 
Muhammadans from joining training schools. In Orissa not only 
paucity of competent teachers but also limited scope for 
employment of trained female teachers created problems. The 
difficulty of inducing girls to continue in an educational 
institution still continued. Attempts were made to surmount 
the difficulties. 

In order to popularize women’s education it was 
considered wise to concentrate more on primary education. 
The.growth of the number of girls in Primary Schools was 
expected to have favourable impact. over the population 
regarding necessity of female education. The policy of 
rewarding abdhans introduced earlier was to continue. This 
small inducement encouraged abdhanas to secure a number 
of girl students from rural areas to their institution. 


25. Progress of Education in India 1887-92 - P.277 
....” If the advantages of the intellectual! training of women could 
be set before native parents in the same material form as is the 
case in regard to the education of boys, the prejudices against 
female instruction would doubtiess soon disappear.... 

26. Progress of Education in Bengal (1902-03 to 1906-07) Third 
Quinquennial Review - P.78 ` 
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For the successful implementation of the policy of 
restricting Government’s effort to promotion of primary 
education it was desired around 1900 to spend more public 
money in establishing primary schools for girls in large villages 
and towns and in opening of girls’ classes in connection with 
boys’ primary schools.” However, nonavailability of trained 
teachers, as the Hunter Commission found, continued as a 
factor for the unpopularity of the women’s education. The 
Hindu much less the Muhammadan girls were reluctant to 
prosecute their studies in a training school. The Christian and 
Brahma ladies used to attend such institutions. Unfortunately 
Brahma and Christian lady teachers were nearly tolerated in 
girls’ school meant for the Hindu and Muslim girls. Moreover 
the remuneration of a lady teacher was not attractive. The 
scope of employment also was not simple. To overcome the 
problem of supply of adequate number of lady teachers the 
Government wishad to appoint male teachers of advanced age 
having the confidence of the parents in the Middle Schools 
and not to attempt substitution of male teachers by female 
teachers in Primary Schools.?® 


27. Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal - General Department 
Education File 8R-1 Proceedings 46 - December, 1900. 
From A. Pedar, D.P.1., Bengal to the Government of Bengal. 
‘Any extra grant from public funds should for the present be 
directed to the establishment of Primary Schools for girls in 
large villages and municipal towns and to opening of girls’ 
classes in connection with primary schools for boys for it seems 
hopeless at present to expect any large increase in female 
education in any standard higher than the primary’. 

28. Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal, General Department 
- Education File BR-1 Proceedings - 46 - December, 1900 
From O. P. I. to Government. 
OO. considering how small the income of a primary school for 
girls is, it would be idle to expect to replace the male teachers 
by females to any extent..... So long again as the prejudices 
against Hindu and Muhammdan women attending a training 
school is not overcome, little can be done as regards the supply 
of trained female teachers for schools intended for Hindu and 
Muhammadan girls’. 
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For the rapid progress of women’s education the Simla 
Conference of 1981 recommended enforcement of popular 
measures like institution of model primary schools, 
establishment of more training schools, strengthening of staff 
of Inspectresses. The Government of India wished that 
stimulation for women’s education should come from the 
Education Department. Dependence on local bodies could not 
achieve the ends. Steps were taken in due course to implement 
the proposed measures. 

Establishment of model girls’ school at large centres was 
expected to popularise education of Oriya girls and 
employment of trained female teachers. A. Pedler, the Director 
of Public Instruction pleaded in support of establishment of 
additional model primary schools for girls in each district. 
Satisfaction was expressed over the results achieved during 
the short period of implementation of the scheme. The 
inspector recommended opening of three more model 
primary schools for girls in Cuttack, Puri and Balasore districts. 
Greater success was anticipated in these three districts.?° Save 
in extraordinary cases Government was reluctant to spend 
money in construction of building of these schools. The 
principle was to establish additional model primary schools 
for girls in place where suitable buildings were readily lent for 
the purpose.” 


29. Calcutta Records 3 
1911 

Government of india - Department of Education - Education A. 
Proceedings, July 1911 - No.70 

30. Government of Benga! - 1904 - General Department Education / 
March File 10-C/5 Nos.65-66. 
‘The inspector of Schools, Orissa Division reports that the Mode! 
Primary Schools for girls in all the districts except Angu! have 
made moderate progress. He recommends at present the 
sanction of three more such schools - one in each of the three 
districts of Cuttack, Puri, Balasore where some schools if 
established are likely to succeed.....Considering the short time 
the scheme has been working, the results achieved are 
considered to be quite satisfactory’. 

31. Government of Bengal - 1904 - General Department - Education 
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The Government of India in 1911 admitted of the 
backwardness of education of women in India in spite of all 
measures taken so far for its improvement. Two enquiries were 
made in this regard in 1911 and 1913 from the local Governments. 
Out of 119 millions of women in India, only 8,300,000 were 
in schools. Morely eleven per cent of total direct expenditure 
on education were spent on education of girls. The 
Government of India in 1911 directed the loca! Governments 
to be ready with a scheme that will cover a period of ten years 
to meet the growing demand for female education in different 
parts of India.®2? The ten year programme was to include (1) 
the expansion of girls’ education by means of the allocation of 
educational funds - whether destined for the maintenance of 
Board Schools or as subsidies to aided schools; (2) the 
improvement of facilities for the training of mistresses; (3) 
the amelioration of the condition of service in the case of 
mistresses and members of the inspecting staff such as the 
granting of free quarters of a suitable kind, of carriage 
allowances, and of special facilities during journey etc.” As 
allotment from the Imperial Fund was not known for the 
purpose the local Government were requested to prepare a 
March 1904 File 10-C / 5 28 No.151 dated 
Calcutta, 13th January, 1984. 
‘Having regard to that principle, it is desirable that, for the 
establishment of new Model Primary Schools for girls, places 
should, as far as possible, be selected where buildings would 
be given for the schools in question. 

32. Calcutta Records - 3. 
Government of India - Department of Education - 
Education A. Proceedings, July 1911 - No.70 
Proposals for the improvement of Female Education in India. 
1. ‘it was impossible, they considered, to rely on the efforts of 
local bodies to popularize female education. A direct stimulus 
must be applied by the Educational Department itself.’ 

33. Calcutta Records - 3. 
Government of india - Depratment of Education - 
Education A. Proceedings July 1911 - No.70 
From Government of india to Government of Bengal 

No.914-922, dated the 1st July 1911. 
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working plan for the financing of education. An estimate of 
the cost was also requested with a statement as to how much 
of the additional! cost can be found from the provincial revenue. 

Inspite of the attention hitherto paid to women’s 
education by the Benga! Government, it was in a comparatively 
backward state in Orissa. Remoteness of the land from 
Calcutta, the Head quarters of the Bengal Presidency delayed 
enforcement of policy. With the creation of the new province 
of Bihar and Orissa in 1912, the implementation of various 
programmes and schemes for the improvement of education 
of the Oriya girls became: quicker and easier. The association 
of the state with the education of the Indian girls was stepped 
up. The improvement of facilities of the mistresses was one 
of the important schemes of the Government. The Director of 
Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa in 1912 referred to the 
modified scheme for the training of the wives and female 
relatives of gurus of village schools. For the rapid expansion 
of female education in Bengal in 1903 the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal had submitted a scheme, originating from 
Inspectress Honey Borne for the training of the wives of the 
school teachers and widows of the Hindu and Muhammdan 
families in selected districts. Its purpose was to have qualified 
teachers for girls’ schools in their villages. Classes were opened 
in four places as an experimental measures. 

The stipend per mensem was Rs. 4.00. The schemes 
failed. The Inspectresses of Schools, Burdwan, Presidency and 
Orissa Division opposed introduction of the above scheme in 
their areas.” Thus the modified scheme of the Director for the 
34. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1912 - Education Department 

File No.I-E.202, Education - September A. Proceedings - Nos.30- 
33. 
Letter from D.P.I., Bihar and Orissa, No.2744 - Dt. the 17th August, 

1912. 

‘The Inspector of Schools, Burdwan, Presidency and Orissa 

Division did not recommend the introduction of the scheme in 

any part of the area under her charge as she experienced no 


difficulty under existing arrangements in getting girls taught 
upto standard 11 in ordinary day schools’. 
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training of the wives and female relatives of gurus of village 
schools had no impact over the Government’s educational 
efforts in Orissa. 

The year 1913 was a turning point in the British 
educational policy in Orissa in general and secondary 
education of girls in particular. The Government this year 
assumed control! of the premier institution of the state devoted 
to the cause of women’s education this year. This institution 
was the Ravanshaw Hindu Girls’ School, Cuttack. The growth 
of the Ravenshaw Girls’ School and its transfer of management 
to Government were not really smooth. 

Prior to transfer of management of the Ravenshaw Hindu 
Girls’ School it was upgraded to a Middle Vernacular School in 
1903 and the monthly aid was enhanced from fifteen to twenty 
rupees. At the end of the year 1901 the number of students in 
the institution was fifty nine out of which it was interesting to 
note that four were boys under ten. Out of total! annual 
expenditure of Rs. 984 in 1901, Government aid was Rs. 454, 
public contribution was Rs. 420 and Rs. 86 was collected as 
fees. At the initial stage majority of the students were Bengalis. 
The Oirya giris realised the benefit of modern education late. 
Reba Ray, niece of poet Madhusudan Rao also established 
another girls’ school at Cuttack in 1906. It commenced with 
only seven students. Within a year this institution known as 
the Cuttack Model Girls’ School became so popular that the 
number increased to 45 in 1907 and thereby the strength of 
Ravenshaw Girls’ Schoo! was affected. Along with other 
subjects music and stitching were also taught. In 1907 a Muslim 
girl, daughter of Nurul Huq, was admitted to this school. It was 
expected that other Muslim girls might follow her example.? 
This institution also received aid from the Government. 
Ravenshaw Hindu Girls’ School was adversely affected due to 
the proximity of the Cuttack Model Girls’ School. The shifting 
of the former away from Reba Ray’s school was seriously 
contemplated. The Inspectess of schools also reported to shift 


35. Utkal Dipika - Dt. 9th March, 1907. 
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the school to a central! place and to provide conveyance to the 
students. 

In the meantime Sailabala Das, the adopted daughter of 
Madhu Sudan Das, returned from London after completion of 
her studies and instead of accepting Government job desired 
to re-organise the Ravenshaw Hindu Girls’ School. Mr. Das and 
Miss Das became the President and Secretary of a new 
Managing Committee respectively. Due to the keen interest 
taken by the President and the Secretary the deterioration of 
the school was checked and number of students increased. 
The Government were requested to convert this institution to 
a girls’ high school because of growth of number of students 
and popularity of the institution. It was accepted during the 
academic session 1908-09. There were also a proposal for the 
amalgamation of both the schools. Both the institutions were 
recognised by the University but neither presented pupils at 
Matriculation Examination. The Ravenshaw Hindu Girls’ School 
was in flourishing condition. The demand for education was 
on the increase. Oriya ladies were anxious to continue studies 
even after marriage.?® 

The amalgamation of both the schools could not be 
achieved prior to 1909.3” Miss Das was appointed as an 


36. Benga! - General Department (Education) Proceedings File 8R-1 
December 1910 - Nos.63-68. 
{Report on public instruction in Bengal for the year 1909-10 Para- 
207) 
207. ‘The fact is clear, however, that although there may not be 
any room for two high schools for girls at Cuttack, at present, 
there is a demand for high education among the Uriya girls so 
much indeed that even married girls are being sent to the 
Ravenshaw School as boarders’. 

37. Bengal - General Department (Education) Proceedings File 8R- 
26 december 1909 Nos.62-66. 
{Report on Public instructions in Bengal for the year 1908-09 - 
Chapter Vii!) 
PE It being more than successful if there was scope for two high 
schools there, every infivence has been used to bring about an 
amalgamation between the two schools, but without success. 
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Honorary Head of the only girls’ high school of Orissa. The 
school rapidly prospered due to efficient management and 
special care taken by Miss Das. She extended education to 
rural areas by recruitment of students from areas outside 
Cuttack town. On 30.12.1912 the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa approved of the proposal of the Director N. L. Hallward 
to transfer control of Ravenshaw Girls’ School to Government 
in view of ‘the private agency by which it has for many years 
been conducted being no longer available and increased 
expenditure being necessary to make the school efficient’. 
While appreciating the steps taken by the Government in the 
growth of the institution right from the days of T. E. Ravenshaw, 
the dropping of the word ‘Hindu’ from the name of the school 
was deplored by the public.?® 

The Government was extremely cautious in the re- 
organisation of the Ravenshaw Girls’ School at Cuttack and 
appointment of a Lady Principal and Managing Committee for 
the same. N. L. Hallward, Director of Public Instruction 
proposed that the Government should assume control of the 
school not on January 1st, 1913 as originally intended but on 
March 1st, 1913. A guarantee had been given to teachers that 
they will be retained in their present posts until the end of 
February 1913, on which date the grant of Rs. 500 sanctioned 
to school expired. The Commissioner was requested to have a 
draft deed prepared embodying the condition of transfer of 
the school to Government. He was also to take steps for the 
selection of a site for a new building for the school. The 
Committee was given to understand that the Government was 
not bound to re-employ the teachers after transfer of control 
to Government.3* The Committee had promised also to pay to 


38. Utkal Dipika - Dt. 27.1.1917 - P.17 

39. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department - File 
No. 1E/194 of 1913 August. 
A. Proceeding - Nos.116-153. 
From N. L. Hallward, D.P.l. to the Govt. of Bihar and Orissa. 
{No.116) No.4227, dated, Ranchi, the 1st October 1912. 
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Government a sum of Rs. 12,000 inclusive of the value of the 
present school house which has been roughly estimated by 
the Executive Engineer of the Brahmani-Baitarani Division at 
Rs.7553. Hallward also wished that the Managing Committee 
of the Ravenshaw Girls’ School should consist of six members 
(two at least for the non-official members be indian ladies 
well known in Orissa) of the Committee should be selected by 
the Commissioner. He also opposed the abolition of infant 
class. Such a measure he considered not only, shal! be 
unpopular but also shall lead to reduction of number of 
students in upper classes of the institution. Any attempt to 
convert this school to a high school only was expected to and 
in establishment of an institution meant for Christian and 
Brahma girls as a few Hindus read in upper class.“ 

The provincialisation of the Ravenshaw Girls’ School in 
1913 led to a bitter feud between Miss Das and until lately the 
Secretary and defacto Manager of the school and Miss Banarji, 
the Assistant Inspectress, who was holding charge of the 
school temporarily. Hallward, the Director and Miss Honey 
Burne, Inspectress of Schools referred to the bitter friction in 
taking over charge and wanted to remove Miss Das from the 
Committee. The effect of Bengali immigration on education 
in Orissa was resented. It was expected that Miss Das shall be 
the lady Principal of the school after the management was 
taken over. Unfortunately Hallward was opposed to this. At 
the time of transfer of management it was reported that severe 
conflict arose between Miss Das and Miss Banerji. The Chief 
Secretary H. Le Mesurier discussed this case with Hallward the 
Director and had the views of Miss Honey Burne, Inspectress 


40. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department File 
No.!E/194 of 1913 August - A. Proceedings - Nos.116-153. 
No.2532 - E. dated, Ranchi, the 30th December 1912. 

From Government of Bihar and Orissa to the D.P.!. 

‘The majority of the children are recruited as infants and their 
parents allow them to stay only until they reach the marriageable 
age.... In fact to make the school purely a High School would be 
to convert it into an institution for Brahmas and Christians. 
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of Schools, who had just returned from Cuttack. She reported 
the matter to be very serious in nature. Miss Banerji, was SO 
much frightened over the feud that it was considered necessary 
to close the school for the summer vacation before due date.“ 

It was believed that Miss Das would resent appointment 
of any Bengali Lady Principal because of the local feeling and 
has desire to, be made Lady Principal of the institution. M.S. 
Das too became involved to that issue. He met the Secretary 
and complained that since Government had taken over this 
school it ‘had gone to pieces because of the personal hostility 
of Hallward himself.“*® The local jealousy of the Bengalis and 
personal hostility of Hallward, perhaps both were responsible 
for the crisis. The reaction of the secretary was not too sharp 
unlike the Director’s. 


Hallward also had gone to the extent of proposing the 


41. Government of Bihar & Orissa - 1913 - File No. IE/194° of 1913 
Education/August - Education Department 
A - Proceedings - Nos.116-153 
Demi-Officia!l No.808-T dated the 22nd March, 1913 from H. 
LeMesurier, Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa 
to the Joint Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 
Education. 
ବନ There has been friction with Miss Das over taking over charge 
and Miss Banarji, the Assistant Inspectress, who is holding 
charge as a temporary measure is in panic and it has been 
found necessary in order to avoid serious trouble to close the 
school for the summer holidays before instead of after the 
holidays. 
42. Delhi Records 3 - Government of India - Education - A. 
Proceedings, April 1913, Nos.221-224. 
D.O. Letter from the Government of Bihar & Orissa 
No.808 - T - Dt.21.3.1913. 
ନକ The difficulty will be about Miss Das, adopted daughter of 
the Hon'ble Mr. M. S. Das. | except that she is not only Manager 
but also expects to be made Lady Principal of the school. A few 
days back before the receipt of the letters Mr. Das came to see 
me and discuss various matters. He then complained that, since 
Government had taken over this school, it has gone to pieces 
because of the persona! hostility of Mr. Hatlward himself..... 
H. Sharp, 
27.3.13 
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exclusion of Miss Das from the Managing Committee. In his 
opinion there was no Oriya lady qualified enough to hold the 
office of the Lady Principal of Ravenshaw Girls’ School whereas 
fairly qualified ladies for the post were available among the 
Bengalis. But due to local jealousy a Bengali lady could not be 
appointed. In this background he proposed to nominate A. E. 
Banks, an English lady of forty eight with enough experience. 
The scale of pay of Rs.400-600 of the Lady Principal was 
considered high and was criticised in certain quarters. However 
it was welcomed by the public in general. The people 
appreciated this step in view of their firm faith in the policy of 
developing an ideal institution for the Oriya girls.“ 
Neither the Director’s views nor that of Mrs. Das were 
fully honoured. The Government in one hand accepted the 
Director’s proposal to appoint Mrs. Bank Lady Principal, on the 
other hand made effort not to dispense with the services of 
Miss Das. Her removal from the Committee was opposed.. 
To counteract the orthodoxy of people regarding women's 
education, presence of non-official element in the Managing 
Committee was considered essential.® From the episode of the 
transfer of management it was found that an Indian lady couldn't 
43. ଠOelhi Records 3 - 1913 - Government of india - Department of 
Education - Education A Proceedings, April 1913 - Nos.221-224 
No.807-T. dated the 22nd March 1913 

From H. LeMesurier, Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, to the Government of India. 
ନ The Lt. Governor in Council agrees with the D.P.}. that Mrs. 
Banks is by far the most suitable candidate for the post, in 
which experience and tact are even more essential than high 
educational qualification..... At the present time there is no 
qualified Qriya, and local jealousy of Indians of other races and 
especially of Bengalis is very strong. 

44. Utkal Dipika - Dt. 31.5.1913 

45. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1913 - Education Department. 
File No. IE/194 of 1913 - August - A Proceedings - Nos. 116-153 
Tore 1 am afraid that we cannot reconsider the orders regarding 
the constitution of the Committee and with great deference to 
Mr. Hallward’s opinion | do not think that it would be expedient 
to remove Miss Das from the Committee attogether. 
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be the Lady Principal due to th local feeling. Similar conflicts in 
Orissa or in some other parts, however, insignificant in nature 
might have retarded progress of education. Fortunately Mrs. Banks 
was well received and won the heart of her students during her 
brief stay as the first Lady Principal after assumption of control of 
the school by the Government. In the nomination of Mrs. Banks 
the policy of the Government was that the lady Principal must be 
able to hold her own and should be socially in a position not 
inferior to that of Miss Das. 

The British educational policy was not confined to growth 
of education at Cuttack alone. Much attention was paid to 
educational development here due to its administrative 
importance. Education also progressed at Balasore district. 
Hallward accorded sanction in 1913 to opening of Model Girls’ 
School at Bhadrak at a monthly cost of thirty five rupees.“ At 
Sambalpur the problem of attracting and retaining students 
continued. To solve the problems it was suggested to (i) secure 
trained female teachers; (ii) To make primary schools secluded; 
and (iii) to give all girl students of primary standard small 
monthly stipends. 

The Government also extended financial support to 
ଜିନ It is avowedly because of the jealousy and suspicion with 
which female eduation is viewed by the orthodox Hindus and 
Muhammadans and the fact that there is no alternative private 
school to which gir! students can be removed if their parents 
object to the discipline or the curriculum of the Government 


schools that it is necessary to provide for a non-official element 
on the Managing Committee. 
H. Le Mesurier 
29.3.1913 
46. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department 
Education Branch - 8B - Proceedings - August 1913 - Nos.48-56. 
From N. L. Hallward, D.P.I., Bihar and Orissa No.10085/4E/42. 
coe 1 have sanctioned the opening of two more at Bhadrak in 
the district of 8alasore and at Jamtara in the Santhal praganas, 
respectively..... the opening of the schools at Bhadrak and 
Jamtara may be approved with effect from April the 1st, 1913 or 
any subsequent date in which the ‘necessary arrangements may 
be completed’. 
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special institutions meant for promotion of education of girls. 
Sister M. Claudio, Secretary at Saint Joseph’s Convent Girls’ 
School in 1914 requested for a grant of Rs.20,866 for 
construction of a new dormitory as the old one was 
overcrowded. The amount was sanctioned.’ 

Several other measures were proposed by the 
Government of india to be pursued in different stages of 
women’s education. It was desired that control of primary 
education of girls should be left to local bodies. The sympathy 
and support of people were essential for progress of education 
of the girls in primary stage. The control of local bodies might be 
supplemented or replaced by special educational committee. 
This was opposed to the decision taken at Simla in 1901. 

Co-education in lower primary stage was also favoured. 
Girls would be induced to study in boys’ school by increase of 
capitation grant. Establishment of schools exclusively for caste 
Hindus was discouraged. But caste Hindus could read in non- 
caste Hindu schools. The system of payment of capitation grant 
to girl students reading in boys’ school was already prevailing 
in certain provinces. Teachers received atleast Rs.2.8 a month 
if he could induce twenty girls to attend regularly and Re.1.0 
for every eight girls if the number was less than twenty. In 
orissa abdhana having girl students in chatasalis were being 
rewarded by the Government since long.” 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa too took steps to 


47. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department B 

Proceedings for June 1914 - Nos.5-8 - File No.IE/295 of 1914. 
{No.7) No.1282-E. dated Ranchi, the 8th June 1914 
From M. G. Hallett, Under Secretary to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, Education Department 
To the D.P:l. 
With reference to your letter no.5044 dated the 3rd April 1914, | 
am directed to convey sanction to the grant of Rs.20,860 being 2/ 
3 of the cost of construction of a new dormitery for the St. Joseph’s 
Convent Girls’ School at Cuttack. The charge will be made from 
the imperial grant of the one lakh for educational reforms 
received from the Government of India in“1914-15. 

48. Progress of Education in India 1907-12 - P.211. 
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appoint a Committee by Resolution No. 1284-E, dated the 8th 
June 1914 to consider and advise on the development of 
female education in Bihar and Orissa. The conference was held 
at Ranchi and its proceedings were forwarded for criticism of 
the Government Officers and public. The criticism of the 
District Officers and the Political Agent of the Orissa Division 
referred to the state of female education in Orissa. 

The District Officer of Cuttack supported the proposal to 
start college classes at Girls’ High School at Cuttack and 
Bankipur. Arrangements in this direction were in progress in 
the former. Due to want of Trained lady teachers in Orissa it 
was not considered possible to staff primary schools by lady 
teachers only. They were less qualified and more expensive. 
Hence the recommandation of the Committee was opposed. 
The lady teachers were either Christians or Brahmas. The 
Oriyas in the village preferred to have their taught by one of 
the three elderly men. The District Officer dissented from the 
Resolution of the Committee that schools staffed by women 
should be open to inspection by women only. This might be 
tried in the Missionary schools.“ 

The popularity of the mixed primary schools in Orissa 
was also pointed out. The number of girl students in such 
schools was increasing. It was suggested that in Orissa co- 
education in the lower stages should be encouraged by grant 
of Capitation allowances to girls reading in the mixed primary 
schools. {twas deemed unnecessary to open new primary 


49. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1915 - Education Department 
File No.IE/8 of 1915 - July - Nos. 15-24 
‘As regards primary education he is strongly against the opinion 
of the Committee that al! Primary Schools for girls should be 
staffed by women. in Orissa the supply of trained women for 
this purpose is altogether inadequate, and women teachers 
are more expensive and less qualified than male teachers. The 
women teachers are specialiy all Brahmos or Christians..... that 
the villagers far prefer to have their girls taught by an elderly 
man of their own religion than by female teachers of the 
Christian and Brahmo section. 
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purdah schools with public funds for villagers in Orissa.’ 

The Sub-Divisional Officer of Bhadrak suggested 
improvement of zenana education in urban areas by 
appointment of more peripatetic teachers for purdah girls. 
J. N. Sen, Chairman of the District Council of Sambalpur 
supported that teaching and inspection of all girl schools 
whould be conducted by ladies only. The Political Agent of the 
Feudatory States of Orissa was not in favour of inspection of 
girl schools by inspectress only as such education had not 
improved sufficiently in the feudatory states. 

The Commissioner of the Orissa Division supported the 
views of the District Officers regarding appointment of elderly 
teachers in girl schools, co-education in rural areas and 
improvement of teaching in urban areas. 

The Government welcomed the Report of the 
Committee appointed to advise on development of female 
education in Bihar and Orissa and the criticism on it received 
from Government servants and the public. The report and the 
criticism on it helped in adopting definite principles for the 
future development of women’s education. 

The recommendation of the Committee to provide 
Intermediate classes at the girls’ High Schools at Bankipur and 
Cuttack was accepted by the Government provided atleast 
three girl students passing the Matriculation come forward 


50. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1915 - Education Department 
Education - July - File No.IE/8 of 1915 - Nos.15-24 
No.3188 - 3 dated Cuttack, the 26th December 1914 
From the Hon‘blie Mr. F. H. Fischer, 1.C.S., Commissioner of the 
Orissa Division to the Under Secretary to the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. 
3. He doubts whether the Committee has realised the enormous 
importance of encouraging co-education. 
The number of girls reading in boys schools in the district of 
Cuttack is increasing by leaps and bounds. Mixed primary schools 
are more popular in the muffasil than purely girls’ schools with 
the parents of girls. He considers that co-education should be 
encouraged as much as possible by the grant of Capitation 
allowances for girls reading in boys’ schools. 
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for admission in each place. If the number rose to ten affiliation 
upto Intermediate standard might be considered. The 
establishment of a separate college only could be considered 
in case the number of students reached twenty. The alternate 
arrangement of seeking arrangement at Bethune college was 
not considered convenient due to want of teaching facilities 
in Orissa and hesitation of Oriya girls to proceed to Calcutta 
for higher education.’ 

In case of secondary education the Government’s object 
was to establish one high school for girls in each division. The 
Government clarified misunderstanding regarding the meaning 
of the recommendation of the Committee of the power of the 
Head Mistress ‘to exclude pupils whose admission would be 
likély for social or other reasons to be prejudicial to the progress 
of the school’. The Committee perhaps attached more 
importance to character of the students in girl schools. So it 
intended to exclude the daughters of prostitutes from schools. 
in case of girl students not observing purdah also could be 
directed to a nearby non-purdah school if available. 

The Lt. Governor in Council accepted the 
recommendation regarding girls’ schools to be staffed and 
inspected by women only. This ideal could be achieved 
51. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department - July - 

File No.IE/8 of 1915S - Nos.15-24 

No.1274-E-Resolution, the 2nd July, 1915. 

2. No case exists at present for the establishment of a separate 
women’s college, but the Lt. Govrenor in Council accepts the 
recommendation of the Committee that intermediate classes 
should be privided at the girls’ high schools at Bankipur and 
Cuttack provided that not less than three girls are forthcoming 
at each Centre who have passed the Matriculation examination 
examination or its equivalents. if the number of girls at either 
centre rises to ten the question of seeking affiliation upto the 
Intermediate standard will be considered, and if it rises to 
twenty, that of establishing a separate college. The alternative 
suggestion of seeking for accommodation in the Bethune College 
is open to the objections that girls from Bihar and Orissa will 
not go freely to Calcutta and that no adequate arrangements for 
teaching Hindi and Oriya can be made there. 
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gradually as sufficient number of women teachers were not 
available. In case of the zenana education the Government 
wished that part of the salary of the teachers should be borne 
by the local committee. In no way peripatetic teachers were 
to be permitted to compete with purdah schools meant for 
unmarried girls’.** 

So far the Government had not made any special 
provision for the higher education of the Oriya girls inside 
Orissa. Oriya girls reading in the Bethune College were granted 
scholarships at the rate of Rs.20 and Rs.10 for B.A. and 
intermediate classes respectively. The aspiration of the Oriya 
girls for higher education increased and public grew conscious. 
The Utkal Sabha in its session dated 23rd June, 1912 requested 
the Government to enhance the scholarship of Narmada Kar, 
daughter of Biswanath Kar to enable her to continue B. A. at 


52. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department - July - 
File No.IE/8 of 1915 - Nos.15-24. 
No.1274-E-Education Branch - Resolution - The 2nd July, 1915. 
4. The recommendation that power should be reserved to a 
Headmistress, advised where necessary by the School 
Committee, to exclude pupils whose admission would be likely 
for socla! or other reasons to be prejudicial to the progress of 
the school, has been misunderstood in some quarters. The 
object of the recommendation is merely to exclude the daughters 
of prostitutes and the out-castes, and also in the case of Porada 
schools the children of those who do not observe Parada if there 
is a non-parado school within reach. 
6 ee It will be impossible, for many years to come, to provide 
women teachers everywhere, but the ultimate object of teaching 
girls by women should not be lost sight of, and where the number 
of ‘girls in an ordinary primary school is sufficiently large, say 
when it reaches twenty a separate girls’ school should be 
established. 
7. The Lt. Governor in Council accepts generally the conclusion 
of the Committee regarding Zenona education. Peripatetic 
teachers should be provided whenever there is a genuine 
demand for them and the loca! committees are willing to 
contribute the prescribed proportion of their pay but they shoutd 
not be allowed to compete with parada school in the education 
of unmarried girls. 
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the Bethune College. Her application was forwarded by the 
Committee to the Lt. Governor. The scholarship granted by the 
Government was insufficient. The Government was requested 
to increase scholarships Rs.20 and Rs.25 respectively. The 
Government did not consider the request of Miss Kar.” 

The question of admission of lady students to Ravenshaw 
College was rejected after due consideration. The Government, 
however, took steps to open a college class in 1915 in the 
Ravenshaw Girls’ School. The students of the class were to appear 
privately at the Intermediate Examination.’* Only three 
students attended the class. They were taught English, Logic, 
History, Sanskrit and Vernacular. The number increased to 
thirteen during 1917-18. It was hoped that introduction of new 
subjects and provision for admissional scholarship would result 
in more girls taking advantage of the classes. 

The I. A. classes attached to the Ravenshaw Girls’ Schoo! 
was admitted to the Patna University during the year 1919-20. 
The question of placing the classes on a permanent footing 
was also under consideration. Unfortunately the number of 
students was reduced to seven only. The withdrawal of girls at 
an early age for marriage was common in Orissa in those 
days.’ 

However, two girls passed the Intermediate examination 


53. Utkal Dipika - 27.6.1915 

54. Annual! Report on Public instruction in Bihar and Orissa during 
the year 1915-16 - P.148-149 
66. An important step forward in connection with female 

! education was taken during the year by the formation of college 
classes attached to the Ravenshaw Girls’ School, Cuttack for 
preparing women students for the Intermediate Examination..... 
as private candidates. The Government sanctioned the opening 
of such classes were not opened at Bankipore for want of 
sufficient number of candidates. 

S55. Annual Report on Public instruction in Bihar and Orissa during 
the year 1919-20-({Chapter-X)-Para-81. 
81.... It is unfortunate that this important change coincided with 
a fail in the number of students from 11 to 7. Girls frequently 
commence the course and are withdrawn, generally for domestic 
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during that session. The necessity of a separate college was 
not telt by the Government as there was no demand for it.5¢ 

Two notable events affecting women’s education 
occured in the year 1915-16. A spacious private house was 
acquired to accommodate the students of the Ravenshaw 
Girls’ School, one of the three high schools of Bihar and Orissa. 
The number of students reached one hundred and sixty five. 
commencement of an association of women teachers under 
the lady Principal of the Ravenshaw Girls’ Schoo! was another 
notable event of the period. The formation of such an 
association recommended by the conferences on female 
education was a milestone in the progress of women’s 
education in Orissa. The growing popularity of women’s 
education also was an indication of better appreciation of 
western education by Oriya girls.” 

The Government of India stilf was more concerned over 
the continued backwardness of women’s education. The 


reasons in a way which is most disappointing to those who 
have the higher education of women at heart. 
56 Government of Bihar and Orissa-1920-Notes-Education 
Department - February - File No. I/E-4 of 1920 - 
Nos. 1 & 2. Resolution recorded by the Government of india on 
female education. 
5. This matter does not at present affect this province very 
closely. Paragraph 11 of the Office note show the existing state 
of progress. We have no college institution for girls and there is 
little or no demand. Our 1.A. classes at Cuttack proceed on the 
lines taken up by the Sadler Commission that 1. A. instruction 
should be on the lines of schools rather than college teaching. 
57. Progress of Education in Bihar and Orissa. 
{1st April, 1912 - March 31st 1917) - P.96 


Number of girls’ 
school on 31st March 


1912 1917 


Name of 
District 


Number of girls at 
Schools on 31st March 
1912 1917 


Balasore 149 157 6,496 9,432 
Angul 19 22 2,465 1,996 
Puri 50 127 3,251 6,135 
Sambalpur 8 8 2,991 2,304 
Cuttack 103 135 8,732 17,121 
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causes of backwardness arising out of early marriage, purdah 
and distrust of western education were no more the only 
factors retarding progress. The problem was social! and its 
radical changes were the real solution.’® So far educational 
difficulties were concerned these were arising out of want of 
competent teachers and unsuitability of the curriculum for 
girls in boys’ school. There was little difference in courses 
followed in schools meant for girls alone. It was Government's 
intention that local bodies should assume greater 
responsibility for evolution and management of primary 
education. The co-operatin of the ladies also was sought in 
such issues. The Government also desired to safeguard the 
interest of the depressed class as educational benefits were 
monopolised by other classes as in the past. In the absence of 
separate arrangement for education of the girls, co-education, 
though not so favoured, was tolerated, Regarding religious 
teaching the Government of india didn’t like to be rigid for 
sake of uniformity. Greater elasticity to honour local sentiment 
was advised. Two types of schools were recommended - the 
Purdanashin and Non-purda school. Importance of Middle 
English Schools was not ignored as the Government wished to 
promote English education among girls. So the establishment 
of a network of Anglo vernacular Middle Schools for 
betterment of girls’ education was .aimed at by the 
Government.” The local Governments had to share the anxiety 
of the Government of India. In the year 1917-18 out of 3,98,321 


58. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1920 - Education - February 
File No.I/E of 1920 - Nos. 1 & 2. 
No.1078-Government of india-Department of Education Simla, 
the 1st October, 1919 - Resolution. 
Despatch from the Secretary of state for india No.101 (Pubiic}) 
dated, the 5th November, 1915. 
3 The problem is as yet hardly an educational one. It has its 
roots in the very fabric of society and only a radical change in 
the life, custom and ideas of the country will effect its solution. 
55. Government of Bihar and Orissa-Education-february File No.l/ 
E-4 of 1920 - Nos. 1 & 2. 
No.1078 - Govenment of India - Department of Education - Simla, 
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girls of school going age only 36,244 were in schools of Orissa.®® 

Public conciousenss regarding female education was 
growing in Orissa under the diarchy. The assistance of the 
Assembly was sought in 1924 to redress the grievances on 
education of the Oriya and Bihari girls. Special! steps were taken 
for advancement of female education in Bihar and Orissa 
during the past three years. In 1922-23 the Intermediate classes 
attached to Ravenshaw Girls’ School and Vernacular training 
class for women teachers at Cuttack were placed on permanent 
footing.” However, girls’ education was moré expensive than 
the education of the boys.® 


the 1st October, 1919 - Resolution 
Despatch from the Secretary of State for india No.191 (Public) 
dated, the Sth November, 1915. 
13.....The Government of India are of opinion that it would not 
be advisable to lay down any uniform system to be followed in 
all localities in respect of religious teaching either for boys or 
for girls but they feel that in the case of girls a rather greater 
degree of elasticity can be given to the curriculum in this respect 
and local bodies should do what they reasonably can to meet 
genuine local sentiment in the matter. 
60. Report on Progress of Education in Bihar and Orissa for the year 
1917-18 - P.23. 
61. Government of Bihar & Orissa - 1924 - Education Department No. 
File No. XIE-124 of 1924 
December / Nos. 29 & 30 
{No. 29) Council question by Maulavi Saiyid Mubarak. All 
regarding the special steps taken for the advancement of female 
education in the province. 
Answer 
{Nos.30) Mr. B. A. Collins O- (a) The following special steps have 
been taken during the last three years. 
i) The I. A. classes attached to the Ravenshaw Girls’ School 
at Cuttack have been placed on a permanent footing. 
ii) The Vernacular training class for women teachers at Cuttack 
has been made permanent. 
iii) At present the special inspecting staff consisted of one 
inspectress and five Assistant Inspectresses of school...... 
62. Third Quinquennial Review of the progress of education in Bihar 
and Orissa (1922-27). 
Education of women and girls - P.96. 
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The Government had to encounter considerable 
difficulties to implement a policy based on the 
recommendation of the female education Committee of 1914 
that discouraged opening of new girls’ schools staffed by male 
teachers. This policy was highly controversial because of two 
difficulties. Qualified women teachers were not available in 
plenty to teach in girls’ schools. secondly certain parents were 
hesitant to permit their daughters to attend mixed schools 
though Government encouraged co-education. Pressure on the 
Government to remove these obstacles retarding progress of 
education of the girls was mounting. To solve these problems 
the Government had to modify the policy without affecting 
the education of the boys. The Government received reference 
on this subject from the District Boards of Cuttack in Orissa 
and Saran, Monghyr and Bhagalpur in Bihar. The Government 
explained the position and sought the views of the Chairmen 
of all district boards on appointment of male teachers in 
primary schools for girls. The policy of the Government on 
opening of separate lower primary schools for girls staffed by 
male teachers was explained. The Govrenment’s policy was 
that at the lower primary stage co-education was to be 
encouraged. Capitation allowances also was to be paid to 
teachers for the girl students at the lower primary classes. If 


Annual cost of girl’s education 


High School - Rs.109.9 for girl & Rs.46.9 for boy 
M. E. School Rs.S2.8 for girl & Rs.22.2 for boy 
M. V. School Rs.25.2 for girl & Rs.15.8 for boy 


Primary School - Rs.6.8 for gir! & Rs.S.8 for boy 

63. Third Quinquennial Review {1922-27} (Bihar and Orissa} - PP.96- 
102. 
Girl’s Education : The long standing policy of Government based 
on the recommendation of the Female Education Committee of 
1914 to discourage the opening of new girls schoo! under male 
teachers has recently been subjected to a considerable amount 
of adverse criticism on the ground that the difficulty of obtaining 
qualified women teachers, combined with the reluctance of 
parents to send their, girls to mixed primary schools, must prevent 
any material progress in the education of young girls unless 
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number justified opening of Upper Primary Schools for girls 
only women teachers might be appointed. The Government's 
policy as explained in 1925 and 1926 was opposed to 
appointment of male teachers in girls’ school. Opening of lower 
primary schools with lady teachers was permissible provided 
there was sufficient demand for it.*“ 
The Government’s policy as stated above was an 
indication of its reluctance to spend limited resources on 
duplication of primary schools and thereby retarding progress 
of education of the boys. The Government was not prepared 
to promote education of the girls at the cost of the boys’ 
education. However, the Government was willing to consider 
establishment of a primary schoo! for girls with male teachers 
on two conditions. First of all the fixation of the amount to be 
spent by a particular board on education of boys. Secondly the 
Government wished to be intimated through the Director of 
Public Instruction on the question of abrogation of the 
prohibition on opening of specia! lower primary schools for 
girls with male teachers. 
restriction on the opening of schools staffed by male teachers 
is not worked. 

64. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1928 - Education and 
Development Department. 
Education File No. liE-115 of 1928 - May - Nos.7-13 
From Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa Education 
and Development Department. 
To Chairman of all District Boards - Dt. 18th June, 1927. 
2 es Subsequently, in paragraph 22 of resolution No.1238-E, dated 
the 17th March 1926 it was explained that the objection was to 
separate schools for girls staffed with male teachers and that 
there was no objection to the opening of lower primary schools 
with female teachers in places where there is sufficient demand 
to justify the extra expense. 

65. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1928 - Education and 
Development Department. 
Education - May - File No. IiE-114 of 1928 - Nos.7-13. 
No.319-27 - E. R. dated Ranchi, the 18th June 1927 
From E. C. Anorge, Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
To the Chairmen of all District Boards. 
4. The most important consideration in change to a decision in 
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The tetter No.319-37-E.R. dated the 18th June 1927 of 
the Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa regarding 
opening of separate lower primary schools for girls staffed by 
male teachers was considered by different persons and bodies 
connected with education in Orissa. Puri district felt no 
necessity of opening of such special girls’ school. The District 
Council of Samblapur that met on 12th July, 1927 favoured 
opening of primary schools for girls staffed with male teachers 
and fixation of 90% of the allotment for education of the boys. 
Angul had seventeen lower primary schools for girls of which 
sixteen were staffed by male teachers. The Deputy 
Commissioner wished continuance of existing system with no 
restriction on money spent on girls.” 


this matter is the fact that the funds available for primary 
education are, and must remain, strictly limited, so that any 
duplication of lower primary schools in the interest of girls’ 
education must operate to retard the progress of education of 
boys. The most essential requirement of the province is at 
present, in the opinion of Government, the raising of the 
standard of literacy among males but if any district board 
decides after a careful scrutiny of all the facts that the 
establishment of separate lower primary schools for girls staffed 
by male teachers is justifiable in spite of the financial! position 
the Government will be prepared to consider (i) the fixing of a 
minimum percentage of whole allotment for primary education 
which must be utilised by that board on male education, and (2) 
whether they should agree to abrogate in respect of that board 
the prohibition on separate lower primary schools for girls 
staffed by male teachers. 

66. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1928 - Education and 
Development Department. 
Education File No.HE-114 of 1928 - October - Nos.26-27 
Extract from the proceedings of an ordinary meeting of the 
District Council, Sambalipur, held on the 12th July 1927. 
Resolved that as there is paucity of female teachers in this 
district the girls lower primary schools should be allowed to be 
established under male teachers. Resolved further that 90% of 
the allotment for Education should be fixed as the minimum to 
be spent on boys’ education. 

6? Government of Bihar and Orissa-1920-Education and 
Development Department. 
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After giving due consideration to the replies from the 
district boards the Government decided to modify the old 
views regarding the danger of allowing girls schools to be 
opened with male teachers. However, the Government 
ordered that 85% of the boards’ money meant for primary 
education should be spent in education of boys in primary 
schools. Boards spending more than 15% on girls’ education 
were not directed to reduce the amount. The restriction on 
appointment of male teachers in girls’ primary schools was 
removed. The Board might use its discretion in appointment 
of teachers.®® This the Government took nearly fifteen years 
to take a decision in this controvertial issue. 


Education - October, File No.HE 114 of 1928 Nos.26-27 
No.2456-G, dated Angul, the 23rd July 1927 
From A. J. Ollenbach, Deputy Commissioner of Angul, 
To The Government of Bihar & Orissa. 
vs There are 17 L. P. Schools for girls in the Sadar Subdivision 
of the district, of which one in staffed by female teachers and 
the rest by male teachers. The expenditure incurred on the 
maintenance of these schools is Rs.3,758 per annum. The 
Khondma! Subdivision has only one girls’ L. P. School staffed by 
male teachers. Girls are allowed to read in boys school at 
villages where there are no separate school for them, so there 
has been no necessity for opening separate girls’ school with 
male teachers in such villages. 

68. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education and Development - 
October-File No. HE-114 of 1928 No.26 & 27. 
No.960-E.R. Government of Bihar and Orissa (Ministry of 
Education) 
Resolution, The 14th September, 1928. 
2. From the replies received to that letter it appears that there 
is general consensus of opinion that the absolute prohibition 
existing at present is detrimental to the interest of female 
education. While, therefore, Government see no reason to 
modify their views as to the danger and (in many cases) the 
uselessness of allowing primary schools for girls staffed by 
male teachers, they have decided to remove the existing 
prohibition and leave it to the District Boards to use their 
discretion in providing such schools, subject to a minimum 
percentage of expenditure to be incurred upon primary education 
for boys. They are, therefore, pleased in modification of existing 
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The Hartog Committee, 1929 recommended for according 
sample support to cause of girls’ education. On 31st March 
1930 the Government laid down policy for further expansion 
of education of women. Hartog’s recommendation was that 
‘in the interest of advance of Indian education as a whole, 
priority should now be given to the claims of girls’ education 
in every scheme of expansion’. This became the accepted 
policy of the Government. The role of an educated mother in 
bringing up children was realised.’ Nomination of women to 
education Committees fo the District Boards and 
Municipalities also was considered essential for advancement 
of education of women of the localities. The Auxiliary 
Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission also pointed 
out that inadequate representation of women in local bodies 
connected with education retarded progress. The Government 
held the same view and directed all district boards and 
municipalities to nominate qualified ladies to the Education 
Committee if avaliable. In places like Patna in Bihar and Cuttack 
in Orissa such ladies were available.” 


orders on the subject, to lay down that a sum equivelent to not 
less than 85% of the boards available funds for the primary 
education must be spent upon primary education for boys. 
Provided that if any board is at present spending more than 15% 
on female education no reduction need to be made. 

69. Dutta K. K - A Social History of Modern india - 1975 - P.195 

70. Government of Bihar and ଠOrissa-1930-Education and 
Development Department 
Education - September-Fite No.HE-169 of 1930 Nos.S-6. 
19th July 1930 
From Government of Bihar and Orissa to the Chairmen of all 
District Boards and alt Municipalities. 
oe Government have accepted the policy of giving priority to the 
claims of girls’ education in every scheme of expansion. The 
Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission in 
paragraph 23 of Ch. Vil of their report observes that the absence 
of adequate representation of women on local bodies and other 
boards connected with the control of education is regrettable. 
Government agree with this view and believes that the non- 
representation of women on those local bodies which have the 
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The Committee appointed on 24th December, 1930 to 
consider problems relating to improvement of primary 
education in its report also recommended for the 
improvement of girls’ education. Some of the resolutions 
though not new yet laid emphasis on certain aspects of girls 
education. 

In Resolution No.14 the Committee recommended co- 
education in primary stage. A separate girl school might be 
established if the number of girls exceeded twenty. Teaching 
by a lady teacher in such school was supported.”! Expenditure 
on girls’ education was to be left at the discretion of local 
bodies. The Committee supported payment of capitation 
allowance by the loca! bodies in respect of girls students. 
Higher rate was favoured in case of senior students. The age 
of admission of both the boy and girl students was fixed 
between five and Six. 

The Committee supported continuance of purdah 
schools.”* The appointment of peripatetic teachers for female 


contro! of education is a handicap to the advancement of 
education of women. 
2 କର but in places where qualified women are available 
Government considers it extremely desirable that at least one 
woman should be appointed. 

71. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1935 - Education and 
Development Department 
Education - Apir! - File No.HE-10 of 1935 - Nos.60-76 
Proceedings of the final meeting of the Primary Education 
Conference and resolution recorded thereon. 
Resolution-14 : Co-education at the primary stage should be 
encouraged as far as possible. If however, the number of girls 
in any school is such as to require the provision of an extra 
teacher (roughly this may be taken to mean if there are 20 girls 
available) it may be best to start a separate girls’ school, 
especially if a competent woman teacher or suitable male 
teacher is available. A competent women teacher should always 
be preferred to a male teacher. 

72. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education and Develpment 
Department - Education Branch — April — File No.lE-10 of 1935 
Nos.60-76 
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adults was recommended. The local bodies were directed to 
inform Deputy Inspectress regarding steps taken for promotion 
of girls’ education and replacement of male teachers specially 
by women teachers. ' 

The Government accepted co-education at primary 
stages as it was not different from its policy. So far restriction 
on admission to primary school was concerned they agreed 
with the Committee that boys beyond eleven to twelve years 
were not allowed to continue at mixed schools. The parents 
were unwilling to send their children to schools because of 
presence of grown up boys.” 

The recommendation of the Committee regarding 
education of girls and female adults who observed purdoh 
was accepted as it merely reaffirmed the policies already 
adopted and were in operation. In case of purdah schools the 
teachers were women and the students were over twelve 
years of age who do not walk to Schools. There were proper 
purdah arrangements such as ‘Chicks’ and surrounding walls, 


Resolution No.17 : Purdah schools should continue as at present 
and every effort should be made to make them more efficient 
with a view to break down illiteracy among the girls who by 
tradition observe purdah. When there is a demand for such 
institution they should be provided. 

73. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1935 - Education and 
Development Department. 
Education Branch - April File No.IE-47 of 1935 - Nos.27 & 28. 
(No.28) Extract from resolution No.775-E dated the 22nd February, 
1935. 
5 PP Government, therefore, agree with the Committee and 
consider that the exclusion of children three or four years old 
from the Primary school is a necessity. The purpose of clause (2) 
is to make it possible for the village school to become a common 
school for boys and girls by making the maximum age for boys in 
the lower primary school 11-12 years. It is considered that 
presence of big boys 14 years or more of age in L. P. Schools, and 
16 years or more of age in U. P. Schools now affords the parents 
of girls a good reason for not sending their daughters to school 
and Government, therefore, agree with the Committee and accept 
recommendation. 
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and the compund was not to be opened to the views of the 
general public. It was no more considered necessary for the 
local bodies to intimate Deputy Inspectress before teachers 
are dismissed or replaced in schools under their control. 

British policy to popularise womens’ education in Orissa 
had a limited success. In organisation and courses there were 
little difference between education of the boys and girls. Utility 
of women’s education that was realised and favoured late in 
urban areas spreaded to remote villages very slowly. In the 
year 1936 it was reported that 59,993 girls received education 
out of which 43,195 were in boys’ schools as coeducation in 
these schools was less expensive. 

The progress in this arena was also due to mobility of 
women population from the rural areas to urban areas, on 
account of facilities available for education. The authorities 
honoured the sentiment of the people and special facilities 
were provided to atrract Oriya girls to educational institutions. 
With the help of the donation from the King of Khallikote 
conveyance to the Ravenshaw Girls’ School was provided by 
the authorities. Poor girl students in Lower and Upper Primary 
Schools at Cuttack were exempted from payment of tuition 
fees. As female seclusion was prevailing in the society purdah 
system was maintained in Ravenshaw Girls’ School even on 
the day of Prize distribution for some time. Hostel facilities 
also enabled students from rural areas to prosecute their 
studies in urban areas. 

British educational efforts became popular with the 
growth of public involvement and public awareness in matters 
relating to education. Secession of early hostilities and 
popularisation of educational policy were possible due to 
active cooperation ‘of eminent people of the sojl. The 
cooperation and sacrifice of Abinash Chatterji, Madhusudan 
Das, Reba Ray, Sailabala Das, MadhusudanRao, Radhanath Ray, 
Fakir Mohan Senapati and Biswanath Kar etc. were quite 
conspicuous. The liberal donations of the rulers of Princely 
states of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Kanika, Nilagiri, Puri, 
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Madhupur, Narsinghpur, Khallikote etc. provided the necessary 
financial backing in support of the Government's effort to 
advance women’s education. 

Prospect of women’s education became brighter as the 
state and society both became conscious of their responsibility. 
Nationalism also provided an impetus in this aspect of 
education. Gradually the obstacles in the progress of such 
education became the things of the past. Highly educated 
Oriya ladies outfigure in different walks of life. Patience, tact, 
perseverance of the British Officers, sacrifice of the Christian 
Missionaries and the enlightened people contributed to the 
successful implementation of the British policy. Though the 
Oriya girls are indebted a lot to the British for the creation of a 
system unknown in Pre-British period, much remained to be 
achieved in this arena as out of four million Oriya ladies nearly 
sixty thousands were in schools and colleges in 1936. The 
unequal development of education among the sexes retarded 
rapid educational progress. An artificial state of affair was 
created when except a minor part a whole sex that constituted 
half of the population remained practically illiterate. 
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Chapter - 7 
Professional Education 


Professional education grew into prominence owing to 
two sets of consideration. One of it was the object of the 
Education Despatch of 1854 that ‘useful and practical 
knowledge suitable to every station of life should be conveyed 
to the great mass of the people of India’. The second 
consideration was the need of industrial occupation for a 
population rapidly outgrowing the means of support provided 
by traditional system of agriculture!. There was increasing 
necessity for creating a class of technical persons for 
Government services and local industries such as engineers, 
mechanics, doctors and teachers. So the Government 
supported professional education to meet the growing 
demand of society for persons with technical qualification. 
This policy in Orissa led to the establishment of Engineering 
School, Medical School, Training Schools and colleges and 
industrial schools the details of which are narrated in the 
following pages. 

Technical Education 

In pre-British period technical education was diffused 
by the system apprentices. A particular skill was passed on 
from father to son. The British educational policy in Orissa was 
at first mainly directed to the promotion of an education too 
purely literary in character. Technical education was 
completely ignored. in the year 1872-73 only instruction in 
surveying was introduced in government High English Schools. 
However, Christian Missionaries were the first to appreciate 
the merit of such education. About one hundred boys, mostly 
famine orphans, were under instruction at the workshop at 
Jobra at Cuttack. These boys were under the care of Rev. W. 


1. Extract from the proceedings of the Government of india - Home 
Department (Education) Simla 18th July, 1888. 
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Miller British Missionary. They were being trained as carpenters 
under G.M. Faulkner, Executive Engineer, Cuttack workshop 
division®. They had received no education in school. To meet 
the requirements of Orissa provision for technica! education 
was considered in the minute dated 2nd April 1875 by the Lt. 
Governor of Bengal. The Executive Engineer, Cuttack Workshop 
Division, strongly recommended to start a school for the 
education of boys at the Jobra workshop to enable them to 
join the Public Works Department. To start with, twenty boys 
were to be selected for the purpose?. Faulkner was expected 
to propose the scheme of instruction for a definite number of 
Oriya boys. S.Agar, Head Master, Cuttack High School supported 
establishment of a vernacular survey school at Cuttack*. 
Difficulties were experienced regarding accommodation and 
availability of survey books in Oriya. The only book on 


2. Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal-February 1876. No.720 
dated, Cuttack the 1st July, 1875. Education File 26 Nos. 24-26. 
From G.H. Faulkner, C.E., Executive Engineer, Cuttack Workshop 
Oivision. 
To The Superintending Engineer, Orissa Circle. 
.... | have working here a number of boys who were brought up by 
the Mission (subsidized by Government) and partly trained as 
carpenter & C and most of them have turned out, so far well ..... 
1 have altogether about 100 boys employed here now, and | 
should urgently impress upon you the necessity of giving them 
some education, a portion of each day (say, only two hours} 
would be thus well employed. 

3. Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal-February 1876, 
Education File 26 - Nos. 24-26. 
6 ....... At present they receive no instruction in school and Mr. 
Faulkner urges the necessity of devoting two hours daily to this 
purpose..... Mr. Faulkner reports well of them, and would select 
20 of them, who should receive a better education in the High 
School, and be permitted eventually to enter the Oepartment, 
Public works in the Overseer's grade on passing the ordinary 
examination. (Note by colonel F.T. Haig, R.E. Joint Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal in the P.W. Department, irrigation 
Branch dt.28th July, 1875. 

4. Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal-February 1876, 
Education File 26 - Nos. 24-26. 
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surveying was written by Dwarakanath Chakraverty. In spite 
of these difficulties the Government decided to open the 
Cuttack Survey School with forty five seats in first year in 1876 
as a preliminary step for the establishment of a system of 
technical education for the Oriyas. Similar institutions were 
also opened at Hooghly, Dacca and Patna in the same year. This 
effort was to be followed by opening of industrial Schools and 
improvement of existing manual industries’. The duration of 
course in the only vernacular school of surveying in Orissa 
extended over two years. At the end of the second year the 
students were entitled to a surveyer certificate. Oriyas and 
non-Oriyas domiciled in Orissa were given preference in 
admission. In the year 1881-82 forty three against forty four in 
the previous year attended school. There were six (five for 
Oriyas) scholarships. Tuition fee was two rupees a month. 
The school, which taught upto sub-overseer's standard, 
was under the supervision of the Principal, Ravenshaw 
College. Trainees learnt surveying, road making, estimating 
and Mathematics. They were not taught natural Science, 


No.317, dated Cuttack, the 31t May, 1875. 
From 5S. Ager, Head master, High School, Cuttack. 
To The Director of Public Instruction, Calcutta. 
a I have consulted the Commissioner and Engineering Officers 
regarding the school you propose to recommend establishing 
here for surveying, and it is their opinion that such an institution 
in the capital of Orissa imparting instruction through the medium 
of the vernacular is much needed, and if established, may be 
fairly expected to be well attended. 

5. Home 1877 Department (Education) B-Proceedings January- 
Nos.8/12. 
29. Four vernacular schools of surveying were established 
towards the close of the year at Hooghly, Dacca, Patna and 
Cuttack. These schools have made a successful beginning with 
122 pupils and it is hoped that they will prove a preliminary 
step towards the establishment of a system of technical 
institutions and that they will be supplemented hereafter by 
the foundation throughout Bengal of Industrial schools for the 
teaching of handicrafts, and for improvement of the several 
forms of manual industry which exist in the country. 
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Geography and Blacksmithy. Doubts were expressed over the 
success of the institution as the survey certificate holders 
found it difficult to get jobs. To improve job opportunities it 
was announced in 1872 that survey certificate holders were 
eligible for post of third grade sub-overseers. As these 
candidates had not acquired the necessary technical skilt for 
such appointment the Government in the year 1913 withdrew 
such concession. The people of Orissa were not happy with 
the minor concession. They wanted an Engineering School’. 
The demand for Government Survey School of Orissa 
continued for quarter of a century in ignominy. in 1901 J.S. 
Slater, Principal of the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur, 
suggested raising of status of the institution’. 

The suggestion for raising the status of the Cuttack Survéy 
School to a School of Engineering was hindered for want of 
funds. The steps taken in 1876 to provide technical education 
remained static. The people were well aware of the benefit of 
technical education and were anxious to support the 
Government. M. S. Das the Honorary Secretary of the Victoria 
Memorial Fund was willing to extend financial support to raise 
the survey school to a school of engineering. Such a decision 
was taken in 1901 at the residence of the Collector of Cuttack 
by eminent persons of Orissa such as Madhusudan Das, 
Gourishankar Roy, Harish Chandra Ghosh, Jogendra Narayan 
Mitra and others®. It was decided to donate a sum of ten 
thousand rupees to raise the status of the Survey School. 

The Director of Public Instruction in pursuance of the 


6. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1916 - Education Department 
- May 4-19 HE-S of 1916-Part-A. 
3. The concession referred to in the previous paragraph, besides 
being in itself open to objection did not satisfy the Oriya 
public........ 

7. Government of Bihar and Orissa-Education-September-File No. 
1E/307 of 1913 - Nos. 113-123. 
No.1187, No.3372, dated Ranchi, the 27th March 1913 
From The O.P.l. 
To The Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

8. Utka! Oipika dated 13th July, 1901. 
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suggestion of J. S. Slater submitted a scheme in 1905 involving 
an expenditure of Rs.6,760/- recurring and Rs.50,600/- non- 
recurring. The Committee of the Victoria Memorial Fund also 
promised in 1904 to contribute Rs.20,000/-. 

The Government of Benga! approved of this scheme. tts 
execution was delayed for various reasons. M.S. Das pointed 
out the difficulties regarding collection of subscription as there 
was no sanctioned scheme to impress the people for payment. 
Owing to want of money, in 1911 it was decided by the 
Government not to take any action?®. 

With the formation of the province of Bihar and Orissa 
in 1912 the question was again raised by the Director. The 
Commissioner was opposed to the implementation of any new 
scheme as the Government were more keen on construction 
of the buildings of the Ravenshaw College and the Ravenshaw 
Girls' School. Thus the conversion of the Survey Schools into a 
School of Engineering was hindered by red tape and want of 
funds. Doubts on the efficiency of Oriya surveyors was also 
raised by British Officers. They were under the impression 


9. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1916 - Education Department 

- May, File No.IIE/5 of 1915 - No. 4-19 Part-A. 
. Administrative approval! was accorded to the project in 

Government order no. 2635, dated 31st October, 1905... 
... Mr. Heaton strongly urged that the Engineering School should 
be built at Jobra near the P.W.D. Workshops. This was approved 
by the Lt. Governor in his note dated 23rd February 1907, and 
revised plans and estimates were then called for. These were 
furnished by the Superintending Engineer in August 1907, but 
were returned for revision, and were not received back till July 
1908..... Mr. Das was again asked apparently in his private 
capacity and no longer as Honorary Secretary of the Victoria 
Memorial! Fund, what sum would be forthcoming in local 
subscriptions, and in August 1910 he pointed out the difficulty 
of obtaining subscriptions before any scheme was definitely 
sanctioned and the precise intention of Government known. in 
April, 1911 it was decided not to take any further action for the 
present in view of the uncertainty with regard to the future of 
the Sibpur College, and the doubt as to whether any local 
subscription would be forthcoming. 
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that Oriyas were not physically strong enough to undertake 
this job®. However the Government needed Oriya instructors 
to supervise maintenance. 

The question of raising the status of the Survey School 
was again considered by a Committee on Technical and 
Industrial education at Ranchi in June 1914. M.S. Das who was 
keenly interested in growth of industries in Orissa was a 
member of the Committee consisting of twenty two members. 
With M.S. Das in chair it recommended to raise the School to 
the standard required for training sub-overseers. An overseer 
department could be added to it in a later stage™. In pursuance 
of this recommendation, F.Walford, Inspector of Technical 
Schools drew up a scheme in consultation with the 
Commissioner of the Orissa Division, Collector of Cuttack and 
Superintending Engineer of the Orissa Circle. The scheme 
submitted by the Inspector of Technical Schools on 2nd 
February, 1915 was approved by the Director of Public 
Instruction J. G. Jenninges on 9th March, 1915. Walford had 
taken into consideration several factors in support of the 
scheme for a School of Engineering at Cuttack. In the first place 
it was the object of the Government of Bihar and Orissa to 
restrict appointment of overseers, sub-overseers and 
surveyors to sons of the soil only. But people with required 
qualification were rare in Orissa. Secondly the Oriyas were 


10. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1913-Education Department 
September File No. IE/322 of 1913 No. 113-123 Part-A 
Notes 
Though | am doubtful about the success of the scheme, so far as 
it concerns surveyors for one reason, because the inhabitants 
of Bengal, Orissa and parts of Bihar are physically not suited to 
turn our good surveyors, yet | think that it should be tried. 
wre At the present movement, Inspectors are required in Orissa 
to supervise maintenance but they should be Oriyas. 
J. Reid. 22.1.1913 
11. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education-1916 May File No.IIE/ 
S of 1916-No.4-19, Part-A 
No.2111-E-Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education 
Department - Resolution dated Ranchi, the 12th October, 1914. 
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reluctant to seek technical education if it was provided outside 
the state even with stipends. So it was feared that without an 
Engineering School the Oriyas were destined to continue as 
coolies in Engineering works”. So far as the proposed 
institution was concerned it was expected that there would 
be no dearth of candidates in Orissa despite reluctance of 
educated people to jobs involving manual labour. Walford 
recommended for the appointment of an engineer from U. K. 
by the Secretary of State for smooth management of the 
school. For the success of the school he also wanted to reserve 
posts for students of this school. He liked the school to be 
called ‘The Orissa School of Engineering’. The title 'Orissa 
Technical School’, it was felt, might not satisfy the aspiration 
of the educated Oriyas who were growing conscious of their 
backwardness. 

The main features of the scheme for a School of 
Engineering as drawn up by Walford were as follows. The 
schoo! was to consist of three sections - (a) The Sub-Overseer 


12. Delhi Records 3-1916-Government of India - 
Department of Education - Education - A - Proceedings, August, 
1916, Nos. - 103-104, 
From M. Mc. Pherson, Chief Secretary to Government 
To Secretary to Government of india, Department of Education, 
Dated the 23rd February 1916. 
Scheme for a School of Engineering at Cuttack 
The orders restricting appointment in Bihar and Orissa to natives 
of the province, when suitably qualified men are available, 
render the provision of educational! facilities within the province 
a necessity. Oriyas qualified as Overseers, sub-overseers, 
surveyors etc. are practically non-existent. Such qualifications 
have not hitherto been available in Orissa and experience has 
shown very clearly that Oriyas are loath to seek education 
outside their district. The special stipends which are reserved 
for them in the Civil-Engineering College, Sibpur, in the Bihar 
school of Engineering and the Ranchi Industrial School have 
seldom been taken up and, unless a school is opened in Orissa, 
they will continue to be excluded from participating in all works 
covered by the term engineering except as coolies and skilled 
labourers. 
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Class (b) The Surveyor Class and (c) The Artisan Class. In the 
Sub-Overseer class forty students were to be admitted in the 
first year. Out of three years, two years were to be devoted to 
theory, one year to practical. The medium of instruction was 
English. In the survey class vernacular medium was to continue. 
The students of the artisan class were to tearn drawing and 
mathematics. The apprenticeship period was restricted to five 
years. 

In the Governing Body it was proposed to include the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, Executive 
Engineer Mahanadi Division, Superintending Engineer with the 
Commissioner of the Orissa Division as President and the 
Principal of the Orissa School of Engineering as Secretary. The 
scale of pay of the Principal! recruited in England was Rs.400- 
40-800. The monthly fees for schools and hostels were fixed at 
Rs.4/- and Rs.5/- respectively. 

It was proposed to locate the schoo! on a Government 
plot near the P.W.D. Workshop at Jobra. The initial expenditure 
to be incurred amounted to Rs.1,42,729/- out of which the Raja 
of Athgarh offered Rs.20,000.00 to commemorate the visit of 
the Viceroy to Cuttack. Lord Hardinge was the first Viceroy to 
visit Orissa. Madhusudan Das, Secretary of the Orissa Branch 
of the Victoria Memorial Fund had already promised to collect 
money from the public ¥. 

It was no more considered proper to ignore the genuine 
urge of the Oriyas for technical education. The grounds were 
quite strong. There was enough scope for employment of 
persons with technical qualification in Orissa. Moreover, the 
Oriyas were denied opportunities offered to their neighbours 
so far. So elevation of Oriyas to the level of Biharis and Bengalis 
was of utmost importance. To assuage popular feeling the 


13. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1916 - Education Department- 
Education March-File No. IIE/15 of 1915-No.12-17-Part-A 
No. 1485-J-Dated Cuttack, the 12th July, 1915. 
From J.F. Grunning, Commissioner 
To The Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
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Government of Bihar and Orissa appreciated the necessity of 
the institution and hoped to obtain the sanction of the 
Government of india. Side by side it was also apprehended that 
implementation of the scheme might not be possible because 
of financial stringency during the period of the world war. 

The scheme submitted for approval of the Government 
of India was referred back to the loca! Government for 
clarification of certain points, before being addressed to the 
Secretary of State’. The Government of india deferred 
conversion of the Cuttack Survey School as the Public Works 
Reorganisation Committee's report regarding organization of 
Government technical schools was yet to be published. The 
Committee was expected to furnish detailed 
recommendation. 


i4. Delhi Records-3-1916-Government of India Department of 
Education, Education-A-Proceedings, August, 1916-Nos.103-104. 
From Government of Bihar and Orissa to Government of india 
Department of Education, Dated the 23rd February, 1916. 
«se The scheme is one to which the Lt. Governor in council 
attaches very great importance in view of the necessity of 
providing for the legitimate requirements of the sub-province 
of Orissa, which has been urging with growing vigour its claims 
for an extension to it of the facilities for technical training 
already enjoyed by its more fortunate neighbours. The demand 
for properly trained subordinates in the Public works and Survey 
Departments and in the services of local bodies is large and 
the prospects of employment are good. His Honour in Council, 
therefore, trusts that the Government of india will be able to 
sanction the scheme. The present financial position will render 
it impossible to give immediate effect to it but | am to express 
a hope that its consideration may not be delayed on that account, 
and that it may be sanctioned subject to the stipulation that it 
will not be carried into effect until funds are available and 
budget provision is made. 

15. Delhi Records - 1-1917-Government of India - Education - A 
Proceedings, July, 1917 - Nos. 47-48 

16. Delhi Records - 1917- - Government of India - Department of 
Education - Education - A Proceedings July 1917-Nos. 47-48. 
From Government of india, Department of Education 
To The Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
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The public also evinced keen interest and urged for 
establishment of an Engineering School at Cuttack. The issue 
was frequently raised in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council. A resolution was moved by Dwarakanath at the Council 
meeting of the 13th march, 1913”. Gokulendra Chaudhury also 
asked questions at the meeting of the Legislative Council held 
on the 6th April, 1914*. In 1917 again Braja Sundar Das raised 
the matter in the Legislative Council regarding the Survey 
School! and the prospects of students of this institution. It was 
discussed also in a public meeting at Balasore? 

Steps also were taken in the meantime to remove the 
backwardness of the Oriyas in technical education. In 1912 
Bhubanananda Das was awarded state technical scholarship 


17. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1913 - Education April File No. 
IE/270 of 1913 - Nos. 77-79, Part-A. 
18. Government of ‘Bihar and Orissa- 1914-Education Department 
File No. 1E/270 of 1914 - Education - A. June - No. 65. 
A - The question of establishing an Engineering School at Cuttack 
will be referred to the Committee which will sit in June next to 
consider the general question of Technical and Industrial 
Education in the province. 
19. Utkal Dipika dated 31st March 1917 - P.112. 
Answers 
b) Rs.7,831was spent during the year 1915-16 on the Cuttack Survey 
School and the Boarding house attached to it, the monthly 
cost of the education of each student being Rs.43/8/0. 
c) The passed students of the school may be employed as Amins 
and Inspectors in the settlement department or obtain 
suitable employment under private landlords. 


(d) Year Students Teacher 
1910 99 x 
1911 96 2 
1912 84 2 
1915 14 3 
1916 15 3 

x Xx Xx Xx 


i But at the same time we like to draw attention to the very 
ardent desire and necessity of the Oriyas to have an Engineering 
School at Cuttack. At the pendal of the Utkal Union Conference 
at Balasore every one might have noticed it. 
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to enable him to study in England as Orissa needed services of 
such men. He sailed by the S.S. Himalaya from Bombay on 24th 
August, 1912 2°. 

The Government's interest was not confined to 
engineering education only. A scheme submitted by the 
Government of Bengal included the improvement of the 
weaving schools at Cuttack and Sambalpur. it was sanctioned 
in 1907 by the Secretary of State. Each school received an annual 
allotment of Rs.960/- as stipends and Rs.240/- for contingent 
expenses. The Director also proposed to provide money for 
purchasing raw materials**. The Government was willing to 
pay Rs.1,800/- for this purpose to each school. It was decided 
to train twenty pupils in each half yearly session. To encourage 
students there was provision of prizes to students in form of 


20. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education - A Proceedings for 
January 1912- Nos. 5-14-File No. 2E-2 of 1912 
Award of State Technical Scholarship to Babu Bhubanananda 
Das, dated 16th April, 1912. 
x 0୯ ¢ ox 
that it is specially desired to encourage capabte Oriyas with 
this bent, not only because the race is educationally backward, 
but because, Orissa and feudatory states have great need of 
experts of this type. 

B.A. Collins - 25.4.12 
Hon'ble Member - 
for information. This is the only Uriya who has been granted a 
scholarship of 150 to study engineering in England. 
H.Le. Mesurier, 123.8.12 
E.A. Gait - 13.8.12 

21. Government of Bihar and Orissa-1913-Education Department 
October File No. HE/1S5 of 1913 Nos. 21-26- Part-A. 
(No.21). No.7266-1W-16-Dated Ranchi, the 26th April, 1913. 
From D.P.1., Bihar and Orissa 
To Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
.... In conformity with that scheme each of these schools has 
one teacher and an allotment of Rs.960/- per annum for stipends 
to the pupils. An annual grant of Rs.240/- is also made for 
contingent expenditure......| propose, thus that for each school 
an annual allotment of Rs.1,800/- may be sanctioned for the 
purpose of raw materiats. 
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loans®. Besides the two weaving schools at Cuttack and 
Sambalpur there were three industrial schools in the Balasore 
district. The Free Baptish Mission maintained two schools at 
Balasore and Santipur. The trainees were being trained in 
carpentry, weaving, tailoring, shoe making, cane-work and 
book binding. The Government was opposed to open more 
institutions of the kind on economic grounds. It was felt that 
the objective could be realized by opening of manual training 
classes in schools?. 

In 1920 Government of Bihar and Orissa resubmitted to 
the Government of India the scheme for establishment of the 
school of Engineering at Cuttack to train sub-overseers and 
artisans. The Government of India was not in favour of the 
proposal due to change in condition ‘of service in the Public 
Works Department. During this period constitution of a 
provincia! Engineering service and a single subordinate service 


22. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1913-Education October File 
No. HE/15 of 1913 - Nos. 21-26 - Part-A. 
({No.24} No. 2320E, Dated Ranchi, the Sth October, 1913. 
From the Government of Bihar and Orissa to the O.P.1 
wees The articles manufactured out of these raw materials 
should be sold and the sale proceeds, upto Rs.1,800/- should 
be credited to Government. Any sum realized in excess of this 
amount will be placed in the post office savings bank to form 
the nucleus of prize fund. Government will make an annual 
grant of Rs.500 to each of the schools to supplement the prize 
fund. The prizes will consist of a ‘Serampore Loom' of the value 
of Rs.40 to be given to the best student in each batch and ‘Pit 
Looms’ of the value of Rs.23 each to be given to as many of the 
remainder as funds permit of. 

23. Report on progress of education in Bengal (1907-08 to 1911-12) 
Chapter Viil - Para-544. 
eee 544........ Mr. Maclean speaking of these schools says it is not 
necessary to increase the number of this class of industrial 
schools at the present moment. if they were required by economic 
condition then success would be more pronounced; and if they 
exist to promote educational ideals as regards manual work, 
that purpose could be effected much more efficiently by a system 
of manual training in middle and primary schools. 
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was under consideration. It was of no use to establish a school 
to train sub-overseers and thereby making them misfit for the 
new service. In order to provide better job opportunities, 
modification of training became essential®*. So the 
Government of india wished to establish an Engineering School 
to train overseers instead of sub-overseers. 

The local Government hesitated to reconsider their 
proposal in light of the remarks of the Government of India as 
there was better scope for employment of sub-overseers in 
Orissa by the local bodies. In case of candidates with ability to 
pursue higher training scholarships were to be provided to 
have overseer qualification at the Bihar School of Engineering. 
Local bodies and private bodies might find it expensive to 
appoint people with higher qualification. Previously on three 
occasions the scheme was returned causing unnecessary delay. 
The people were annoyed with the policy of the Government 
of India®®. The local Government was convinced of the utility 
of the proposed School of Engineering preparing students for 


24. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1920 - Education Department 
- August File No. XE-32 of 1920 - Nos. 1-4 - Part-A. 
{No.1} No. 171, E.A. Dated Delhi, the 18th March, 1920. 
From Colonel Sir $.D.A. Crookshank K.C.M.G, C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., 
M.V.O., Secretary to the Government of India, P.W.D. to the 
Government of B8ihar and Orissa. 
4. | am to request that, with the permission of Lt. Governor-in- 
Council, the proposals may be reconsidered in the light of the 
above remarks and that they may be modified as considered 
necessary to meet the changed condition of service in the P.W.D. 
25. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1920 - Education Department 
August-File No.XE-32 of 1920-No.1-4 Part-A. 
{No.2} No. 1286-E. Dated Patna, the 30th March 1920 
From the Government of Bihar and Orissa to the Government of 
India. 
4. in conclusion, | am to observe that this is the third occasion 
on which the Government of india have returned this project to 
the Local Government for further consideration. The scheme was 
originally submitted in February, 1916 and was returned with Sir 
Edward Maclagan's letter No. 810-E dated the 28th August of the 
same year with numerous criticisms. It was resubmitted with 
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sub-overseership. It was considered as the best solution to 
pacify public opinion in Orissa®®. The Utkal Union Conference 
in its Balasore session had already expressed the feeling of 
the Oriyas in this regard. The Government of india, after due 
consideration of the pleas of the local Government based on 
local consideration, communicated sanction of the 
establishment of the School of Engineering at Cuttack in 1920 
subject to’a condition. It was clearly stated that unless funds 
were available the scheme could not be put into operation”. 
The scheme of the local Government was accepted as it 
pleaded for its acceptance. 

During the year 1919-20 the Government changed their 
policy regarding control of professional technical and industrial 


Mr. Mc. Pherson's letter No. 304-E, dated the 15th March, 1917 
and again returned with the intimation that It should be 
reconsidered in the light of the report of the P.W.D., 
Reorganisation Committee. 

26. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1920 - Education - August - File 
No.XE-32 of 1920 - No. 1-4 - Part-A. 
(2) No. 1286-E dated Patna, the 30th March, 1920. 
From the Government of Bihar and Orissa Education Department 
to the Government of india, 1920. 
ର The Lt. Governor in Council regret therefore that he must 
adhear to his fully considered opinion and trusts that the 
Government of india will now accept them as being the best 
suited to the local condition of this province. As the long delay 
in the foundation of this school has given rise to considerable 
dissatisfaction in Orissa, | am to request the favour of very early 
orders. 

27. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1920 - Education - August - File 
No.XE-32 of 1920 - No. 1-4 - Part-A. 
(No.3) No. 830-E.B., dated Simla, the 26th June 1920. 
From it. Colonel, H.DE, L.Pollard-Lowsby C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., R.E. 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of india, P.W.D. to the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

. | am directed to communicate the sanction of the 
Government of india the scheme for the establishment of a 
School of Engineering at Cuttack as outlined in your letter No. 
2634-E dated the 12th December 1919 subject to the condition 
that it will be introduced only as funds are available. 
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schools. Except the Medical Schools and the Bihar School of 
Engineering all other institutions imparting vocational 
education were transferred to the contro! of the Director of 
Industries. It was also decided to discontinue the training of 
weavers in weaving schools. According to the new policy this 
training could be imparted by introduction of the system of 
forming peripatetic parties to proceed to rural areas to train 
handloom weavers. The Cuttack and Sambalpur weaving 
schools were closed during the year 1919-20 as a result of 
adoption of such a policy?®. 

The period of arguments and counter arguments 
regarding the conversion of the Survey School at Cuttack to a 
School of Engineering was over with the opening of the Orissa 
School of Engineering in 1923. In 1926 its status was raised to 
the Civil Engineering Subordinate standard and a mechanical 
department also was added to it in 1927*®. 

Nearly half a century after its establishment, the Survey 
School after conversion to Engineering School, provided 
opportunity for training of overseers only. For higher education 
in the field dependence upon institutions beyond Orissa 
continued. 

LAW 

Unlike other branches of professional education the 
British Government made an early attempt for the spread of 
knowledge of laws among the Oriyas. The main objectives 
behind such policy pursued since 1847 was to acquaint the 
people with the laws of the land by which they are ruled. To 
achieve this object it was proposed to translate standard works 
in law in Oriya and to publish the Government Gazette in the 
same language®. Reverend Lacey was considered as the right 


28. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1920 - Education Department. 
January, File No. Em-219 of 1920 Nos. 121-126. 
{Annual Report on the progress of education in Bihar and Orissa 
during 1919-20 - Para 72.) 

29. Progress of education - in Bihar and Orissa (1922-27) Ch. X-P. 83 

30. Home (Public) Consultation 20th June, 1851 Nos. 5-7 
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person to be entrusted with the work of translation. These 
efforts might have helped in conducting court business in 
vernacular but has not succeeded in providing any instruction 
in law in Orissa. The initiative came from the public. 

In his fetter No. 102 of 22nd December, 1868, the 
Secretary to the Cuttack Local Committee of Public Instruction 
brought to the notice of the Commissioner the necessity of 
creation of a class of competent lawyers in Orissa’. He 
suggested to attach a law class to the Cuttack Higher English 
School and to appoint a law tfecturer in a salary of Rs.150/- for 
this class. The demand was quite modest. The Commissioner 
strongly recommended the Committee's proposal as 
competent lawyers to put cases before the judges were not 
available in Orissa”. The law lecturer could practice in the 
local court with permission. The Director of Public Instruction 
sanctioned his appointment with the provision of paying his 


From the Government of Bengal to Government of india Home 
Department, Dated Fort William 20th March, 1851. 
2. It will be observed that since 1847 the necessity of devising 
some means to enable the natives of Cuttack to make themselves 
acquainted with the laws by which they are governed, has found 
the subject of correspondence between the Government and 
the Sudder Committee and the loca! authorities, which has 
resulted in the unanimous conclusion that some standard work 
in law should be translated into the dialect spoken in Cuttack 
and the same privilege which the natives of N.W. Province and 
of Bengal, enjoy in having a Oovernment Gazette published in 
their own languages, Oordoo, and Bengalee, ought to be 
extended to the province of Cuttack by publishing a Government 
Gazette in Oorya. 

31. Benga! - General (Education) Department Proceedings 17, 
February, 1869 - No.23. 

32. Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal-Education Department. 
Fort William, February, 1869-No.21-23 
No.2. From: T.E. Ravenshaw to the Government of Bengal 
No.1096 dated Cuttack the 28th December, 1868 
wren The want of properly educated and competent pteaders is 
much felt in all the courts of Orissa and so far, has not been 
supplied by young men who have qualified themselves as 
pleaders in the Presidency College or courts. So far as my 
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salary from the surplus funds. Steps were taken for the 
affiliation of this institution to the University”. The 
Government Law School started from 10th March, 1869 in the 
Cuttack High School. Fifteen students were admitted to the 
Law Department. Each student had to pay a fee of Rs.5/- 
without any extra grant from the Government. The law lecturer 
was paid by enhancement of fees of the students of the 
Government schools of the higher class*. In the year 1881 the 
degree course in Bachelor of Law was introduced and it 
continued till 1906 when the law classes were closed. 

In the initial stage for five consecutive years prior to 
1900 two to four students from this institution used to appear 
at the Bachelor of Law Examination. None of them 
succeeded”. In 1901 out of seven candidates three came out 
successful. They were Suresh Chandra Chakraverty, Pitavas 
Patnayak and Jagabandhu Singh?®. The performances of the 
candidates from Orissa in Law Examination continued to be 
unsatisfactory. 

With the discontinuance of the law classes in the 


experience goes, | know no pleader attached to any court of 
Orissa capable of clearly and properly laying a case before the 
Presidency Judge. | would most strongly support the Committee's 
suggestion. 

33. Bengal - Education - Proceedings, 17 February 1869 - No. 21-23 
From W.S. Atkinson D.P.!., To the Government of Bengal 
No. 535 dated Fort William the 2nd February, 1869 

34. Genera! Report on Public instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal Presidency - P.66-67 
{Report of the Inspector of Schools, S.W. Division for the year 
1869-70, Mr. Martin) 
Government Schools of the Higher Class - 
sarsrseene IN Order to render these schools more effective, the rate 
of schooling fee levied in the majority of these has been 
increased. ¥ 

. In consequence of this increased income it has been 

possible, without extra allowance from Government, to appoint 
in the Cuttack High School a Law Lecturer on Rs.150/- a month. 

35. Utkal Dipika - Dated 16th February, 1901 - P.51. 

36. Utkal! Dipika - Dated 11th May, 1901, P.145. 
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Ravenshaw College six scholarships were instituted for the 
Oriya students either at the University Law College or the Patna 
Law College in 1908. The value of the scholarship was Rs.30/- 
per month tenable for a period of two years. On the 
recommendation of the Principal it could be extended to third 
year”. The number of scholarship was fixed on the basis of 
the small number of candidates admitted into law at Cuttack. 
So far the pleadership class was concerned it was restored in 
the year 1908-09 to meet local demands too®. It was sanctioned 
in 1909. After the separation of Bihar and Orissa from Benga! 
in 1912 it was expected to transfer all the scholarships from 
Calcutta to Patna Law College. The students from Orissa were 
reluctant to proceed to Patna due to distance and climate. 
They preferred Calcutta to Patna Law College after partition of 
the Bengal Presidency®?. 

In the year 1913 the Director of Public Instruction 
proposed to modify the rules for the award of scholarships to 
Oriya law students, instituted on the abolition of law classes 
from Ravenshaw College. The scholarships were restricted to 
candidates from the Ravenshaw College only. So students from 
Orissa passing from other colleges were not entitled to this 
privilege. There were two such cases; Rabindra Mohan Datta a 
domiciled Bengali graduated from the Presidency College, 


37. Progress of Education in Bihar and Orissa, 1912-1917 Ch. li - P.12 
(23) 

38. Bengal - General Department (Education) File File 8R-26 
Proceedings 62-66 - December 1909 
{Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for the year 1908-09) 
Scholarships for Law students in Orissa:- 
The needs of Orissa have for the present been provided for by 
the institution of six law scholarships of the monthly value of 
RS.30/- tenable for two years either at the University Law College, 
or the Law College at Patna. This was judged to be sufficient in 
view of the very small number who have been studying law at 
Cuttack. 
135. In view of local needs pleadership classes have been revived 
at Hooghly, Krishnanagar and Cuttack. 

39. Utkal Dipika - 8th June, 1912 - P.104 
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Calcutta and Harihar Das who also graduated from that 
institution“. The Government were opposed to modification 
of the rule as the question of university education in the new 
province had not yet been considered. However, in 
exceptional cases the recommendation of the Director could 
be considered“. 

Popularity of the pleadership class was evinced by the 
increase of the students from twelve to eighteen during the 
year 1915-16. Revival of the Bachelor of Law classes in the 
Ravenshaw College was also under consideration®®. This issue 
was raised in 1914. The Principal, Ravenshaw College 
submitted a scheme to the Governing Body in 1919. It was 
approved unanimously. Due to the expensive nature of the 
scheme Mr. Jennings wanted it to be considered by the Law 
faculty of the proposed Patna University. The Government also 
waited for the report of the University Inspectors. After receipt 
of the report G.E.Fawcus submitted the scheme for affiliation 
of the Ravenshaw College upto Bachelor of Law standard. 

Certain conditions were laid for the introduction of the 


40. Bihar and Orissa Education Department - IE/File No.266 of 1912 
- Education. 8.February, 1913 - Nos. 3-5. 

41. (No.5} No. 496T. Dated Camp, the 5th January, 1913. 
From Government of Bihar and Orissa., 
To The Director of Public tnstruction. 
! am directed to refer to your letter No. 5046 dated the 30th 
October, 1912 in which you suggest a modification of the first of 
the rules for the award of scholarship to Oriya students of Law 
which restricts these scholarships to those candidates only who 
have graduated from the Ravenshaw College. 
2. The Lt. Governor in council should prefer to make no change 
in the rules until the whole question of University studies in 
this province has been considered. The position will be 
altogether different if and when law degrees are conferred at 
Patna. In the meantime his Honour in Council is willing that you 
should report for the orders of Government, special cases in 
which you may think it desirable to make an exception to the 
rules. 

42. Annual Report on progress of education in Bihar and Orissa 
during the year 1915-16 - P.49 
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scheme. Budget provision must be made and passed. 
Affiliation of the college upto Bachelor of Law standard was to 
be sought from the University with effect from the session 
1920-21. However, desire of the Governing Body to open 
Bachelor of Law classes in July, 1919 could not be fulfilled as 
affiliation could not be obtained prior to this date. There was 
no difficulty regarding accommodation. The Bachelor of Law 
classes were to be held during the period when the pleadership 
classes were being held. 

It is interesting to note that gradual introduction of the 
scheme was suggested. It was proposed to start the first, second 
and third year classes in 1920, 1921 and 1922 respectively. 
Twenty students were expected to join the first year class*. 

It was also proposed to appoint a Barrister or a High Court 
Vakil of good reputation as the senior teacher. The monthly 
fees of the students was fixed at Rs.6/- for Bachelor of Law and 
Rs.5/- for pleadership classes. Savings were expected in two 
cases after the opening of the Bachelor of Law classes. 
Government had no difficulty in closing the Oriya Law Hoste! 
at Calcutta and stopping payment of scholarships. In the former 
case Rs. 1,080/- and in the latter Rs.6,480/- a year could be saved. 
The opinion of the Hon'ble Judges of the Patna High Court was 
sought®. The reply in the affirmative was received in 1919 by 


43. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1920 - Education Department. 
January, File No. XVIE-S1 of 1919 - Nos. 1-7 
(1) No. 268, G-4C-28-29, dated Patna the 12th May, 19 
From D.P.l., Bihar and Orissa to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. 
werrroeene | May add that the Governing Body desire B.L. classes to 
be opened in July, 1919, but clearly affitiation could not be 
obtained before that date and moreover, there is no provision 
in the budget for scheme. Accordingly | propose to ask for 
affiliation with effect from the session 1920-21. 
wrreeneonee It iS proposed to open the classes gradually, the first 
year class being started in 1920, the second year class in 1921 
and the third year class in 1922. 

44. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1920 - Education - January, File 
No. XVIE-S1 of 1919 - Nos. 1-7. 
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the Government®®. 


The Government was not opposed to the affiliation of 


the Ravenshaw College upto Bachelor of Law standard*®. The 
reopening of the Bachelor of Law classes also was sanctioned 
by the Government in 1919 provided financial! provision was 
made in the budget®’. The Government while according 
sanction considered different aspects of the scheme that costs 
Rs.15,000/-. The following were the salient features of the 


45. 


46. 


47. 


No. 1397-E, dated Ranchi, the 9th August, 1919 

No.2) From Mr. G. Rainy, Officiating Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

To The Registrar of the High Court of Judicature at Patna. 

serrrenee It iS thought that the arrangement, which appeared both 
economical and convenient, will also provide better teaching 
for the pleadership classes than they at present receive. 

I am to enquire whether the Hon'ble judges have any objection 
to the arrangements outlined above. 

Bihar and Orissa - 1920 Education - January File No. XVIE-S1 of 
1919 - Nos.-1-7. 

(No.4) No.2826-XXVI1-3-19 dated Patna, the 19th November, 19. 
From H. Allanson, Registrar of the High Court of Judicature at 
Patna to the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

With reference to your letter No. 1397-E. dated the 9th August, 
1919 regarding the arrangements proposed in connection with 
the pleadership classes at Cuttack. | am directed to say that the 
Hon'ble Judges have no objection to the arrangements outlined 
in your letter. 

Bihar and Orissa - 1920 - Education - January-File No. XViE of 
1919 - Nos.1-7. 

(No.3) No.2143-E, dated the 2nd October, 1919. 

From Government of Bihar and Orissa, Education Department 
To The D.P.. 

wrreeoeee YOUr letter NO. 268-G. dated the 12th May, 1919. 

2. In reply |! am to state that the Government have no objection 
to your filling an application for the affiliation of the Ravenshaw 
College upto the B.L. standard before the syndicate of the 
University. 

Bihar and Orissa - 1920 - Education - January - File No. XVIE of 
1919 - Nos. 1-7. 

(S) No. 2786-E, Dated the 29th December, 1919 

From the Government of Bihar and Orissa, Education Department. 
To The Director of Public Instruction. 
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scheme regarding Bachelor of Law classes in Ravenshaw 
College:- 


1: That the first year class be opened in 1920, the 
second year in 1921 and the third year in 1922. 

2. That a whole time professor be appointed from 
the date of opening and part time lecturer in 1921- 
22 and the second one in 1922-23. 

3. That fees realized from students in pleadership 
classes paid to lecturer to be paid to Government 
from 1921-22. 

4. That no scholarship be paid to read law at Calcutta. 

5. That no expenditure be made for Oriya law hostel! 
at Calcutta from 1921-22. 

6. That fees at the rate of Rs.5/- and Rs.6/- 
respectively from the pleadership and B. L. classes 
be realized. 

7. That the classes be held at off hours in the 
Ravenshaw College. 

After the fulfillment of a number of conditions Bachelor 


of Law classes reopened in the Ravenshaw College in July, 
1920. However, the course for the Bachelor of Law Examination 
extending over a period of three years was considered as 
waste of time and the candidates find very easy to get the 
degree by three examinations held in three years. The 
Principal, Ravenshaw College was in favour of reduction of 
the course from three to two years’. The Patna University 


{ am directed to refer to the correspondence resting with my 


48. 


letter No. 2143-E, dated the 22nd October, 1919, on the subject of 
the admission of the Ravenshaw College at Cuttack upto the B.L. 
standard with effect from the session 1920-21. 

x Xx ଏ x ଏ 

2. In reply, | am to say that the Lt. Governor in Council is pleased 
to sanction your proposals, subject to the condition that the 
scheme should not be introduced until the necessary financial 
position has been made. 

Government of Bihar and Orissa- 1924-Education April-File 
No.XXIE-28 of 1924 - Nos.3 and 4. 

Ammendment of Patna University Regulation. 
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Senate in its meeting held on the 16th November, 1923 agreed 
to allow a candidate to have his degree after prosecution of 
the course of studies for period of two years. Thus after several 
ups and downs the Oriyas had the opportunity of having their 
Bachelor of Law Degree in their own land for which they used 
to proceed to Calcutta and Patna in the past. The efforts to 
provide instruction in Law undoubtedly contributed to 
modernization of lega! system in Orissa under the British rule. 
The number of students in the law classes attached to the 
Ravenshaw College increased to fifty in the year 1935-36 from 
forty four in the previous year. Legal profession became 
popular in Orissa’. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 
Not until the seventies of the nineteenth century had 

the Government taken steps to train Oriyas as doctors in their 
own languages. Due to poverty and distance it was hardly 
possible on the part of the Oriyas to proceed to Calcutta for 
medical education. Students from Orissa had to study medicine 
in Bengali. In 1859 the Government were inclined to grant two 
stipends to the Oriya students in the Bengali class of the 
Medical College at Calcutta®®. 

{Reduction of the Course for the B.L. Examination from Three to 

two years). 

wrrrrineeee Even Mr. Whitlock, the Principal of the Raveshaw College, 

Cuttack was in favour of this motion, and he said that there was 

a general agreement that the B.L. course should be shorter and 

the question of details raised by Mr. Fawcus would be settled 

later. 
49. General Report on Public instruction in Bihar and Orissa, 1935- 

1936- PP.13-14 
50. Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bengal (education Department) 

24th November, 1859-2 % 

From W.Gordon young, D.P.i. 

To Government of Bengal, No.2315, dated the 7th November, 1859. 

6. As regards the specific proposition of the Commissioner of 

Cuttack, there will be no difficulty as far as the Medical College 

is concerned, in carrying it out. 

7. It wil! be requisite that his Honour the Lt. Governor sanction 

the measure, and that the D.P.1., assign to the Commissioner of 
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The interest of T.E. Ravenshaw, the Commissioner and 
the zeal of Dr. W. D. Stewert, the Civil Surgeon of Cuttack helped 
in the beginning of medical education in Orissa. In 1874 Dr. 
Stewert submitted a scheme for Medical School in Orissa to 
treat natives in medicine in their own language. Ravenshaw 
strongly recommended the sanction of the scheme®.The 
officiating Surgeon-General also was consulted by the 
Government in this regard. Doubts were expressed regarding 
attendance of students. The people might object to this new 
type of education which involved dissection of corpses. So 
the Government decided to start the institution on 
experimental basis. Only Rs.3000/- was sanctioned per annum 
for the experiment?®?. 

The opening of the Medical Schoo! in Orissa was 
sanctioned by the Government of Bengal in 1875. The 
Government also wished to open it on 15th October, 1875. The 
Civil Surgeon took more time to complete the arrangement. 
On 15th February, 1876 the school was formally started and 
lectures were delivered. Students were selected from the 
Orissa Division and the feudatory states®”. The Government 
highly appreciated the role of Dr. Stewert and Ravenshaw for 
the initiative taken by them in the establishment of this 
institution. Dr. Stewert offered his free service to superintend 
and instruct the students*™. in the beginning the question of 


Cuttack two presentation to the stipendary list of the Bengalee 
class of the Medica! College, at the time of the next distribution 
of stipends, which will take place after the close of the present 
session in April next. 

S1. From T.E. Ravenshaw to Secretary, Judicial Department, Bengal 
Government, 13th January, 1875. 
1 have long had in view the desirability for training a few young 
men of Orissa in surgery and medicine.... The school itself will 
form a subject of deep interest in the success of which my best 
endeavours shall not be wanting. 

S52. Bengal Education Proceedings - May, 1877 {Annual Report of the 
Medical School for the year 1876-77 - P.69. 

$3. Utkal Dipika - Dt. 12.2.1876 - P.25. 

54. Proceedings of the tt. Governor of Bengal Education 
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not taking any fees from students also was under 
consideration. 

The objects behind the establishment of the school were 
to foster medical education within Orissa, to push Oriyas to 
the level! of the Bengalis and Biharis, to save the expenses and 
trouble of reading at Calcutta and to study medicine in Oriya 
not in Bengali. 

Thirty six students were admitted to the Medical School. 
Twenty stipends were granted by the Government and one by 
Rai Bahadur Baidyanath Pandit. The rest were permitted to 
continue free of charges. The students were taught Anatomy, 
Physiology, Materia Medica and Chemistry besides practical 
anatomy and Pharmacy. The teaching staff consisted of Dr. W.D. 
Stewert, C.L. Das and Bijay Coomar Chuckerburty. The school 
was housed in the Cuttack dispensary or Annachhatra hospital 
meant for giving charitable aid to pilgrims and poor people®®. 

The Cuttack Medical School was one of the five schools 
in the Bengal Presidency. 1255 students were prosecuting 
studies in vernacular in these schools at a cost of R.137 per 
head®®. The Oriyas had not resented medica! education despite 
their hostility to European medical treatment in the early 
stage®”. 

Department, Calcutta, September, 1875. 

No.2697, dated Calcutta, the 6th September, 1875. 

Resolution - By the Government of Bengal. 

55. Bihar and Orissa District Gazetteer - Cuttack (1933) 
56. India - Home 1877 Department (Education) B.Proceedings - 


January, - No. B/10. 
"Resolution of the Benga? Government on the annual education 
report of Bengal for 1875S. 
27. The medical schools are now five in number, new Schools at 
Dacca and Cuttack having been openeqg J'iring the year. Except 
in the English department in the Medical College, the instruction 
in all these schools is in vernacular..... The Cuttack s{hool was 
opened towards the close of the year, and is intended to supply 
a want which has for some time been felt, owing to the distance 
of Orissa from the higher educational institution of Bengal. 
57. General Education Report of Bengal for the year 1877-78 - PP. 67- 
68. 
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The minimum qualification for admission into the 
Medical School was as low as M.E. or M.V. Pass. A little 
knowledge of English enabled students to join the school. The 
first batch from this institution appeared in the examination 
in 1879. Out of fourteen candidates thirteen succeeded in 
getting the diploma. In the year 1881-82 the Superintendent 
recommended opening of midwifery class as that was greatly 
needed. 

In the year 1878 the question of raising the allowance of 
Dr. Stewert from Rs.100/- to Rs.200/- was under 
correspondence. in addition to his own duty he used to teach 
medicine and medical jurisprudence. The Superintendents of 
Patna and Dacca used to receive Rs.250/- per month. The 
Government of Bengal in view of the unsatisfactory progress 
of the school in subsequent years recommended to increase 
the amount with the approval of the Government of India from 
Rs.100 to Rs.150 a month only. The staff got less than their 
counterparts in Patna and Dacca. The appointment of a clerk 
on ten rupees a month was not sanctioned. Yet the utility of 
the institution was admitted by the Government. Doctors from 
this school served in different parts of Orissa and beyond®®. So 
far the enhancement of the allowance to Dr. Stewert for the 
charge of the Medical Schoo! at Cuttack was concerned the 


PO The Oriyas are rapidly conquering their dislike to European 
medical treatment and the establishment of this school provides 
great and lasting service to the province. 

58. India - Home - 1883 - Department, Medical Proceedings - June - 
Nos.39 to 41. 
Darjeeling Dated the 24th April, 1883. 
from A.P Macdonnell, Officiating Secretary to the Government of 


Bengal. 
_ To the Secretary to the Government of nel Home Department. 
No. of students on role S Passed fost examination 


“| ss [os pr 
-80 | ୫81 | 82 | -83 EN —83 EN Br 


Not 


The school has been very Sn noticed by official visitors 
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Secretary of the State agreed to the proposal”. Signs of 
improvement of the school! were seen in the result for the 
year 1883-84 when all students appearing in the final 
examination came out successful®®. Admission of five girl 
students in the Cuttack Medica! School in 1889-90 indicated 
the growing popularity of medical education and girls’ interest 
in public service, a step forward in women's education. This 
education could not make Oriya girls bold enough to serve 
beyond Orissa®!. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


By the year 1893-94 one hundred and eighty seven 


since its establishment, and its passed students have been 
usefully employed in the three districts of the province itself, in 
the neighbouring Tributary Mahals and the Oorlya speaking tracts 
of Sambalpur. Several of them volunteered for and have served 
on special duty in the fever stricken districts of Bengal. 
India - Home - 1883 - Department, Medical-Proceedings - October, 
1883 - No.1. 
No.235 (Financial) dated India office, London the 23rd August, 
1883. 
From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India 
To His Excellency the Most Honourable the Governor General of 
India in Council. 

wu. > | have considered in Council your !etter dated 22nd of June, 
No.161, reporting that you have sanctioned a proposal! by the 
Government of Benga! to raise the allowance granted to Dr. 
Stewert, Civil Surgeon, Cuttack, for the charge of the Medical 
School at that station from Rs.100 to Rs.150 a month...... your 
proceedings are confirmed. 
india - Home Department -Education-Proceedings - March, 1885 
- Nos.3/5 
Bengal Government Resolution on the Bengal, Education Report 
for 1883-84, Calcutta, the 23rd February 1885. 
26st The Cuttack Medical School has again done good work, 
sending up 12 candidates for the first diploma and 9 for the 
final examination, and all of whom passed. 
Progress of Education in India-1887-92 - P.292. 
wrens The Cuttack Medical School contained five female students, 
two of them being high caste Brahmins. "The experiment of 
forming the female class has been very successful indeed but 
the girls have an unnatural disinclination to leave Orissa, which 
limits their usefulness. 
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students had qualified from this school. Of these students 
ninety seven were Oriyas, sixty four were naturalized 
residents, twenty Bengalis and six belong to other nationalities. 
Several Oriya doctors were even serving in far off Burma®. It 
is interesting to note that Oriya doctors were less homesick 
than their counterparts in the neighbouring areas. The people 
appreciated the services rendered by the doctors. it was an 
indication of the popularity of western science. However, the 
monthly income of a private doctor during this period varied 
from twenty five to fifty rupees. 
The school was provided with its own building in 1904. 
Next year the Government raised the minimum qualification 
of the students for admission to Entrance pass standard. This 
policy was not applied in case of the Oriyas. The Government 
was keen on encouraging medical education in Orissa and 
hence lowered qualification for admission. The Oriyas were 
eligible to join the school if they could secure pass mark in 
English and in any one of the other subjects in the Entrance 
Examination. In 1905 only four Entrance passed students were 
admitted. All of them were Bengalis. The 'Utkal Dipika' urged 
the Superintendent of the Medical School and the 
Commissioner of the Orissa Division for relaxation of the 
educational qualification for admission into the Medical School 
in view of the backwardness of the Oriyas in education®?. 
In the year 1910 it was observed that the number of Oriya 
students at the Medica! College at Calcutta is decreasing every 
year. It was assumed that due to stiff competition Oriyas shrink 
to proceed to Calcutta for higher education in medicine. The 
Government tackled the situation by assigning five per cent of 
the seats in the Calcutta Medical College to the Oriyas®®. In 
62. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal, 1893-1894 - P.101. 
wrarrree. Many Of the passed students of this school are serving in 
Burma, a fact quite at variance with the ordinary conception of 
the Uriya as being averse to leaving his home. 

63. Utkal Dipika Dated 8th July, 1905- P.318. 

64. Utkal Dipika - Dated 29th April, 1911 - P .82 
serroeee Biharis and Oriyas are discouraged from coming forward 
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case of appointment of teachers to the Medical School at 
Cuttack the Government favoured the appointment of the 
Oriyas if available. Thus the Government was bent on 
promoting medical education of the Oriyas who, unless 
favourably treated by the Government had no chance of 
competing successfully with their neighbours. 

In the Bihar and Orissa Gazettee of 18th August, 1915 
the Lt. Governor of Bihar and Orissa published for the 
information of the public the new rules, regarding admission 
and instruction of the students in Medical Schools. The 
duration of the course was extended to four years. The 
students were entitled to L.M.P. after the completion of the 
instruction. The number of seats was fixed at one hundred 
and sixty. The Oriyas were given preference in admission. 
According to the new rules pure Oriyas were entitled to 
scholarships. One scholarship was reserved for a domiciled 
Bengali student selected by the Inspector General of Hospitals. 
Certain important steps were taken by the Government around 
1927 to improve medical education. This was possible due to 
provincialization and extension of the Cuttack General 
Hospital. The students of the Orissa Medical School got enough 
clinical materials as a result of such efforts®. 

Orissa Medical School continued as the only institution 
of the kind in Orissa. The Oriyas had to remain content with a 
school only and dependence upon Bengal for higher Medical 
education continued. “No major change in the status of the 

owing to the hopelessness of the competition. As a remedy for 
this state of affairs the Lt. Governor in Council is pleased to 
direct that in future 15% of the annual admission to the Medical 
College should be reserved in the first place for Behari and 
Oriya students in the proportion of 10% for the former and S% for 
the latter. 
H. Wheeler, 
Secretary to Government of Bengal 
65. Utkal Dipika dated 28th August, 1915 - P.161. Progress of Education 
in Bihar and Orissa - 1922-27 - Ch. X-P.83 
66. General Report on Public Instruction in Bihar and Orissa - 1935- 
36 - P.31 
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Medical School was introduced before the creation of the 
province of Orissa in 1936. However, this institution starting 
on an experimental basis sixty years back with thirty six 
students had one hundred and ninety students with seventeen 
ladies on the role in the year 1935-36. The steps taken for 
promotion of medical Education was far from adequate. 
Though the Oriyas were quite backward in this facet of 
professional education due to limited opportunities, the 
British Policy, led to westernization of medical education in 
Orissa unknown in pre-British days. ` 
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Chapter - 8 
Teachers’ Training 


Creation of a class of efficient teachers was one of the 
main objectives of the British educational policy. The necessity 
of special training was not felt by the teachers of the 
indigenous schools. The society had firm faith in the ability of 
their self taught traditional teachers. With the establishment 
of village schools by the Government the necessity of efficient 
teachers was felt. Teachers of these vernacular schools were 
being recruited in the early stage in a special examination 
conducted for this purpose. No training facilities for the 
teachers existed in Orissa. The Christian missionaries entered 
the field late. They worked among the tribals. Then a system 
of teacher education did not exist because its necessity was 
not felt. 

Oriyas were also reluctant to proceed to Calcutta for 
training because of distance, poverty and conservatism. Offer 
of scholarship was even ineffective. In 1857-58 two students 
of Khurdah absented from village when directed to proceed 
to Hoogly for training. 

Absence of trained teachers in Orissa as elsewhere was 
more keenly felt after the Government assumed responsibility 
for the education of the masses in 1854. To implement this- 
policy institution of training classes for primary teachers 
became essential. This measure prescribed by the Court of 


pW 1. Genera! Report on Public Instruction - Dr. Roer, S.l., S.W. Bengal, 
1857-58 - PP. 118-119. 
A Normal School is urgently required at Cuttack students of 
Orissa were reluctant to go to Calcutta or Hooghly Normal 
Schools. 
srernrrrenee Mr. Inspector Lodge offered scholarship of Rs.3/- a month 
to Oriya schotars. Two ex-students of Government Vernacular 
schools at Khoordah came forward to avail themselves of Mr. 
Lodge's offer but on my sending direction for their departure 
to Hooghly they had disappeared from the village. 
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Directors was not enforced in Orissa until the year 1863.* Not 
only the abdhans and pandits from Odisha were unwilling to 
proceed to Normal schools at Calcutta but also the trained 
teachers from Bengal were reluctant to go as far as Orissa to 
teach local students on a low salary.” The best solution of the 
problem was the establishment of a Normal class at Cuttack to 
facilitate supply of trained teachers to village schools in Orissa. 
W.S. Atkinson, the Director of Public Instruction in 1863 
submitted a scheme to form a training class at Cuttack to train 
village teachers as a temporary and experimental arrangement 
for the sanction of the Lt. Governor. It was also proposed to 
train six pupils for teachership.* The monthly expenditure 


2. Report of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 1859-60 - PP. 
83-84. 
From the Inspector of Schools, S.W. Bengal 
To the Director of Public instruction 
Dated Midnapore, the 30th June, 1860. 
esa The difficulty with which I still to contend is the want of 
trained teachers of higher class, capable of teaching the whole 
course of our study. 
a There is not yet a training school in Orissa. ! requested the 
sanction of Government to a scheme for the establishment of 
such an institution in the smallest possible scale compatible 
with efficiency. This however, could not at that time be granted. 
3. General Report on Public instruction in the Lower Provinces- 
Bengal 1862-63. Circular No. 633 P.21. 
From the Government of Bengal. 
To W. Grey, Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department. 
Dated, Fort William, the 19th October, 1860. 
wereoseee It WOuld be Unreasonable to expect any teacher brought 
up at a normal school at Calcutta or Hooghly, to proceed to teach 
scholars in the province of Cuttack or the division of Dacca, on 
such a moderate salary as must be assigned to teachers of 
schools in those localities. 
4. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings - August 1863 - No. 
34-40. 
From W.S. Atkinson D.P.l. to Government of Benga! No.2329 
dt.29.6.1863. 
2. It is proposed to form a Training class for Ooryah teachers in 
Cuttack under the superintendence of the Deputy inspector of 
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involved in the scheme was sixty rupees.’ For the benefit of 
the teachers of the elementary village schools a training class 
was opened at Cuttack on 1st September, 1863. Twenty pupils 
were admitted. Baishnab Charan Gossain was appointed 
assistant teacher. Of the trainees six were school masters, Six 
candidate masters and the rest eight pupil teachers from 
different schools. The three types of candidates admitted 
received stipends at the rate of Rs.1/-, Rs.3/- and Rs.4/- per 
month respectively. The two pandits teaching Bengali and 
Oriya received Rs.30/- per month too. After completion of the 
training the trained teachers received higher salary.° 

The Normal class at Cuttack providing trained teachers 
to the elementary schools needed reorganization to meet the 
growing needs of the department. It was proposed to have a 
Normal School in place of the class.” Spread of vernacular 
education was difficult for want of sufficient number of 


Schools for Cuttack and Ungool. The present village school 
master will be sent to this class, and the period of their 
continuance in it will be regulated according to the progress 
they make, their places in the village schools being temporarily 
supplied in the best way available in each case. They will be 
permitted to draw a portion of their present pay with a stipend 
of one Rupee each. The remaining portion of their salaries will 
be paid to those who may be employed to act for them. 

5S. Bengal-Education Department Proceedings-August 1863 - Nos. 


34-40. 
No.40 From S.C. Bayley, Junior Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal! 
To the D.P.!. (No. 185 T dt. on Board the Yacht Rotas, 8th August, 
1863). } 

6. General Report on Public Instruction, Bengal Presidency for. 1863- 


64 - PP. 174-176. 

From H.L. Harrison, Inspector of Schools, to D.P.!. Dtd. 30.5.1864. 
7. General Report on Public instruction - Bengal Presidency for 

1866-67 (From the Report of Mr. R. Martin, M.A) P. 241 

srrsroereee It IS hardly necessary for me to make any remarks about 

the Normal class at Cuttack for | hope it will soon be abolished 

and a good Normal Schoo! opened there. it has to a certain 

extent done its duty for it has supplied teachers at a very small 

price to the schools in the Khoorda Estate, but is not on a footing 
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suitable teachers in Orissa and demand of high salary by trained 
teacher from Bengal.® It was felt that provision for the supply 
of teachers must precede all measures adopted for expansion 
of elementary education. W.S. Atkinson again urged the 
Government in 1868 to establish a Normal School at Cuttack to 
help in increasing the number of village schools. Orissa really 
needed such an institution as the foundation for primary 
education was already laid here.® For the introduction of cheap 
education it was considered proper to depend upon the Oriya 
teachers made competent through suitable training. It was 
not possible to depend upon Bengal for supply of primary 
teachers as it was expensive. Further, the efficiency of Bengali 


which can supply teachers to the schools which ought to be 
opened, and which will be, | hope, soon opened in Pooree and 
Cuttack. 

8. General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency - 1867-68 - P.40 
(Report of Mr. R.L. Martin, Inspector of Schools, S.W. Division - PP. 
1-89) 
serene The want Of good teachers is a great difficulty in our way, 
but we can not get good men to go from Bengal to Orissa except 
on large salaries, than are available and there are no good 
teachers available in the province itself..... When the High School 
has been opened at Cuttack for few years this difficulty 
respecting English teacher will disappear, but it must still exist 
respecting vernacular teachers until the school for training 
pandit has been put on a good basis. 

9. Fort William - Education Proceedings - July 1868 No.82 
From D.P.i. to Government of Bengal No. 3020 
dated Fort William, the 2nd July 1868. 
2. Under the circumstances now represented ! beg respectfully 
to urge a reconsideration of the question of establishing a 
Normal school at Cuttack and to urge that the Government of 
india be at once solicited to give us the means of preparing a 
supply of competent teachers, so that we may be in a position 
to establish village schools throughout Orissa on a satisfactory 
basis, as soon as funds are provided for the purpose, whether 
by an educational rate or otherwise. 
wees | believe that in Orissa in particular the ground is well 
prepared for the operations contemplated...... 
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teachers was undermined because of the emotional barrier 
between the Oriyas and Bengalis. The cultural domination of 
the Bengalis was resented in Orissa. Moreover, institution 
of a Normal School at Cuttack was also a part of a scheme similar 
to one adopted elsewhere for improvement of vernacular 
education in Orissa. The Government of India sanctioned 
Rs.1600/- for one year only to open the institution. The Director 
was much disappointed with the decision of the Government 
of India as it differed from what he really expected to be 
sanctioned. He had requested for appointment of two 
additional Deputy Inspectors to supervise the new schools and 
for arrangement for admission of fresh pupils to the training 
school. To implement the scheme he was in need of Rs.2200/ 
-. In the interest of the promotion of elementary education he 
insisted upon removal of restriction of any kind.” The 


10. Fort William-Education Department Proceedings- July 1868-Nos. 
81-85. 
From R.L. Martin, Inspector of Schools, S.W. Division 
To the D.P.1. (No.759, dated Midnapore, the 12th June, 1868). 
8. The only other means ! think of for introducing cheap education 
into Orissa depends upon our being able to turn out natives of 
this province as competent teachers, for of course such men 
will be ready to work these on moderate salaries. At present 
the demand (small as it is) must be met from Bengal and Bengali 
teachers cost much more than natives of the country would do, 
whilst they do not succeed so well, because the sympathies of 
the two races are so very different. I 

11. Fort William - Education Department Proceedings - July, 1868- 
Nos.81-85 
From Government of Bengal 
To the Secretary to the Government of india, Home Secretary. 
Fort William, the 27th July, 1868. 
I am directed to forward the accompanying copy of letter to the 
D.P.1. submitting a scheme for the extension and improvement 
of vernacular education in Orissa on the model of the plan 
adopted for its extension in some districts of Bengal, and 
requesting sanction to the institution of a normal! school in 
Cuttack as part of the above scheme. 

12. Bengal-Education Department Proceedings - September 1869 - 
Nos.3-4 
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Government agreed to the appointment of an additional 
Deputy Inspector of Schools.” Fortunately the Government of 
India realized the importance of the scheme for training gurus 
and supported sanction of the amount from the imperial fund 
to be expended over it. The Training school was established 
on January, 1869.“ 


The Normal School at Cuttack was divided into two 


departments, one for training of pandits as superior vernacular 
teachers and the other for training gurus for elementary village 


13. 


14. 


From D.P.1. to Government of Benga! General Department 
(No.3612 dt. Darjeeling, the 19th August 1869) 

wees If elementary education is really to be pushed forward it is 
absolutely necessary that the requisite funds should be placed 
at my disposal from some source or other without such 
limitations as has been imposed. 

Bengal-Education Department Proceedings - September, 1869 - 
No.3-4 

From Government of Bengal to D.P.1. (No. 3067, dt. Fort William 
1.9.1869). 

With reference to your letter No.3612 dated 19th Ultimo | am 
directed to forward for your information, copy of the letter noted 
in the margin recommending sanction to the appointment of an 
additional Deputy inspector of Schools for Orissa in connection 
with the scheme for training gooroos for the village pathsalas..... 
The question of meeting the expenditure after that time will 
hereafter be considered. 

Government of india, Home Department Proceedings - July 1869 
- No.1 and 2. 

From A.P. Howell Under Secretary to Government of India 

To Home Department. 

Office Memorandum No. 356 dated Simla the Sth July, 1869. 

As some time must elapse before any final decision can be 
arrived at on the question of Bengal Educational cess, the refusal 
of the smal! expenditure asked for by the Lt. Governor may 
seriously hamper operations already commenced in Orissa, and 
the money that has been spent upon may be wasted. 

2. The undersigned is, therefore, directed to recommend that 
the proposal for training gurus for the district of Cuttack may be 
sanctioned on the condition that the expenditure must be met 
out of savings from the existing grant and that it is to be payable 
from Imperial funds for this year only. 
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schools. Both the departments were placed under a 
superintendent. Each department had separate teaching staff. 
The four teachers of the pandit department were drawing 
Rs.50/-, Rs.30/-, Rs.20/- and Rs.15/- respectively. Similarly the 
three teachers in the guru training department were on salaries 
of Rs.50/-, Rs.20/- and Rs.12/- respectively. The 
Superintendent received Rs.150/- a month. The duration of 
training was fixed at two years and one year for the pandits 
and gurus respectively. Gurus learnt only Oriya language. The 
pandit trainees learnt Bengali, Oriya and Sanskrit. The 
institution was highly admired by the public. The Normal 
schoo! where the abdhans were learning the art of teaching 
was called by the local people as Dharma School.™® The building 
was being maintained by local voluntary contribution. The 
interest shown in Normal school is quite contrast to the initial 
hostile reaction to the English School at Puri. 

The Government also used to support Normal Schools 
under the contro! of the Christian Missionaries. The American 
Mission helped in promotion of education among the Santals. 
Boys and girls belonging to this tribal community attended 
the Santipur Normal Schoo! in North of Balasore district. The 
role of Rev. Dr. B. Bachelor and J. Phillips and their wives were 
commendable in view of the services rendered to the Santhal 
Normal and village schools. 


15. General Report on Public Instruction in Benga! for 1868-69 - P.115 
(Report of the Inspector of Schools, S.W. Division - Dr. R.L. Martin.) 
"The school is held in high estimation by the natives here, and 
has exulted the curiosity of the general public.... The more 
thoughtful among them, being pleased with the way in which 
their native abdhans are being led into the various courses of 
instruction have strongly expressed their opinions to the effect 
that this institution is of a kind that witl do immense good to 
the country. The Uriyas generally call it by the name of the Dharmo 
School. 

16. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1869-70 - PP. 
77-78. 
were This looks well for the future of the santhals, in the North 
of Balasore District. To the Revd. Dr. Bachelor and Mr. Phillips 
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T.E. Ravenshaw, Commissioner of the Orissa Division in 
1871 brought to the notice of the Government the necessity of 
improving teachers’ training in Orissa. He wanted abolition of 
Bengali from Normal School teaching as Oriya replaced Bengali 
as medium of instruction. He also advocated continued 
Government support to teachers trained in Normal schoo! and 
to open such schools at Balasore and Puri to reduce 
dependence on Bengal and to promote mass education.” 

The utility of the Cuttack Normal School as a machinery 
for training teachers had been acknowledged. It really helped 
in spreading education among the masses by creating a class 
of efficient teachers.” The Government's object was to extend 
facilities of teachers' training in Orissa as more teachers were 
required for the promotion of mass education. Around the 


with their wives our thanks are due for opening out to this rude 
tribe the benefits to be derived from education. 

17. Bengal-Education Department Proceedings - October 1871 - Nos. 
34-36. 
From T.E.Ravenshaw to Government of Bengal 
No. 410 dt. Cuttack, the 11th August 1871. 
14. There yet lingers a few Bengali subjects which 1! shall be 
glad to see eliminated as Ooriah class books became available. 
in this class of schools we want no Bengali whatever. 
18...... and unless the assurance of continued Government 
support be held out to the gurus after passing the school course, 
| fear the whole system must collapse. 
47. There’ are two classes of schools needing further continved 
aid, first the village schoots. These are at the root of the system, 
and can only be reached by developmemt of the normal school 
system and education of efficient teachers...... The number of 
teachers turned out by the Cuttack Normal School is not likely to 
meet the requirement of the country. ! wii! be glad to see similar 
institutions established at Balasore and Pooree. 

18. Hunter W.W. - Orissa - Vol. - P.145S. 

It is impossible to spread vernacular education without 
properly trained teachers, and until 1869 no machinery existed 
in Orissa for training teachers. In January of that year 
Government opened a School in Cuttack City, which during the 
brief period that has since elapsed has done more to bring 
education to the peasantry than all our previous efforts... 
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year 1873 two more third grade Normal schools were 
established at Balasore and Puri to provide more gurus for the 
primary vernacular schoots. The importance of training was 
also enhanced as an aided vernacular school had to appoint a 
trained teacher.”” More and more Oriyas joined as school 
teachers. The number of non-Oriya teachers except in higher 
teaching posts decreased.?° It was the policy of the 
government to discourage rich students to join normal school 
and to provide training facilities at places where the primary 
education was expanding. Most probably the Government 
wished the rich students to join institution imparting higher 
education instead of joining a Normal school for ordinary 
teaching. However, Muslims of Orissa were indifferent to 
teachers’ training. 


19. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings - January 1872 - Nos. 
35-36. 
From Ravenshaw to Government of Bengal 
No. 757 dt. Cuttack the 19th December, 1871. 
wrens The Only condition observed in granting aid to these 
institutions is that the teacher must be a man who has a 
certificate of competency as a village teacher from a norma! 
school. The teachers of these schools are all passed students 
from the Cuttack Normal School. 

20. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings, May 1872 - Nos. 16-19. 
From Government of Benga! to D.P.l. 
No. 1643 dt. Calcutta - 18.5.1872. 
(2) ........ and the present race of school masters under Rs.50/- a 
month are either Uriyas or were born and bred in Orissa and can 
speak and write the language. The Lt. Governor considers these 
results to be good so far. 

21. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings March 1872 - Nos. 
42-44. 
General Annual Report on Public Instruction for 1871-72 - Dt. 
Calcutta, 26.2.1872 - Resolution. 
12. It is undesirable that Normal Schools should grow into 
institutions where well-to-do young men should be paid for 
receiving an ordinary education. The Lt. Governor quite believes 
that the training school for rural masters may be extremely useful 
in those districts where the pathsala system is being extended...... 
in Orissa Normal Schools two pupiis out of a total of 139 Normal 
pupils were Mahamedans..... 
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Around 1872 the Government did not fee! the necessity 
of continuing higher normal schools in educationally advanced 
areas of the Bengal presidency. it was decided to retain such 
institutions in rural areas of Bihar and Orissa due to the 
backwardness of this region. The Government were still in 
doubt on the question of joining of trained scholars of Normal 
School as teachers and the efficiency of these teachers in 
comparison to their counter-parts in the indigenous schools. 
It was believed that untrained abdhans were often superior 
to trained teachers particularly in Arithmetic.*® it was true to a 
great extent in case of the abdhans of the chatsalis in Orissa. 

The Government also clearly indicated their policy on 
the languages to be taught in the Normal schools. In the year 
1872 study of classical language was not considered necessary 
for teachers meant for the vernacular schools. Teaching of 
Sanskrit was immediately discontinued. More importance it 
seems was attached to vernacular of the locality in which the 


22. Bengal - Education Department Proceedings May 1872 - Nos. 16- 
19. 
From Government of Bengal to O.P.i. 
No. 1643 Ot. Calcutta 18th May, 1872. 
ରି that the Lt. Governor's present view on the subject of Normal 
school is that in Bengal, where all higher education has taken 
to English a form, the higher Normal schools may be dispensed 
with, but they should be retained in Bihar and Orissa, in order 
to supply teachers in Hindustanee and Uriya schools of superior 
class. 
3. His Honour has doubts on two points-Viz:(1) whether scholars 
of Normal schools or the great majority of them really became 
teachers and (ii) whether school masters trained in Normal 
schools are really an improvement on the indigenous gooros. 
The Lt. Governor has great doubts on the last point, especially 
with respect to arithmetic. 

23. Proceedings of the Hon‘ble the Lt. Governor of Bengal during 
March, 1872. General Department Nos. 8-9 
From Government of Bengal to D.P.l. No.883 dt. Calcutta, 9.3.1872. 
ହି as Normal schools are maintained to supply teachers for 
vernacular schools of a popular character, the Lt. Governor does 
not consider the study of a classical language in such schools 
to be necessary or desirable, and His Honour accordingly directs 
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primary schools were located. For the abadhans and gurus 
knowledge of classical language was not considered essential 
as they had to teach in vernacular schools. 

So it was the declared policy of the Government that in 
Normal schools vernaculars should be taught without any 
specific order from the Government.** The Normal school 
trainees were benefited because of the emphasis on teaching 
of vernacular but lost a link language by discontinuing Sanskrit. 
During the year 1873-74 Orissa Division had a first grade Normal! 
school at Cuttack, two third grade schools at Balasore and Puri 
and an aided Normal school for the Santals at Santipur. Trained 
teachers generally were found more competent than the 
untrained ones. The Normal School at Santipur under Rev. 
Phillips of the American Baptist Mission continued teaching 
Santal boys and girls. He expected in vain the students of the 
school to marry and settle as teachers in rural area. The trainees 
could not overcome the social prejudices.*® An ignorant lad 
could marry an educated girl easily. 


that the teaching of Sanskrit may be at once discontinued In all 
Normal schools without any exception, whatever. 

24. Bengal - General Department - Education Proceedings - October 
1872 - Nos. 80-91. 
From Government of Bengal to D.P.I. 
5. No. 145 T. Dt. Hazaree Bagh 2.10.1872. 
No language but the proper vernacular, Bengali in Bengal, Hindee 
in Behar, Ooryah in Orissa, Assamese in Assam and aboriginal 
tongue in aboriginal districts is to be taught in any normal 
schools without the express sanction of the Lt. Governor. 

25. General Report on General Education in Benga! for 1873-74 - PP. 
20-22. 
Orissa Division - 
Of the Balasore and Pooree schools the Joint Inspector writes, 
‘Pathsalas visited by me both in the Pooree and Balasore 
districts in charge of abdhans who had received four or five 
months training in their respective districts normal school, bore 
a striking contrast to the pathsalas in charge of men who have 
received no training. 

26. Proceedings of the Hon'ble Lt. Governor of Bengal during October, 
1872 - General Department (Education) - No. 80-81. (Extract from 
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Different views were expressed as to the classes of 
people who were expected to become efficient teachers. 
R.L. Martin supported the inclusion of more of Nayaks or 
Astrologers in the guru training department because of their 
popularity as teachers of the indigenous schools. Majority 
of the village teachers were either of Karan or Nayak class. 
The former constituted 45% of the abdhans and the Nayaks 
35%. The Nayaks similr to Acharyas of Bengal were of two 
types - Mateebunso and Jouteesh. The Karans, the counter- 
parts of the Lalas of Northern India who failed to get 
employment as clerks became abdhans. People were 
extremely fond of the Nayaks. So to popularize the village 
schools it was considered wise to admit more of Nayaks in 
the Northern School.” 

T.E. Ravenshaw differed. 

Finding more of Brahmins in Pundit training department 
of the Normal school at Cuttack, Ravenshaw was of opinion 
that Brahmins were good scholars and efficient and popular 
teachers. They were fond of teaching. So to reduce antipathy 
of the Brahmins to western education the Commissioner 


Mr. Martin's Report to Director No. 2080 of 19th July, 1872) - Annual 
Educational Report of Orissa Division for 1871-72 - P.381. 
Mr. Phillips hoped these educated young men and maidens 
might marry and settle down as teachers in remote villages, but 
he has generally found that the attraction of a bullock offered 
by the parents of an ignorant lad has been too great a temptation 
to the parents of the educated girls, and so far he has not had 
the pleasure of seeing an educated couple mated together. 
27. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1868-70 (Report 
of R.L. Martin, M.A.) - P. 60 
About 45% of the village teachers here are Mahants and 34% 
Nayaks or astrologers. But the people have so much liking for 
Nayaks that they would like more to have their children placed 
under their tuition than under that of Mahants (class of Clerks). 
Weighing all these reasons, |! am decidedly of opinion that the 
greater the number of students in the guru training department 
is Nayoks the better for the popularity of our pathsalas in the 
muffusil, and more the confidence of the peopte will be secured. 
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wanted more of Brahmin trainees in Normal! schools and 
Brahmin teachers in schools.?® 

In 1875, important reforms in the Normal school system 
were introduced in the presidency. Scholarships for proficiency 
were paid in place of stipends for attendants. Unncessary 
Normal! schools were to be abolished. Moreover Normal school 
certificates became essential for a teacher of middle school.? 
However, in Orissa the Normal schools continued as vernacular 
education had not progressed much. Competent teachers 
were still not numerous.” Local authorities were at liberty to 
make necessary modification if necessary in training 


28. Bengal - Education - File 6. Proceedings, February, 1873. - Nos. 

14-15. 

From Ravenshaw to Government of Bengal. 

4. As a rule, Brahmins educated in our schools and especially in 
the normal schools, make very good scholars and take well to 
teaching, and afford very good materials for masters. The people 
like a Brahman teacher and as a rule-they are popular and 
useful as village school masters, there is no better opening for 
removal of Brahminical prejudices and exclusiveness than a 
practical training in a normal school. 

29. Home 1877 Department (Education} 8. Proceedings- January No.& 

10. (Resolution of the Bengal Government on the Annual 
Education Report of Bengal for 1875). 
29........ An important reform of the normal school system has 
been inaugurated by the Lt. Governor's Minute of the 9th 
September, 1875. Stipends given for attendance have been 
superceded by scholarships given for proficiency, a number of 
superfluous normal schools of the lower grades, in which 
expensive establishments were maintained for the training of 
the village school masters, have been ordered to be closed. 

30. Bengal - Education File 9 Proceedings - September, 1875- Nos. 

103-12. 
Minute of the Lt. Governor of Bengal dated 9th September, 1875. 
18. in Behar, in Orissa, in the Chotia Nagpore province and the 
Cooch Behar Division, where vernacular education is much more 
backward we must for a time maintain normal institutions for 
training masters, nor only for the middle but also for the 
‘intermediate' and ‘primary’ schools, otherwise we shall not be 
able to obtain competent persons. 
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teachers.3! For the establishment of vernacular education on 
firm footing, continuance of Norma! schools in educationally 
backward Orissa was thus considered essential. 

The programme for training of teachers had to face a few 
problems at Balasore. Abdhans failing in the final norma! school 
examination were turned out of schools. At Cuttack and Puri 
they returned to their Pathsalas. Inspite of the special problems 
inspecting pundits used to persuade abdhans from rural areas 
of Balasore to attend Normal School. However, continuance of 
normal school was not considered very essential around 1879 
as the introduction of the result grant system increased supply 
of teachers.” The Deputy Inspector was interested in abolition 
of the Normal Schoo! at Balasore as it was not useful for 
promotion of education there. Teachers after training used to 
work outside the district. Deputy inspector's view was opposed 
by the Magistrate of Balasore as Government was not concerned 
in the place of work but in the nature of work. He pleaded for its 
continuance till some other means for production of village 
school teachers were found out.” 


31. Education Department Proceedings - September, 1875 Nos. 103-12. 
From the Government of Bengal to the D.P.I. 
No. 2953 dt., Calcutta, the 28th September, 1875. 
S. In Behar, Orissa, Chota Nagpore and Cooch Behar the second 
grade and third grade normal schools may provisionally be 
maintained on their present footing, with such modification in 
the direction of reduction as the local authorities may consider 
practicable. 

32. Home Department, 1880. Education 8. Proceedings - February 
1880, Nos. 25-28. 
Benga! Government Resolution on Bengal Education Report of 
1878-79 dt. 29.10.1978. 
29....... Normal schools of the lowest grade designed to supply 
teachers to primary schools, are now only maintained in those 
backward parts of the province where the natural supply of 
qualified teachers, as tested by the primary scholarship 
examination, if found to be insufficient. Even in the backward 
districts, however, the system of payment by results is found to 
increase the natural supply of competent gurus, and makes the 
maintenance of normal schools less necessary. 

33. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal for 1881-82 - P.107 
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No major transformation in the policy of training 
teachers was contemplated by the Education Commission, 
1882. Backward as Orissa was she was allowed not to close the 
Normal schools for training of elementary teachers as supply 
of qualified teachers was not equal to the demand. Indigenous 
teachers were encouraged to join Normal schools as promotion 
of mass education depended upon them to a great extent. In 
1884 the Governor General reviewed the Report of the 
Education Commission and laid down the educational policy 
to be pursued. The Government insisted upon maintenance 
of well conducted training schools to create a class of efficient 
teachers. It was expected that the teachers should be men of 
unquestionable character capable of maintaining discipline 
through their teaching ability and personality. Supply of such 
teachers by the training schools was insisted upon.™* 

Efforts were made to make teachers’ training more 


No. 229ED, Dt. Balasore, the 17th May, 1881. 

From H.S. Beadon, Officiating Magistrate of Balasore. 

To the D.P.!., Bengal. 

3......... There is ample evidence in the Normal school Pandaits 
report to show that these men continue as teachers, and that is 
the main object....... When any better scheme for the production 
of village school master can be devised the Committee thinks 
the time will come for listening to proposals for the abolition 
of norma! schools but not tilt then. 

34. Extracts from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the 
Home Department (Education) under date Simla, the 18th July, 
1888 - Para-20 

RESOLUTION 

20. Passing from the professional and Inspecting staff to the 
class of schoo! teachers, it is to be observed that the importance 
of maintaining properly conducted training schools in order to 
provide teachers of unquestionable character was insisted on 
in Home Department. Circular No. 10/382-391, Dated 31st 
December, 1887....... it is more than ever necessary that the men 
entrusted with the education of the youth of the country Should 
be of unquestionable character, trained to habit of teaching 
and capable of maintaining by their personal influence and 
other means a high standard of discipline and morality in the 
schools over which they preside. 
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efficient and effective. A set of rules were framed for the 
village abdhans admitted into the Balasore Normal School. 
Trained abdhans often left the district without returning to 
the schools they served. So it was proposed to sign stamped 
agreement with the abdhan before admission. During the 
training period of six months he was to receive a stipend of 
Rs.4/- a month. After training he was to serve as teacher at 
least for two years. The abdhans were to be selected carefully 
by the Inspecting pandit. After training they were to be 
provided with jobs. The villagers were to be persuaded to 
reemploy them. The Magistrate was directed to look into that 
matter. However, these measures proved insufficient. 

Some other glaring defects were noted in the teachers’ 
training system in Orissa in 1884-85. The Lt. Governor was 
well acquainted with the problem as his attention was drawn 
to it during his visit to training school at Balasore. Abdhans 
after undergoing training at Government's cost declined to 
take up jobs in schools. They sought jobs in other 
departments. There was a proposal to realize the cost of 
training in case the abdhan found in default of entering the 
education department at least for three years. It was 
approved by the Director though the Government rejected it 
earlier.” However, it was clear that jobs in teaching were 
less attractive. Revenue Settlement attracted abdhans. 


35. Bengal - Education Proceedings - October No. 76/78 B-1886. 
(The Bengal Government Resolution on the Bengal Education 
Report for 1884-85-Calcutta the 23rd December, 1885) 
wrens It is complained that the gurus trained in our Normal schools, 
after completing their course, sever all connections with their 
pathsalas and seek some more attractive profession than that of 
teaching. The suggestion of Dr. Martin that students of training 
school should bind themselves by agreement to serve in the 
Department for three years after leaving the school, failing which 
they should refund to the Department all the money which they 
had received in the form of stipends while reading in the school, 
to which the officiating Director gives approval, appears to have 
been considered by the Educational authorities of these provinces 
sometime ago, and finally abandoned as impracticable. 
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instead of improving the status of the teachers, the 
Government used to blame the persons and the training 
system. In Central Province even trained teachers too 
declined to take up educational! appointments. To encourage 
teachers' training in Sambalpur bonus was paid to teachers 
who passed pupils of a certain age for school masters 
certificate. No such system prevailed in Orissa. 
Instead of depending fuily on Normal schools only for 
supply of teachers, the Government also recruited teachers 
directly through a abdhanship éxamination. This method was 
considered more effective and its continuance was desired 
for the promotion of primary education in Orissa.’ As the three 
Normal Schools turned out only eighty four gurus a year 
opening of guru classes was considered essential. 
The policy of the Government to improve efficiency of 
the teacher through training could not produce the desired 
effect. The number of trained teacher was also inadequate to 
meet the requirements of primary education in Orissa. The 
Education Commission however recommended to retain 
teachers' training facilities under each Inspector and to provide 
training to teachers of the Secondary Schools too.” Orissa 
36. General Report on Progress of education in Bengal for 1884-85 - 
Pp. 43 
(Deputy Inspector's Report on progress of education of Cuttack 
for 1884-85 - Para-82) 
82. The ‘Abdhanship Examination’ which was fully described in 
last year’s report, was held a second time in March last. Of the 
284 candidates 223 proved successful. 
werner IN fact the Abdhanship examination has proved to be a 
much more effective lever for raising the educational status of 
our abdhans than the plan of getting them trained in Normal! 
Schools, and its continuance for a few years more is calculated 
to effect a wholesome reform in the direction of improving the 
instruction of our primary schools. 

37. Government of Bengal - 1901 - General Department (Education) 
February File 8-R-10 - No. 7 & 8. 
2. Recommendation No. 15 in paragraph 224 of the Education 
Commission is that "The supply of Normal Schools whether 
Government or aided be so localized as to provide for the local 
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needed more facilities for training of secondary teachers. 

Supply of trained teachers from the three Normal schools 
of Orissa around 1887 was not equal to the demand. Out of 
1328 gurus trained so far only 525 joined the lower primary 
schools. The Government had to depend upon the Middle 
Schools to meet the shortage in supply of teachers. Matcalfe, 
the Commissioner, Orissa Division was under the impression 
that either genuine abdhans were not being selected for 
training or the scheme was a sad failure. He supported 
extension of the scheme of opening of training classes in 
Middle Schools in each district.?® In the year 1892-93 'Drawing’ 
became compulsory in training schools and pass mark was 
raised from 20% to 25%.” 

In the year 1885-86 guru training classes meant for 
training teachers for lower primary schools suggested by C.B. 
Clarke, opened in selected middle schools. The duration of 
the course was one year. The Head master received 
remuneration of one rupee a month for each trainee.“ Orissa 


requirements of all primary schools, Government or Aided within 
the division, under the Inspector.” 
Recommendation No.21, paragraph 389 is - "That normal school, 
Government aided for teachers of Secondary schools be 
encouraged." 
38. General Report of Public Instruction in Benga! for 1887-88 - PP. 
65-69. 
From Metacalfe, Commissioner 
To The D.P.1., Bengal, 9th July, 1887. | 
weno There is something radically wrong in the system under 
which abdhans are drafted to Normal Schools for purpose of 
training. Of the 1328 gurus trained upto date in the three Normal 
Schools at District Headquarters ony 525 are reported to be in 
charge of an equal number of L.P. Schools. The inference is either 
the bonafied gurus are not as a rule drafted for training or that 
the scheme is a failure..... The experiment of opening training 
class in connection with Middle Schools in the interior should, 
1 think, be tried on a wider scale. 
39. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal 1892-93 - P.65. 
40. Progress of Education in India (1892-93 to 1896-97} 
By J.S. Cotton - London - 1898 - P. 233. 
rs In 1885-86 the plan of guru class was started as an 
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had thirteen classes. Due to certain factors this experiment 
became ‘unpopular, un-workable and unnecessary’. it was 
abandoned at the end of the year 1894-95. This system 
prevailed for a short period.“ It was not popular in Orissa.** In 
case of backward districts these classes were either to be 
closed or modified. The proposal of the Director was accepted 
by the Government in 1894. The failure of the scheme was due 
to two reasons - (a) want of funds for primary education, (b) 
Introduction of system of payment by result. So unless the 
present.result grant system was replaced by fixed grant system 
it was felt difficult to induce teachers to be trained.” 
So far as the policy of creation of a class of efficient 
teachers was concerned upto 1896, it was confined to the 
economical mode of giving some training to the ordinary teachers 
of village schools. The Head Masters of selected Middle Schools 
were authorised and encouraged to open classes for instructing 
gurus of neighbouring pathsalas in the subject of the Upper 
Primary Examination and giving an elementary knowledge of 
school method. 
41. Review of Education in Bengal (1892-1897) - P. 93 (208) 
wrrrthey began to vanish more quickly than they came into 
existence as will be evident from the following survey for the 
last six years. 


Year No. of Classes No. of Persons 
1891-92 174 756 
1892-93 235 1,171 
1896-97 89 473 
42. General Report on Public Instruction in Benga! 1893-94 - P.86 


(152) 
R.N. Ray writes - “My view regarding working of the scheme is 
that it has been a failure. Guru Training schools with the present 
six monthly course of instruction, and guru training classes 
attached to Middle schools, seem to me so much anachronism 
in these days...... 

43. Government of Bengal - General Department - 1901 (Education) 
Proceedings February - File 8-R/10 Nos. 7-8. 
From OD.P.L, 
To the Government of Bengal. 
Dated, Calcutta, the 20th December, 1900. 
sree. After working for a few years however the popularly of these 
classes waned and their utility was discussed in the Director's 
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teachers of the vernacular schools.“ Teachers’ training was not 
extended to secondary schoo! teachers. The Government of 
india in 1894 wished to know the action taken in Bengal to ensure 
that every teacher in a secondary School shall have passed an 
examination in the principles and practice of teaching and to 
provide that instruction shall be given leading upto the 
examination. The Government of India proposed to establish a 
Central Training College for this purpose. Alfred Croft, the 
Director of Public Instruction was opposed to establishment of 
a Central Institute by appointment of a group of teachers at the 
cost of Rs.25,000/- a year and to recoup the cost by closing the 
existing first grade schools. The reasons being in addition to 
Rs.25,000/- more was to be spent on construction of building. 
The abolition of first grade normal schools might also affect 
spread of vernacular education. in the alternative plan it was 
proposed to open classes in five training schools at Calcutta, 
Hooghly, Dacca, Patna and Cuttack. Thus Orissa was provided 
with opportunity to train English teachers at Cuttack. Three 
classes of teachers’ certificate to trainees at Entrance stage, First 
Arts stage, and Degree stage were to be issued. At the outset 
the first two types of certificates were to be issued after one 
year training in a training school. For graduates it was set aside 
for the time being.® 
Report for 1893-94, when, in the Resolution No. 468-T.G. dated 
the 29th October, 1894, the Lt. Governor accepted "the Director's 
proposals that ‘guru’ training classes may be generally closed 
at the end of the present year (1894-95) except in the presidency 
Division and Santhal Parganas, where the inspector wish with 
some modification to retain them. The seven third grade training 
schools maintained by Government in backward districts should 
also be dealt with, closed or modified as suggested. Thus the 
Departmental effort to increase the qualification of teachers of 
primary education and under the present system of payment by 
results, very little inducement can be held out to the gurus to 
qualify themsetves.. 
44. Review of Education in Bengal (1892-97) Resolution P.10 
45. Simla Records - Home 1896 Department - Education Proceedings. 


January No.97 to 99. From A Croft, D.P.1. to Government of Bengal, 
Dated Calcutta 27.12.1895 
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In recruitment of candidates it was proposed to attach 
importance to educational qualification. A candidate failing in 
any one subject other than English could be selected. The 
students of English classes could take part in the work of the 
attached mode! or practising school. No addition was essential 
at Cuttack Training Schoo! as it already had such a school. it 
was proposed to begin with the creation of ten stipends of six 
rupees each for each class at Cuttack to see whether students 
were being attracted by this amount. This would provide for 
twenty junior teachers a year. Appointment of an additional 
teacher with salary of one hundred rupees a month became 
essential as a result of the proposed innovation. Thus the Orissa 
Division got the benefit of the policy of training up Matriculates 
and F.A's at the Cuttack Training School, to provide teachers of 
the secondary schools along with Calcutta, Dacca and Patna 
Training Schools. I 
So far the guru training schools were concerned the 
conference of the Educational Officers, 1900 was also opposed 
to the continuance of these institutions. it supported creation 
of a provincial training school, which will train teachers for 
the subordinate training school.“ From the policy followed by 
the Government regarding normal school for primary teachers, 
7......... It contemplates the opening of classes for the training of 
English teachers at the five training schools at Calcutta, Hooghly, 
Dacca, Patna and Cuttack. The candidates for English Certificates 
would be grouped into three classes, according to University 
examination they have either passed or not discreditably failed 
at namely, the Entrance, First Arts and 8.A. Examination. 
8. | propose that, at the outset, classes be opened in the five 
training schools mentioned not for three classes of candidates 
but for the.second and third only. The proposa! to train graduates 
may be put aside for the present. In Bengal we have always 
looked upon this proposal, | will not say with indifference, but 
without conviction, holding that in India, as in English, no 
imperative necessity been shown for giving instruction of this 
kind to University Graduates. 

46. Government of Bengal - 1901 - General Department - Education 
- February File 8-R-10 - Nos. 7 & 8. 
5. 1 may conclude this subject by saying that the conference held 
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it was clear that financial consideration had restricted spread 
of primary education. The role of a class of efficient teachers 
in promotion of vernacular education was ignored by the 
Bengal Government as money was the main consideration.’ 

The teacher's training schemes could not become a 
healthy wing of education as had been expected. From time 
to time new experiments were being attempted, modified 
and abandoned. By the end of the nineteenth century Orissa 
had one first grade Government Training School at Cuttack and 
a third grade school at Balasore. The former was meant for 
training of vernacular teachers for the middle and primary 
schools. The attempt to open guru training classes at middle 
schools was already given up. The provision for English 
teachership in four first grade training schools including Cuttack 
was not a success inspite of several merits of the scheme.® In 


in January, 1980, consisting of some the best Educational Officers, 
at which this subject discussed was of opinion:- 
“That the establishment of local normal schools for the training 
of gurus is inadvisable as all previous attempts to start such 
schools have completely failed, owing to the fact that such sums 
as would be acceptable to the villagers can attend training 
schools only at great personal loss and inconvenience.... That a 
provincial training school be started which will supply teachers 
to subordinate Training Schools, these in turn to educate a class 
of men who, quite apart from the Inspecting Agency will travel 
through the district and impart the necessary instruction to the 
gurus in their own villages”. 

47. Second Quinquennia! Review of the progress of education in 
India:- 
No. S3 Resolution No.2 Edn./224-235S, Dated 7th September, 1894 
- reviewing the condition and progress of education in India. 
12. The view of the Education Commission was that there should 
be a Normal school in each inspection circle and the Government 
of india in orders issued in December, 1887 insisted on the 
importance of maintaining properly conducted training schools 
for teachers..... The Government of Bengal owing to want of funds 
substituted the guru training system which is described in 
paragraph 140 of the Report for the training of teachers of L.P. 
Schools. 

48. Simla Records-S. 
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case of the English teachership scheme the trainees had three 
attractions (a) stipend, (b) certificates, (c) early appointment. 
Out of one hundred scholarships Cuttack’s share was twenty. 
Moreover, in case of graduates and failed graduates they were 
exempted from attending classes. However, in spite of these 
attractions, the scheme could not be popular because of the 
attachment of school to vernacular training school. It was a 
mistake to ask college students to join a school. Moveover, 
the examination was common for all. The Government desired 
that a better scheme should be submitted as the scheme for 
training of English teachers for secondary school had failed.’ 
The training of vernacular teachers was carried with very 
moderate success also. In 1898-99 only 313 vernacular teachers 


Government of India, - Home Department - Education - A 
Proceedings - January 1902 - Nos. 71-132. 
There were in 1899-1900, 19 schools, of which 11 were maintained 
by Government with 845 pupils. The cost was Rs.1,04,930. There 
were also 10 aided schools for mistresses with 669 students 
and maintained at a cost of Rs.49,691/-. The 8 first grade training 
schools kept up by Government are intended to train vernacular 
masters for Middle and Primary schools through a three years 
course. An attempt was made to have guru training classes at 
Middle schools for the purpose of training teachers in Primary 
-schools, but this has had to be abandoned. There are English 
teachership classes in connection with the four first grade 
training schools at Calcutta, Dacca, Patna and Cuttack for 
secondary schools, but this experiment has not been altogether 
successful and it may have to be abandoned. 

49. Simla Records - 1902 - Government of india (Home Department) 
Education - A Proceedings - September, 1902 - Nos. 39-40. 
No. T.647 Dated, the 1st June, 1902. 
From Director of Public Instruction, Bengal 
To The Government of Bengal, General Department. 

The Lt. Governor regrets that the English-training classes 
opened some years ago for the training of English teachers for 
secondary schools have proved a failure. The Hughli class was 
closed for want of pupils and the classes at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Cuttack and Patna are atso in a moribund state. 

ନ The Lt. Governor wishes that the Director wil! at once devise 
a new scheme. 
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passed the teachership examination conducted by the 
Government at an expense of Rs.1 lakh. No English teacher 
came out successful. 

The Government in this background wanted a fresh 
scheme for better training of the school teachers. It was 
submitted by the Director in 1901. For the teachers of English 
Schools it was proposed to establish four training colleges at 
selected centres under trained English principals. The 
experiment was to be first attempted at Hooghly. Orissa was 
not benefited immediately. So far the first class vernacular 
training schools were concerned it was proposed to reduce the 
duration of training from three to two years. The savings affected 
by this change might be spent in teaching more trainees. It was 
considered necessary to appoint a new teacher on Rs.75/- per 
mensem in the first grade school. It was also proposed to add 
one teacher to the third grade school at scale of Rs.50/- a month. 
With a first class and a third class school naturally Orissa was 
being benefited by the innovations contemplated.’ However, 
M.S.Rao, Inspector of Schools, Orissa Division considered the 
reduction of training period to be responsible for deterioration 
of standard of teaching in training schools.” 


50. Simla Records - 1902. 
Government of india (Home Department) Education 
A - Proceedings - September 1902 - Nos. 39-40. 
2. With regard to the training of English teachers, the scheme 
contemplates the establishment of four training colleges at 
convenient centres, with a trained principal imported from 
England. 
3. Regarding the training of vernacular masters, it will be seen 
that the proposal is to enlarge and strengthen the eight first 
class and the three third class training schools at present 
existing in Bengal..... The teacher set free by the reduction of the 
full course from three to two years will have to be employed in 
teaching the increased number of pupil-teachers, but it will 
however be necessary to employ at least one new teacher on 
Rs.75/- per mensem in each of the eight training schools. in the 
third class training it is proposed to add one teacher on Rs.50/ 
- per mensem in each of the schools. 

S1. Progress of Education in india - 1902-07 - P.691. 
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None of the efforts of the Government to popularize 
teachers’ training were much effective. Teachers were usually 
reluctant to attend the cheaply run guru training schools. The 
job and salary were less attractive and there was no provision 
for pension.®* In Orissa the problem of reemployment of trained 
teachers in lower primary schools continued. M.S.Rao, the 
Inspector of Schools for Orissa in the report for 1908-09 admitted 
that there was no guarantee for reemployment inspite of their 
increased efficiency after training. Many preferred other jobs. 
Such were the defects of the training system even in 1908-09. 
Naturally teachers’ training was not popular. 

With the creation of the new province of Bihar and Orissa 
steps were taken to provide competent teachers to all the 
village schools. Out of a sum of Rs.2,93,000 sanctioned for 
elementary education it was proposed to spend a part of it to 
improve guru training schools of the province. Creation of a 


but the quality of such masters has undergone some 
deterioration in the matter of several scholarship in 
consequence of the period of study having been reduced from 
three to two years..... 

52. Progress of education in Bengal for the years 1907-1908 to 1911- 
12 - P.131. 

288. Mr. Montegue's Budget Speech, 1912 in the House of 
Commons. 

. It was desired to make teaching more practical and 
attractive. Teachers must at least have passed the upper primary 
school standard, and their pay to begin with would be Rs.12/- a 
month. Teachers would be graded and pensionable. 

53. Bengal-Education - File 8R-26 Proceedings 62-66- December, 1909. 
{Report on Public instruction in Bengal for the year 1908-09) 
Thus the inspector of schools for Orissa writes - 
serene The great drawback of the guru training school system is 
the absence of sufficient guarantees that the Managers of the 
Lower Primary Schools shall reemploy trained gurus on the 
completion of their period of training and that the improvement 
of their position to which they consider themselves entitled by 
reason of their increased efficiency will be secured to them. 
Many instances are coming to light of trained gurus taking 
themselves to some more thriving line”. 
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separate graded service for Head pundits of the guru training 
institution was proposed.’ Instead of following policy of 
maintaining cheaply run guru training schools, it was proposed 
to have a small number of better-staffed institutions. The 
proposal was approved by the Government. It was expected 
to appoint better teachers with enhanced remuneration.’ 
Another important step was taken to facilitate training of 


54. Delhi Records - 1913 - Government of India - Education - 
Proceedings - August 1913 - Nos. 19-20. 
No. 1125-E. dated the 9th June, 1913. 
From H. Le Mesurier, Chief Secretary. 
To The Secretary to the Government of India, Education 
Department. 
2. Out of the grant in question a sum of Rs.2,93,000 was allotted 
to the elementary education of boys and the D.P.!. proposed to 
devote a small portion of this amount to increase the 
remuneration of the Head Pandits of guru training schools whose 
fixed salaries of Rs.18 each had proved insufficient to attract or 
retain men capable of imparting instruction or maintaining 
discipline. The D.P.I., therefore, proposed the following revision 
of the scale of pay arranging the pundits in four grades 


Grade Monthly Pay 
l 30 
I! 25 
HN 20 
Iv 18 


3. The training of gurus is one of the most important features of 
the scheme for diffusing primary education, which can not be 
successful until competent teachers have been provided for all 
the village schools. His Honour in Council trust that the sanction 
of the Government of india may be accorded to the creation of 
the proposed separate graded services for the head pundits of 
guru training schools with effect from the 1st October, 1912. 

55. Delhi Records - Government of india - Department of Education. 
Education. A - Proceedings - August 1913 - Nos. 19-20. 
{a} it appears Bihar and Orissa are continuing the Bengal policy 
of very large numbers of cheaply run guru-training schools. | 
consider this a mistake, and that our Eastern Bengal Scheme of 
a smaller number of larger and better staffed institutions was 
much preferable. It was sanctioned by the Secretary of States. 
{b) One presume they will put in some new and better instruction 
and not let the old and often incompetent ones get the higher pay. 
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Muhammaden teachers by appointment of a Maulavi at the 
Cuttack Training Schoo! on Rs.30-1-50 to teach Urdu. This step 
was taken owing to the introduction of Urdu as the second 
vernacular in the training school from January, 1915.56 

The most significant event in the teachers' training 
programme was the establishment of a training college at 
Cuttack for English teachers. In response to the policy of the 
Government of india regarding adoption of standard in training 
of teachers, the Government of Bihar and Orissa submitted a 
scheme in Decembr, 1918 for the establishment of the said 
institution at Cuttack similar to Patna Training College.” It was 
proposed to implement the scheme submitted in 1917 after the 
shifting of the Ravenshaw College to its new building. The 
Government of India was informed in 1918. Existing provision 
for training of secondary school teachers was not sufficient. The 
annual demand for English teachers was more than 117 whereas 


56. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department 
Education Branch - B. Proceedings - November 1914 Nos. 29-31. 
2. | now propose to introduce from January 1915. Urdu as a second 
vernacutiar in the Ranchi and Cuttack Training Schools to be 
compulsory for all except aboriginal students in Chota Nagpur. 
The inspector of Schools and the Commission of Division 
concerned are strongly in favour of the proposal. The object of 
the proposal is to secure that Hindu trained teachers shall be 
able by the addition to their vocabulary thus secure to explain 
difficulties clearly to Muhammadan boys in their classes, while 
the usefulness of Muhammadan teacher will be similarly 
extended. 

57. Delhi Records-1 : 1920 - Government of India - Education - A 
Proceedings - March, 1920 - Nos. 72-74. 
wre The scheme owes its origin to our circular letter No.813, 
dated the 30th August 1916 in which we had invited local 
Government's attention to the need for adopting a standard to 
regulate the extent to which teachers should be trained each 
year for indian Schools. The Bihar and Orissa Government replied 
in December 1918. They explained the existing position and 
proposed to complete the system by establishing a training 
college at Cuttack in lines similar to those of the Patna Training 
College. 
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65 pupils were being trained in the existing institutions. The 
scheme submitted by the Director in consultation with the 
Principal, Patna Training College was considered by Government 
to be at once ‘adequate and economical’. 

It was proposed to train forty Intermediate passed 
teachers and Inspecting Officer for a period of one year for 
Diploma of Licentiate in Teaching. The total capital and recurring 
expenses amounted to Rs.37,702 and Rs.32,985 a year 
respectively.*® The teaching staff was to consist of five officers 
including an 1.E.S to be transferred from the Patna Training 
College to the proposed college at Cuttack. The Government 
of india sanctioned the transfer in 1920.3* The Director insisted 
upon opening of the Training College at Cuttack at an early 
date because of shortage of trained teachers for secondary 
schools, distance of Patna from Orissa and the expenses 
involved during training. He sought permission of Government 
to allow him to apply for affiliation of the college from the 
session 1923-24 with provision for teaching graduate and under 


58. Oelhi Records-1- Government of india - Education - A Proceedings 
- March, 1920 - Nos. 72-74. 
From Government of Bihar and Orissa 
To The Government of india 
No. 808E dated the 26th February 1920 - Proceedings - No.72. 
2. The annual demand for English teachers has now risen 
somewhat above the figures of 117 originally calculated while 
the existing institutions are capable of training only sixty five 
pupils a year....... 
4. it is proposed to train at the college each year forty teachers 
and inspecting officers who have passed the Intermediate 
Examination of an educational test of equal value. The course 
of instruction will last for one year and will prepare the officers 
under training for the Diploma of Licentiate in Teaching of the 
Patna University. 

S59. Oelhi Records-1 - Government of india - Education - A Proceedings 
- March, 1920 - Nos. 72-74. 
From The Secretary to Government of India Department of 
Education. 
To His Majesty's under Secretary of State for india No.8 dated 
Delhi, the 25th March, 1920 No.74. 
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graduate trainees.®® Sanction was accorded to the 
establishment of the Training College but due to want of funds 
the scheme was not implemented.®! So a scheme involving a 
lesser amount, an estimated cost of Rs.17,050 and recurring 
cost of Rs. 18,185, was submitted. The scheme was sanctioned. 
The Director was authorised to apply for affiliation.®® The 
college for training of teachers of secondary schools was to 
start with sixteen students for the L.T. standard. The addition 
and alternation to the building were to be carried out by the 
P.W.D. or under their advice. 

The Senate recommended to enforce the scheme with 


60. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education - January - File No. 
ViIE-9 of 1922 - Nos. 3 & 4. 
No. 3 No. 188-T/5C.7.22 Dated. Ranchi, the 3rd July, 1922 
From Director of Public Instruction 
To The Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
wees The position as regards the training of English teachers is 
thus at present very far from satisfactory. Moreover, students 
from Orissa have to come to Patna for training, which puts them 
to much inconveniences and expenses. { would therefore 
strongly urge that in the interests of Secondary Education in 
Orissa arrangements should be made to start the college next 
year and that | shouid be authorised to apply to the University 
for the necessary affiliation with effect from the session 1923- 
24. | presume that until the University Training College is opened, 
the College at Cuttack like that at Patna, will train both Graduates 
and under Graduates. 

61. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education - January - File No. 
VIiE-9 of 1922 - Nos. 3&4. 
No. 3750-E, Dated Patna, the 16th December, 1922 
From M.G.Hallet, Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
To The D.P.I. 
2. In Mr. Rainy's letter No. 152. E.R. dated the 5th May, 1920. 
Sanction was accorded to the establishment of a training College 
at Cuttack to train forty teachers and inspecting officers annually 
at an estimated cost of Rs.35,618 (Non-recurring) and Rs.32,985 
(Recurring)...... This scheme has not yet been brought into effect 
for want of funds. 

62. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education - January - File No. 
VHE-9 of 1922 - No.3 & 4 
No. 3750-E, dated Patna the 10th December, 1922. 
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effect from July, 1923. The college started teaching the Diploma 
Course in 1926. Thus was born the first training college of 
Orissa to help in creation of a class of efficient teachers for the 
secondary schools. Want of funds had so far delayed opening 
of this institution. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa also wished 
modification of the policy regarding elementary training 
schools for gurus and Muhammadan teachers. This policy was 
inherited from Bengal. According to the old policy a number 
of smal! schools were scattered over the province with a 
practicing Upper Primary School attached to enable trainees 
to attend training classes in their respective localities. Teaching 
staff consisted of four members. The number of pupils in each 
such school was raised from original sixteen to twenty and 
then reduced to seventeen as enhancement of stipend became 


From M.G. Hallet, Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
To the D.P.I. 

3. You now submit a cheaper scheme under which an existing 
building will be adopted for use as Principal's residence at a 
cost of about Rs.8,000. The College will start with only 16 students 
working upto the L.T. standard of the Patna University.... The 
proposal involves a tota! capital cost of Rs.17,050. Recurring 
cost Rs. 18,185. 

4. Government in the Ministry of Education agree with you that 
the establishment of a training college at Cuttack is necessary 
and are pleased to sanction the scheme subject to the following 
changes:- 

63. Government of Bihar and Orissa- Education and Development 
Department, Education Branch-8. Proceedings for November, 1935 
- Nos. 10-11. 
worsens IN letter No. 152-ER. Dated the 5th May, 1920 Government 
approved the scheme for the establishment of a training college 
at Cuttack but it was not brought into effect for want of funds 
until the year 1923 (vide letter No. 3750-E dated the 16th 
December, 1922). In letter No. 1678-E, Dated the Sth May, 1923, 
Government approved the recommendation of the Senate that 
the Training College to be established at Cuttack should be 
admitted upto the L.T. standard with effect from July 1923. Since 
the year 1926 this College teaches the diploma course, sanction 
to the introduction of which was given in Notification No. 115- 
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essential. As the institutions were not considered useful, 
reduction of the number of small schools and concentration 
on larger schools was suggested. 

The Committee appointed to consider the question of 
primary and secondary education in Bihar and Orissa 
recommended to deal with the question of training schools 
for gurus and Muhammadan teachers in a small committee. In 
July 1923, the Government appointed the committee consisting 
of six members with F.R. Blair, Inspector of Schools, Chota 
Nagpur Division as the Chairman. Radha Charan Das, D.l. Cuttack 
was a member. The Government training schools generally 
were not considered useful. It was due to such factors like 
inefficient teachers, outdated teaching method, bad location 
and small practicing schools, low qualification and unsuitable 
age of many of the guru pupils and above all unpopularity of 
service in guru training schools. Aided training schools were 
considered better than the Government schools. 

The scheme of reorganization of the elementary training 
schools was considered essential as the Government attached 


E.R. Daed the 17th May, 1926. 

64. Government of Bihar and Orissa-1926- Education Department. 
February, File No. VIIE-4 of 1926 - Nos. 2-15. 
No.2 Extracts from the proceedings of the Committee (Education). 
58. Mr. Fawcus explained that the policy with regard to training 
schools for gurus and Muhammadan teachers in this province 
had been taken over from the Government of Bengal. This was 
to open small schools in many different places so that they 
might be within easy reach of the homes of the students under 
training. There were one hundred and nineteen schools in all 
in the province or approximately two in each subdivision and 
each school had a practicising upper primary school attached... 
Originally each such school had sixteen pupils, but this number 
was later raised to twenty and was now being reduced again to 
seventeen to enable them to be given an increased stipend, as 
this has been found necessary. The suggestion had been made 
that it would be better to concentrate and have a smaller number 
of larger schools. 

65. Government of Bihar and Orissa-1926- Education Department, 
February - File No. VHE-4 of 1926- Nos. 2-15 
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importance to supply of properly trained primary school 
teachers. 


The following general principles were followed:- 

(i) Government should continue to manage and to 
control elementary training schools. 

(ii) Each elementary training school shall have its own 
practicing school as at present, but District Boards 
should take over the management of all practicing 
schools attached to those schools in their areas 
which are to be maintained permanently. 

(iii) Training of guru and Muhammadan teachers should 
extend over a period of two years in all classes. 

(iv) Government will aim at providing two trained 
teachers for each U.P. School and one for each L.P. 
school. 

(v) The training school should ordinarily be designed 
to accommodate 60 pupil teachers i.e. two classes 
of 30 each. 

In the scheme of reorganization of elementary training 


schools each district of Orissa was affected. The list of the 
existing schools is given below:- 


66. 


The present Government Training schools generally speaking 
are far from satisfactory because the head pundits are not 
carefully selected teachers of character and ability, but 
haphazard occupants of unpoputar posts who are assisted by 
dissatisfied second pundits, because their methods are out of 
date, because in many cases the schools are badly located and 
the practicising schools small; and because the raw material 
sent to be moulded into teachers is to a large extent unsuitable 
for one or more of the following reasons, inadequate previous 
education, very limited intelligence or advancing years. 
Government of Bihar and Orissa-Education -April - File No. VIIE- 
1 of 1927- Nos. 4 & 5S. 

NO. 1723-E Government of Bihar and Orissa (Ministry of Education) 
From E.C. Ansorge, Secretary to Government 

To The D.Pi. 

Dated the i4th March, 1927. 
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Name of the District No. of Schools Location 
(1) Cuttack 7 (including that Biribati, Balia, 
for Muhammadan Jagatsinghpur, 
at Cuttack) Pattamundai, 
Kabirpur, Dasarathpur, 
Cuttack 
({(Muhammadan} 
(ii) Balasore 6 (including that Basta, Balasore, Soro, 
of Muhammadan Bhadrak 
at Bhadrak {(Muhammadan) 
Palda, Dalsahi. 
(iii) Puri 4 Puri, Nimapara, 
Khurda, Tangi 
(iv) Angul ih Angul, Phulbani 
(v) Sambalpur 2 Rampella, Bargarh 


It was proposed to abolish schools at Dasarathpur, Soro, 
Palda, Dolsahi, Tangi and Phulbani. The Muhammadan teachers’ 
school was retained to serve the entire division. The Bhadrak 
school for Muhammadan teachers shall teach gurus. The two 
schools at Angul were located at a distance of eighty eight 
miles. So it was difficult to decide whether both shall be 
retained. The minimum qualification for admission was 
vernacular School! Certificate. The rate of stipend was ten 
rupees. The age limit was fixed at thirty. The above proposals 
were made in connection with reorganization of training 
schools in each district of Orissa.” 

So far as the training of students with Intermediate 
qualification was concerned, it was decided to train them at 
Secondary Training Schools with stipends at the rate paid to 
Matriculates. The reduction of the course to one year was under 
consideration.°® 


67. Government of Bihar and Orissa-1927- Education Department, 
Education-April File No. VIIE-1 of 1927- Nos. 4 & S. 
Reorganisation of elementary training Schools in the province. 
Proposals regarding the schools in each district. 

68. Government of Bihar and Orissa-1927- Education and 
Development Department. 

Education July - File No. VIIE-2 of 1927- Nos. 2-4. 
No.3 No.3315-E. Dated Patna, the 26th May, 1927. 
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The question of admission of teachers of the depressed 
classes to elementary training schools also was considered by 
the Education Committee. In resolution No. 34 the Primary 
Education Committee recommended to reserve places for 
teachers belonging to depressed classes. The Government 
didn't feel the necessity of reserving seats as it may lead to 
perpetuation of caste system. As there was no objection to 
admission of trainees of this class to any elementary school 
the Government simply desired to specificaily consider their 
application. Only in case of Angul a separate kitchen was 
considered essential. in other cases meals could be supplied 
from kitchen meant for trainees of higher class.’ 

The evolution of a machinery for creation of a class of 
efficient teachers was a result of the efforts of the British 
Government over a period of seven decades. Abdhans were 
persuaded to join elementary training schools and provisions 
were made for training of the secondary school teachers. 
However, the continuity of the training college at Cuttack was 
threatened. Rai Bahadur Lachhmi Prashad Sinha in the council 
Resolution in 1935 recommended to Government to abolish 
the training colleges. He proposed that the Patna University 
be empowered to examine teachers of five years teaching 
experience. The new province of Orissa had to formulate its 
own policy after 1936. 


From E.C. Ansorge, I.C. S. Secretary to Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. 
To The D.P.1., Bihar and Orissa. 

69. Government of Bihar and Orissa-1935- Education and 
Development Department. 
Education Branch-April File No. IIE 62 of 1935 Nos. 7 & 8. 
Extracts from Resolution No. 775-E dated the 22nd February, 1935. 
No.8) 24. The committee recommended that places should be 
reserved in elementary training schools, where necessary, for 
the training of teachers belonging to the depressed and 
backward classes. Government however, desired that, where 
qualified candidates of the depressed classes apply for 
admission to elementary training schools, their applications 
should receive special consideration. 
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However, British policy to create a class of efficient 
teachers resulted in making independent provision for training 
in three types of training institution in Orissa. Those were 
Training College, Secondary Training Schools and Elementary 
Training Schools. 

From the preceding pages devoted to professional 
education it is clear that the British policy had a limited success 
in Orissa. Dependence on Bengal for such education continued 
as Orissa had a few institution for this purpose. The education 
in agriculture that could have affected the lot of the masses 
was ignored. The belated effort of the Government in this 
field also failed due to indifference of the Government. In the 
year 1904-05 the Government of Bengal's plan to spend 
Rs.12,000 sanctioned by the Government of India on promotion 
of agricultural education led to opening of agriculture classes 
at the Ravenshaw Collegiate School. Students of the 
Ravenshaw College even joined the class meant for the school 
students. It was closed in 1910 on a flimsy ground like absence 
of a garden nearby.” The vast majority of the rural population 
of Orissa were denied the opportunity of acquiring knowledge 
in improving the traditional system of agriculture. However, 
British Government inaugurated a few novel experiments in 
professional education in Orissa leading to partial realization 
of its objectives. 


70. Government of Bengal-1910- Genera! Department- Education- 
May File 3-8/2 Nos. 23-26. 
were. At Cuttack there is no garden at all but the pupils are taken 
to the Government Farm which is situated at a distance of four 
miles.... but the classes at Burdwan, Hazaribagh and Cuttack 
should be closed for the present. At none of these schools is 
there any arrangement for a garden and the Government farms 
attended by the pupils are too far distant to be of any value. 
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Education of the 
Depressed Classes 


In their effort to spread western education among the 
tribal communities and the low classes in Orissa, the British 
Government came across several insurmountable problems. 
Elevation of their social and economic status through 
education in this background was bound to be slow. The British 
policy of curbing the lawless habits of the tribals by 
introduction of western education succeeded after prolonged 
efforts of the Government and the Christian missionaries. The 
Government wanted to put an end to the system of human 
sacrifice prevailing among the Khonds of Orissa by bringing 
about moral changes of these people by education. In his letter 
dated 14th March, 1837 the Governor of Bengal instructed the 
Commissioner to take steps to civilize the Khonds in order to 
eradicate the evil practice.! 

The tribal communities had no indigenous education 
of their own. Their poverty, isolation, dislike for settled 
Occupation, attachment to forest life, want of written language 
in their mother tongue, superstitious nature and 
disinterestedness in education also were the retarding factors 
in spread of education. Orissa Government was not directly 
involved in the education of the tribal people living in princely 
states. Moreover when the general masses had no education 
the interest of the tribal people was thrown to the rear by the 
Government. These difficulties still continued in the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 

The British Government used to support the 
educational efforts of the Christian Missionaries in this field. 
The Baptist Missionaries were very active in the tributary 


1. Adams W - Report on Vernacular Education in Bengal and Bihar 
- PP. 36-39. 
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states. They had also succeeded in establishing a school at 
Santipur in North Balasore to impart education to the Santhals. 
Though they had been able to establish a Christian village yet 
their educational efforts were baffled by the tribal customs 
and conventions.? 

The benefit of western education was extended to the 
Santhals of North Balasore by the efforts of Revd. Dr. Bachelor, 
Mr. Phillips and their wives. Ten village schools were opened 
during 1869-70 in a land where not a single one existed before.’ 

Santali women teachers also were employed in 
expansion of elementary education in this region. 

Not only financial assistance was extended to 
missionary efforts but also educational policy was modified 


2. General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces 1862- 
63 (S. Division) P-96. 
From the Inspector of Schools, S.W. Division. 
To The D.P.1., Midnapore, 
Dated, the 17th July, 1863 
7 Baptist in Orissa - The Baptist Missionaries in Orissa have 
been for some time past extending their operation among the 
jungle people of the Tributary Mahals, Santhals principally, they 
have indeed, a Santhal Christian village where | am informed a 
school already exists, they do not however, as yet appear to 
have gained a hold on the people at all comparable to the 
influence exercised by the Lutherans in Chota Nagpur. 

3. General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for the year 1869- 
70 (S. W. Division. By Mr. R.L. Martin) - PP. 77-78. 
The Santha!l Normal and Vitlage Schools. 
seereen Upto the present year there have been no village schools 
down in the neighbor-hood, but ! gave certificate during 1869 to 
twelve of the pupils stating that they are qualified to teach 
village schools amongst the Santhals. Three of the number were 
young women, of whom two have commenced teaching, and the 
third has married one of the certified teachers and doubtless 
will help him in his work. The schools were opened before the 
close of the year by those whom | had authorised to do so,. This 
looks well for the future of the Santhals in the North of the 
Balasore District. To the Revd. Dr. Bachelor and Mr. Phillips, with 
their wives our thanks are due for opening out to this rude tribe 
the benefits to be derived from education. 
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by Government in support of their effort. After the adoption 
of Oriya as the medium of instruction in the 1870s, there was 
no justification in continuance of teaching of Bengali in the 
Santipur Normal Schoo! as the Santhals were inhabitants of 
Orissa. The Government could not appreciate Ravenshaw's 
policy of considering Santipur Norma! School as an exception 
so far as medium of instruction in Orissa was concerned.“ As 
the Santals lived in Oriya speaking and Bengali speaking 
regions of the Bengal Presidency, Ravenshaw's suggestion was 
accepted by the Government. Thus the Government was 
anxious to safeguard the interest of the tribals. 

T.E. Ravenshaw, the Officiating Superintendent of 
Tributary states established a school! at Bessiparah in the 
Khondmals in response to Government Order No. 3788, dated 
26th September, 1867 and supplied books and furniture at a 
cost of Rs.147-14.° The school had to face a number of problems 
after it's establishment. Attendance was irregular. Students 
were coaxed to join the class. Good teachers were not available 
in the school which was situated in an out-of-the way place. 
Standard of teaching also was not high. The Khonds were 
impressed no doubt by this institution and were interested in 
4. Bengal-General Department {Education} Proceedings, October 

1872 - Nos. 80-81. 

Ot. Calcutta, the 15th October, 1872. 

Resolution - By the Government of Bengal. 

9. Mr. Martin mentions that a good education in Bengali, Santhali 
and Oriya is given to 62 Santhal boys and girls in the Normal 
School under the Revd. Mr. Phillips at Santipore. The Lt. Governor 
does not see what advantages is to be gained by teaching Bengali 
to Santhal pupils in an Oriya district. 

5. Fort William (Education Department) February 1868 - Nos. 82-84 
From T.E. Ravenshaw, Officiating Superintendent of Tributary 
Mahal, Cuttack. 

To The Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal 
No. 256 5 dt. Camp Keonjhargarh. 
The 14th January, 1868 
As | am most anxious that the school be started immediately 1 


have authorised the Deputy inspector of Schools to order the 
furniture and books at once and pending receipt of sanction. 
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starting a few more schools preferably near their homes. It 
was difficult to send their children to a distant place as the 
roads were unsafe because of forest and wild animals. The 
roads become unpassable duetto floods. The natural difficulties 
to a great extent stood on the way of expansion of western 
education in Khondmals. Conditions were different in other 
places. 

Education expanded at Keonjhar among the tribal 
people. A number of schools were established in Keonjhar 
when it was under the supervision of the Government. Captain 
lohnstone, the Officer-in-Charge was responsible for the 
progress. Out of 900 children in twenty elementary schools 
660 were children of the people living in hills. 

The case of the low caste students was different from 
that of the tribal children. Unlike the tribal people the low 
caste people were not living in isolation. Some of them took 
advantage of the indigenous schools even. Of course, they 
were not permitted to sit with the students of the high caste 
people even when they were admitted to such schools. The 
abdhans also cleverly avoided touching these children 
according to the prevailing social conventions. However, 
limited their number might have been it was sure that the low 
caste people were more alive to the advantages of education 
than the tribals.® 

The Government however, was opposed to the 
observance of caste system in educational institutions in 
general. The recommendation of the Education Commission, 
1882 regarding the education of the low caste children was in 


6. Bengal-Education Department Proceedings, July, 1869 - Nos. 49- 
56. 
From Commissioner to Secretary to Government of Bengal, 
General Department. 
No. 357 % dated Cuttack, the 7th July 1869. 
7. "In these schools occasionally a pan or kendora boy may pick 
up a little reading but he is made to sit at a distance, not under 
the same roof with the higher caste boys, and the master 
carefully avoids his touch as pollution". (Mr. Smeaton's Report). 
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favour of extending the privilege of their admission to all 
educational institutions as affirmed repeatedly in the past, if 
those were partly or fully maintained by public money 
irrespective of their sources. it was also recommended to 
establish special schools for them in areas where sufficient 
school going children were available and the parents were 
not rich enough to pay for education of their children.’ In Orissa 
a tribal was made to attract low caste students to special lower 
primary schools meant for them. This policy was not a success. 
The parents had little interest in the education of their 
children.® Non-implementation of recommendation of the 
Education Commission and indifference of the parents 
naturally delayed progress of the low caste people. 


7. Report of the Indian Education Commission, 1883- PP. 585-600. 

Extract from the Recommendation of the Education Commission. 
That the principle laid down in the Court of Director's letter of 
May 5th 1854, and again in their reply to the letter of the 
Government of India, dated May 20th 1857, that "no boy be refused 
admission to a Government college or school merely on the 
ground of caste" and repeated by the Secretary of State in 1863, 
be now re-affirmed as a principle and be applied with due 
caution to every Institution not reserved for special races, which 
is wholly maintained at the cost of the public funds, whether 
provincial, Municipal or Local. 
2. That the establishment of special schools or classes for 
children of low caste be liberally encouraged in places where 
there is a sufficient number of such children to form separate 
schools or classes, and where the schools maintained from 
public funds don't sufficiently provide for their education. 

8. General Report on Public instruction in Bengal for the year 1884- 
85. 

(Deputy Inspector's Report on progress of education in Cuttack 
for the year 1884-85) - PP. 123-125. 

92. A small beginning has been made in the way of providing 
lower primary schools for low caste children in places where 
they are found in large numbers. That these schools have not 
proved as successful as schools is due to the circumstances 
that low caste people have very little zeal for learning and are 
for the most part profoundly contended to see their children 
grow up in ignorance. 
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So far the education of the tribal children was concerned 
the Education Commission's recommendations were quite 
liberal. It was recommended to provide instruction free of 
charge and to pay them allowances under result grant system. 
it was further proposed to encourage them to join as teachers 
if they liked. Support to everybody who is interested in 
promotion of education of the tribal children was also 
suggested. Tribal students also were encouraged in the 
recommendation to learn in the language of the neighbouring 
people if they had only a spoken language.* Implementation 
of recommendation was not easy due to several factors. 

There were many ups and downs in the way of 
promotion of education of the tribal children in Orissa. At 
Bhuyapirh (Keonjhar) schoo! for Bhuyans and Juangs the 
number of students rose from 1004 to 1060 in the year 1883-84 
but the number of Santhal students at Mayurbhanj declined 
from 1638 to 1509. The death of the Santhal Inspecting Pandit, 
a promosing boy was attributed to displeasure of the Gods 
over his educational attainment. It was felt that such 


9. Report of the Indian Education Commission 1883 
{Recommendations of the Education Commission, 1882 regarding 
classes requiring special treatment) - PP. 597-599. 

C. Aboriginal Tribes 
1. That children of aboriginat tribes be exempted whenever 
necessary from payment of fees, over and above any general 
exemption otherwise provided for. 
2. That if necessary, extra allowances be given under the result 
system for boys of aboriginal! tribes taught in ordinary schools. 
3. That when children of aboriginal tribes were found sufficiently 
instructed to become school masters among their own people, 
attempt be made to establish them in schools within the borders 
of the tribes. 
4. That if any bodies be willing to undertake the work of education 
among aboriginal tribes, they be liberally assisted on the basis 
of abstention from any interference with any religious teaching. 
5. That where the language of the tribes has not been reduced 
to writing, or is otherwise unsuitable, the medium of instruction 
to be the vernacular of the neighbouring population, with whom 
the aborigina! people most often come in contact. 
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superstitious beliefs can be wiped out only by spread of 
education.” In spite of such difficulties the Santhal school in 
Mayurbhanj the Bhuyan schools in Keonjhar and the cess 
schools at Khandmals flourished. 

Due to better appreciation of the special schools a few 
more institutions of the kind were established in Orissa to 
encourage education of the backward people. At Cuttack 
thirteen special schools for low castes were established. Puri 
also had a school for the Nolias during the year 1889-90. 
Aversion to education still continued in tribal areas in general 
and Keonjhar in particular. The Bhuyans of Keonjhar were very 
sensititve to action taken by the police to curb lawnessness. 
They found no difference between police and education. Such 
impression adversely affected education. in the year 1896-97 
the attendance of tribal students at Keonjhar was reduced to 
four only.” The Government might have found it hard to dispel 
the miscounception of the Bhuyans regarding western 
education. 


10. Home 1887 Department - Education B Proceedings, February, 1857 
Nos. 30/33 Bengal Government Resolution on Education Report, 
1885-86. Calcutta, the 2nd February 1887. 

{36) Aboriginal & backward races - 

wrseee There has been some loss of pupils in the Santhat schools, 
attributed to a panic createo by the untimeiy death of tne Santha! 
Doy who had passed the minor scholarship examination Mr. 
Metcalf’s, the Superintendent of the Mahals remarks :- The 
Santhal Inspecting Pandit was a young man who had shown 
great zeal in the cause of Santhal education and his death was 
lookea upon as a mark of displeasure of the offended Gods". 
incidents of this kind show how impervious the necessity of 
extending education among a people who are governed by such 
influences. 

Frogress of Education in india (1892-93 to 1896-97) Third 
Quinquennial Review - P. 356. 

wre The Bhuyans of the Tributary Mahal of Keonjhar in Orissa 
are quoted as an example of the aversion to education evinced 
by some wild tribes. After the late disturbances, they ceased to 
allow their children to attend schools altogether, so that in 
1896-97 the whole state returned only fou: pupils of aboriginat 
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The difficulties experienced in pioneering education of 
the tribal communities were still hard to overcome. Free 
education, special scholarships, free books and states had not 
generated genuine interest in learning. To popularise 
education a close contact of the teacher with students was 
considered essential. Hinduised Khonds at Khondmal realised 
the utility of education better. The Government wished to 
instruct them in their mother tongue. Oriya teachers had no 
sympathy for them.” 

Progress of education of the tribal people of Orissa was 
quite remarkable during the years 1907-08 to 1911-12. The 
contribution of Mr. Ollenbach, the Sub-Divisional Officer of 
Xhondmal was at the root of the increase in number of special 
schools for the Khonds.” Not only did education of the tribals 
get a fillip at Khondmal but also in other parts of the Cuttack 
Division. The number of schools at Khondmal increased from 
thirty two to ninety. Money was allotted to translate text books 
:n Kui language of Khonds. In the Puri District three Khond 
schools were established. Sambalpur had five schools. Books 


descent : They burnt the school houses in the disturbances and 
are said to regard police and education as equal! forms of 
oppression. 
12. Progress of education in Bengal for the Quinquennium ending 
the 31st March, 1907. (1901-02 to 1906-07) - PP. 161-162 (Chapter- 
XI) 
764. Khond education in Khandmals is not satisfactory. As the 
inspector observes (Chapter-XII Paragraph-8) it is only when the 
aborigins became Hinduised that any progress is made. In the 
Khondmais we want the boys to be taught in their own language, 
and not to be converted into bad Uriyas by teachers who despise 
them as savages. (Commissioner of Orissa Division - Mr. Duke) 
13. Government of Bengal - General Department - Education 
December, 1907 - File 8R-26 (Proceedings - Nos. 62-66) 
(Report on public Instruction in Bengal for the year 1908-09). 
The education of aborigins. 
In Orissa there has been an increase of over 1000 chiefly, says 
the Inspector, in additional special schools established for the 
Khonds in the Khondma! subdivision through the special 
exertion of Mr. Olienbach, the Sub-Divisional Officer. 
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were translated into Khonds by the Government. There was 
also a proposal to support the Christian Missionaries to 
establish schools for Santhals at North Balasore. Thus a big 
forward leap helped in promotion of education of the tribal 
people living in the Orissa Division by establishment of more 
special schools and teaching of Khonds in their mother 
tongue.’ By the year 1909-10 special schools for aborigins and 
backward classes existed in all states of the Tributary states 
except Khandpara, Narasinghpur, Talcher, Banpur and Tigiria. 
No statistics were available for seven transferred states. 

A special scheme for the education of the Pans in Orissa 
originated in the year 1907. They live in the Orissa Division, 
Angul and the feudatory states. At the feudatory states their 
number was as large as 2,00,000. They were very poor and were 
dependent on agriculture, weaving and daily wages.” As a 
class they were hated by their neighbours. R.T. Greer, 
Commissioner of Orissa, strongly advocated for compulsory 


14. Government of Bengal - General Department - Education - May - 
File 8R-2 Proceedings Nos. 4-8. (Report on the progress of 
education in Bengal for the years 1907-08 to 1911-12) 

Education of Special classes 

817. In the Orissa Division the greatest effort for education of 
aborigins have been made of Khondmals. The number of schools 
has increased from 32 to 90.... Rs.600/- were allotted for 
translating text books in Khands. Three special schools for 
Khands have been started in the Puri District. Five schools for 
aborigins have been started in Sambalpur. It is proposed that 
the Education Department should cooperate with the 
missionaries in starting schools for Santhals in the Jellasore 
Thana in the North of Balasore District. 

15. Government of Bengal - General Department - Education - May 
1914 - File 8R-2 Proceedings Nos. 4 & 8. 

(Report on the progress of education in Bengal Educ for the 
years 1907-08 to 1911-12) 

Education of the backward races and indigent classes. 

821. In Angul and Orissa Tributary status a considerable 
proportion of the population are pans, who make their living by 
desultiory agriculture, weaving and day labourer..... A general 
scheme for the education of Pans throughout the Orissa Division 
is under consideration. 
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primary education for their children free of charges. In order 
to elevate them from the degraded state education was 
considered very essential. 

The scheme for the education of the Pans was submitted 
hy the Director of Public Instruction to the Government of 
Bengal in letter no. T-136 dated the 1st of October, 1910. A 
further scheme formulated by the Inspector of Schools, Orissa 
Division regarding education of the Pans in the Mogulbandi 
area was submitted to the Government with the approval of 
the Commissioner in November, 1907. It was proposed to start 
thirtysix special schools in that area with fifteen at Cuttack, 
eighteen at Balasore and three in Puri.!® 

The scheme for the improvement of the tribal people 
hv means of educating their children was divided into four 
npants:- 

i) Feudatory states of Orissa. 
ii) District of Angul. 
iii) Mogulbandi Districts (Cuttack, Puri, Balasore) 
iv) District of Sambalpur. 
The first three deal with the education of the Pans. In 


16. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1913 - Education. File No. IE/ 
231 of 1912 January. 
A Proceedings Nos. 68 & 69. 
No. 3584, Dated Ranchi, the 17th September, 1912 
From N.L. Hatlward, D.P.1., Bihar and Orissa. 
To the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
I have the honour to invite attention to letter No. T-136 dated, 
the 1st of October, 1910, from the D.P.l., Bengal to the 
Governmentof Benga? in which a scheme was formulated for 
the education of the pans, one of the depressed classes living 
in the Tributary states and other parts of Orissa...... No reply has 
yet been received to the scheme proposed by Mr. Kuchler..... 
2. | have also to request that the sanctian of Government may 
be accorded to a further scheme submitted by the Inspector of 
Schools Orissa Division for the extension of education among 
those of the pans who are settled in the districts of Puri, Cuttack 
and Balasore. The scheme was approved by the Commissioner 
in November, 1907, but very great delay has occurred in working 
out the details. 
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case of the feudatory chiefs they were willing to bear initia! 
expenses and fifty per cent of the recurring expenses provided 
the other half was paid by the Government. The annua! 
maintenance charges were Rs.3,821/- of which the Government 
was moved to pay Rs.1,910-8.3? 

Unfortunately the Government wanted to throw the 
burden on the rulers of the feudatory states to enforce the 
scheme. It was not willing to be directly associated with the 
princely states. The necessity of providing separate schools 
for Pan children in the Mogulbandi districts also was not felt 
necessary.!® Education of the Pan children was naturally 
delayed, though the Government was in its favour. In the year 


17. Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for the year 1909-10. 
Chapter-V - Primary education - Para-102. 
sssreee A Scheme is on the anvil for the Pans and other indigent 
tribes of Orissa. It has been taken up in four parts - one for the 
Tributary states., one for the Mogulband;i districts, one for Angul, 
and one for the district of Sambalpur where the conditions are 
different from those obtaining in the other parts of the division. 
The proposals for the Tributary states nurtured since the close 
of the year, the chiefs came up with the offer to bear al! the 
initial charges and half the recurring charges on condition that 
the other was met by the department, and as this arrangement 
had the strong support of the Divisional Commissioner. 
Government has been moved to sanction for the purpose an 
annual grant of Rs. 1,910-00. 

18. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education - January - File No. 
1E/231 of 1912- A. Proceedings Nos. 68-69. 
{No. 69). No. 2541/E., Dated the 31st December, 1912 
From the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
To The Commissioner of the Orissa Division. 
2......... In the case of the first named it was decided in 1910 that 
it was not incumbent on Government to afford any direct 
assistance to the states, but the political Agent was requested 
informally to use his influence to get the chiefs themselves to 
enforce education among the Pan children.... A report on the 
subject of the education of Pan children Angut was submitted in 
your predecessor's letter No. 1374 dated the 18th November, 
1908 and | am also to enquire what has since been done in that 
district. 
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1911-12 there were two hundred and forty four schools for the 
tribal people and twenty two for the indigent classes mostly 
Pans. 

The Government also had a special plan for the Gondas 
of Sambalpur. The proposal to open weaving schools for the 
Gondas was submitted in 1908. In the year 1909-10 
Government sanctioned an initial charge of Rs.29,000/- and 
recurring charge of Rs.1,112.00 to implement the proposal on 
an experimental basis for one year only.®° The Deputy 
Commissioner was the President of the Management 
Committee. Twelve quarters were provided for the trainees 
to stay with family. The period of training was extended from 
four to six months. The trainees were taught four or five 
patterns of weaving. The good reputation of the institution 
drew the attention of the Government. The proprietor of 
Bankipur Weaving Factory at Patna sought the help of sixteen 


3. It is chiefly with reference to the Pans in the Moghalbandi 
areas that the present reference has been made by the Director 
of Public Instruction. But on the materials before him the Lt. 
Governor in Council is not satisfied that there is any necessity 
for separate schools for Pan children in these districts. 

19. Government of Bengal - General Department - Education - May 
1914 - File 8R-2 Proceedings - Nos. 4-8. 
(Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for the years 1907-08 to 
1911-12) 

20. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1912 - Education May File No. 
HE-1 - Nos. 1-5. 
(Nos. 1-2). In March 1907 the Lt. Governor raised the question of 
radeaming the Gondas of the district of Sambalpur from their 
criminal ways by teaching them the art of weaving with the fly 
shuttie loom. In January, 1908 the Deputy Commissioner of 
Sambalpur proposed the opening of two schools for teaching 
the Gondas the use of the fly shuttle loom. he was informed 
that nothing could be done that year, but that provision would 
be made for one such schoo! in the budget estimates for 1909- 
10. Provision was accordingly made and the Commissioner was 
informed that an initial charge of RSs.29,000/- and a recurring 
charge of Rs.1,112/- was sanctioned for the year. Sanction was 
given to the scheme as an experimental measure for one year. 
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Gonda students. The request was not complied with as the 
services of the Gonda students were more essential in the 
Sambalpur District itself.** Sambalpur had a Gonda population 
of 1,00,000. It is a matter of great interest that the teacher of 
the Gonda weaving school was a Brahmin. 

Due to the immense popularity of the school, it was no 
longer considered as an institution on experimental basis. The 
Government on the request of the Commissioner of the Orissa 
division placed it on a permanent basis with effect from ist 
April 1912.3 

Special measures were adopted to popularise education 
among the depressed class people. These are (i) scholarships 
and exemption of fees (ii) Special hostel system (iii) 
instruction in industries and (iv) special training facilities. To 
these the Government of Bihar and Orissa after 1912 added 
the system of appointment of triba! Sub-inspector for schools 
meant for the tribals.® 

The Government had to take a decision in the year 1913 
regarding education of special! classes in Mission Schools. 
Compulsory religious instruction in Mission schools prevented 


21. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1912 - Education May - File No. 
l1E-1 - Nos. 1-5. 
No. 306G, Dated Sambalpur, the 23rd - 26th February, 1912. 
From M.M. Crowford, Deputy Commissioner, Sambalpur 
To The Commissioner, Orissa Division, Cuttack 
8. It is reported that these students did very well in the school 
at Serampore, so much so that a request has been received 
from the Propritor, Bankipore Weaving Factory, at Patna, to send 
there sixteen of our Gonda students. This request will be 
declined as we want, for the present at least, that the benefits 
of the schools should remain in the district, but it shows that 
the fame of the school and its students is spreading. 

22. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education - May - File No. 11E- 
1 - Nos. 1-5. 
No. 1295S-E, Dated the 17th May, 1912. 
From B., A. Collins, Under Secretary to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, Education Department. 
To The D.P.1., Bihar and Orissa. 

23. Progress of Education in India - 1912-17 - P. 515 
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non-Christian tribal pupils from attending these schools. The 
Director of Public Instruction was instructed to hold an enquiry 
in this matter. The Government also was willing to establish 
secular schools if sufficient number of students were affected 
in that locality. It was decided that non-Christian students 
reading in the training school meant for teachers of tribal 
students, might be exempted from religious instruction if they 
so liked. On the whole Government's policy was that religious 
instruction should not deter education of the tribal pupils of 
non-Christian origin.** 

The primary Education Committee convened by the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa met at Patna on January 12th 
and 13th, 1931. The Committee recommended a few measures 
to be adopted to solve the problem of educational 
backwardness of the depressed classes. Resolution Numbers 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34 and 35 contain the recommendations. Schools 
receiving aid from local bodies were to be located in places 
convenient to depressed class students. Equal opportunities 


24. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1913 - Education Department 
(Education) 
December File No. IE-526 of 1913 - Nos. 55-59 
Extract from the Proceedings of the Lt. Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa in the Education Department 
No. 2509-E., Dated, Ranchi, the 3rd November, 1913. 
12. Education of special classes - The Director will be asked to 
enquire further into the question whether compulsory religious 
instruction in Mission schools keep away non-Christian 
aborlgins. Should this proved to be the case the establishment 
of a Board or an aided secular schools would certainly be Justified 
whenever there Is a sufficient number ot prospective pupils 
who would not otherwise attend school. in the case of the 
training schools for aboriginal teachers which it is proposed to 
leave to missionary management, it will be necessary. to 
stipulate that candidates objecting to religious instruction shal! 
be excused from attending it. 

25. Government of Bihar and Orissa Education and Development 
Department - April - File No. ilE-10 of 1935 - Nos. 60-76. 
Report of the Primary.Education Comrnittee -Resolution -30. 
Schools receiving ald from local bodies should, it de pie soeo0 
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to such children also was recommended.?® Local bodies were 
directed in Resolution No.32 to establish special schools for 
depressed class boys.” Scholarship to deserving candidates 
was desired in Resolution No.33.* In Resolution No. 34 and 36 
reservation of seats in the elementary and secondary training 
schools. was considered desirable.*®® The Local Bodies were 
directed to pay for fees of depressed class boys reading in 
ordinary schools in Resolution No. 35. 

These recommendations were not different from the 
policy of the Government. The adoption of the principles was 
a question of time. 


class boys are excluded, be removed from places inaccessible 
to depressed class boys i.e. places of worship and private 
houses, to other sites. 

26. Resolution No. 31. 

Depressed class children should be given equal facilities for 
their lessons with boys of other castes i.e. they must be admitted 
to the school house and be given a seat in front of the teacher 
and the black board. 

27. Resolution No. 32. 

Local bodies should be asked to take into immediate 
consideration the provision of more adequate facilities for the 
education of the depressed classes, especially in the form of 
special schools where a considerable depressed class 
poputation Is concerned. 

28. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education and Development 

Department (Education) - April - File No. IIE-10 of 1935 - Nos. 60- 
76. 
Report of the Primary Education Committee Resolution No. 33. 
Scholarship should be reserved in every district for untouchable 
children provided qualified candidates are forthcoming and the 
number of scholarships to be reserved should be determined 
by the proportion of untouchables to the total population of the 
district. 

29. Resolution No. 34 - Seats should be reserved in elementary 

training schools, where necessary for the training of teachers 
belonging to the depressed and backward classes. 
Resolution No. 36 - in the matter of admission Into secondary 
training schools due consideration should be given to the classes 
of candidates belonging to educationally backward 
communities. 
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In comparison to the vastness of the problem of 
improvement of the tribal people and the people of other low 
castes the Government's steps were like a drop in the ocean. 
The education of the depressed class was not an isolated issue 
to be dealt with. It was closely linked with the socio economic 
condition of the people for whom it was meant. With abolition 
of untouchability, an ancient social evil, and eradication of the 
acute poverty of the depressed classes, better appreciation of 
education would have been possible. The British effort in this 
field was half hazard, inadequate and lacked proper initiative 
and financial support. The issue was not only a challenge to 
British administration but also remained so after transfer of 
education to the Oriya minister after 1936. In spite of the 
limited success the interest and the zeal exhibited in the field 
are no doubt praiseworthy. The soundness of their policy is 
yet valid in Orissa. 

on 
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Chapter - 9 


Education in 
Feudatory States 


The British Educational Policy was not confined to the 
boundaries of the three districts of the Orissa Division. Its 
impact was felt in seventeen dependent territories that formed 
a part of it. These princely states formerly known as Tributary 
Mahals of Orissa were educationally backward due to 
inaccessibility, poverty, tribal population and the indifference 
of the rulers and the ruled to education. Prior to the 
introduction of the British policy, in nearly two thousand 
indigenenous schools of this enormous track, traditional 
education was being imparted. Introduction of western 
education in Orissa under the British rule influenced education 
in princely states. 

The chiefs were responsible for the education of the 
people of their respective states. The British Government 
encouraged and supplemented the efforts of the rulers of the 
Tributary States. Educational Officers were employed by the 
Government to help in promotion of education but their roles 
were advisory in nature. The Government officers supervised 
educational institutions in the states located in the inaccessible 
interior. The Government also extended financial assistance 
to schools established by the rulers in their territories to impart 
western education. 

The Government had to face two problems in their effort 
to promote education in Tributary Mahal. Distance between 
schools over a vast land with insignificant number of schools 
was a problem. Though a few of these schools received aid 
from the Government, others were supported from other 
sources.! For example in Dhenkanal, financial assistance was 


1. General Report on Public Instruction in the lower province of 
Bengal for 1872-73 - PP - 323 -330. 
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extended to improved schooltls by the Government around 
1872. However about forty-four schools existed over an area 
of 16,000 sq.miles making frequent inspection a problem.? 
Supervision was not being imposed on unwilling rulers.? The 
number of schools steadily increased. During the year 1874-75 
there were 83 schools with 2,679 pupils. in 1875-76 all states 
had at least one school each in their Headquarters. Dhenkanal, 
Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj had more than one school. At Nilgiri 
only members from the Roya! family read. Rate of progress 
was very slow. 

Inspection continued to be the main problem. Out of 
294 schools against 287 during previous year, there were 2 M.E., 
5 MV., 41 L.V. and 246 primary schools. There was no high school 
even in 1880-81. Provision for education of the girls in special 
school was conspicuous by its absence. These institutions 
served an area of more than 16,000 sq.miles with 16,24,000 
population according to the Census of 1881. In 1881-82 the 
number doubled from 472 in the previous year to 969 in the 
current year. Primary schools rose from 399 to 919. Progress 


(Orissa Division) 

The schools in Tributary Mahals are very few in number, spread 
over an enormous track of the country. The paucity of schools in 
Tributary Mahals and the great distance between them, make it 
questionable whether they should be retained on the books of 
the Educational Department. Another anomaly in connection 
with the schools in these Mahals is that, though the grants to 
some of them are paid from the imperial funds others are 
supported from funds not estimated in the educational! budget. 
In Dhenkana! Government paid to improved pathsalas. 

2. Bengal - Education Department, October 1871 - No. 72 From 
W.S.Atkinson, D.P.1. to Government No. 3213 dt. Darjeeting the 
18th September, 1871. 

3. Benga! - Education Proceedings, October 1872 Nos. 80-81. 
Dt. Calcutta, the 15th October 1872 
Resolution: By the Government of Bengal. 
12. Mr. Ravenshaw apparently exercises a wise discretion in not 
forcing supervision on the chiefs who are unwilling to have it. 

4. General Report on Public instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal for the year 1879-80 - PP. 74-75. 
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might be due to successful implementation of system of 
payment by result.’ 

British educational policy had a reasonable success 
because of the efficient supervision of the Education 
Department. In order to provide more students to the 
Ravenshaw College from the tributary states the inspector 
proposed to raise minor schools to high school as such 
experiment was already made in the Orissa Division.® So efforts 
for promotion of secondary education commenced. Measures 
were also being taken to erect special schools for the education 
of the triba! people living in this area as they form a sizeable 
part of the population. However, there was glaring disparity in 
number of students and institutions between Orissa Division 
and the Tributary Mahals.’ Wide difference was also noticed 
in numbers of students in Secondary and Primary Schools 
during the period 1892-93 to 1896-97. Differences in material 
comforts, habits of people, interest in education and the 


5. Home 1880 Department 
Education B. Proceedings - November 1880 - Nos. 23-25 
Sub: Bengal Government Resolution on Bengal Education Report 
for 1879-80. 

(Calcutta, 12th November, 1880} 

nee In the Tributary Mahals considerable progress is being 
made, the schools are increasing in numbers and advancing in 
class. Pupils compete with success at all scholarship 
examination upto the Middle Vernacular standard and the 
system of payment by results has been introduced and is being 
gradually extended. it is believed that there are not less than 
2,000 indigenous schools scattered over the tributary estates of 
Orissa, so that the system of payment by result seem to be 
specially adopted to the circumstances of the locality. 

5. General Report on Public instruction in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal for the year 1881-82 - P.80 
PT The Inspector entertains the same opinion with regard to 
the educational policy to be pursued in the Orissa Tributary 
Mahals, where there at present are three Middle English but no 
High Schools. 

7. Review of Education in Benga! (1892-93 to 1896-97). 
Statistics - Education - Subsidiary Table-Vlit-Orissa Division. 
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interest of the local authorities might have been responsible 
for the wide difference between the Mogulbandi and Garjat 
area.® In women's education too similar differences were 
observed. 

There was no special school or college for education of 
native chiefs in Orissa. ‘When they are minors, they are 


Proportion of Schools to population 
% of scholars % of tota 
{Male} to scholar to total schools to 
male population female population | total population 
of school going age. | of school going age. | of school going age. 


1891-92 
Orissa 38.9 1.8 19.9 
T. Mahal 13.8 0.3 7.1 
1896-97 
Orissa 37.6 2.2 19.5 
T. Mahal 12.6 0.4 6.5 
SCHOOLS 

College | Secondary | Primary Total 
1891-92 
Orissa 2 7,057 30 1,057 8,240 
T. Mahal ଏ 1,219 1 133 1,372 
1896-97 
Orissa 2 99 6,283 6 1,291 7,681 
T. Mahal ଏ 21 1,170 1 40 1,232 


8. Review of Education in Bengal {1892-93 to 1896-97) Statistics - 
Education Subsidiary Tab!e (Orissa Division) 
Secondary Schools 
Percentage to the male population of school going age. 


Orissa (1891-92) - 0.6 Orissa {1896-97} - 0.7 
T. States (1891-92) - 0.2 T. States (1896-97) - 0.2 

Primary Education 

1891-92 1896-97 
Orissa 35.6 33.9 
T. States 12.2 12.0 

1891-92 1896-97 

% of female population % of female population 
of school going age of schoo! going age 

Orissa 1.8 2.1 


T. Mahals 0.3 .5 
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educated at the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, otherwise they 
can hardly be said to be educated which accounts for the 
appallingly bad chiefs some of them are’.® In the beginning of 
the twentieth century a distinct machinery had emerged to 
promote education in tributary mahals. On 16th October, 1905 
seven more states were transferred to the Orissa Division from 
Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur. In these states the Central 
provinces! curriculum was in force. The Bengal educational 
system was being followed in a few schools of Kalahandi only. 
The total number of attendance in schools was 13,168 
{including 962 girls). The number of aborigins and 
Muhammadan students were 2,133 and 70 respectively. 

In the year 1906 the power of the Commissioner of Orissa 
regarding education in the twentyfour tributary states was 
enhanced. By an order of the Government in 1906 the 
Commissioner was treated as the local head of the Education 
Department. The Inspector of Schools, Orissa was to advise 
the Commissioner regarding education in states. Inspection 
of educational institutions was controlled by the 
Commissioner.” Some of the chiefs had their own inspecting 
officers. Thus the controlling agency consisted of two kinds of 


Muslim Education 


Orissa 22.8 25.2 
T. States 11.7 11.9 
9. Review of Education in Benga! (1892-93 to 1896-97) 


General Department (Education), Calcutta 20th December 1897 
Resolution - No. 3796 - P. 16 (56) 

10. Progress of education in Bengal - 1902-03 - 1906-07 - PP.11-12. 

Third Quinquennial Review 

ନ Educational officers are employed in connection with these 
states, but their position is not more than that of advisory 
officers. In 1906 Government rules that Commissioner should 
be looked upon as the local Head of Education Department. 
we. By Order of Government issued last year the inspector of 
Schools, Orissa, is to be regarded at an advisory officer to the 
Commissioner in respect of these states. He is expected to visit 
the states in accordance with the instruction as may be given 
him by the Commissioner. 
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officers - Government paid and State paid. The schools in 
Tributary Mahal were supervised by the two sets of Inspecting 
staff as mentioned below. 


The inspecting staff paid by the Government were - 
(a) The agency Inspector, which is an Assistant 
Inspector of Schools in Rank. 
(b) The Deputy Inspector of Schools.. 
(c) Eight Sub-inspectors of Schools. 
(d) Two Assistant Sub-iInspectors of Schools. 
The inspecting staff paid by the State concerned were - 
(a) The Superintendent in Mayurbhanj 
(b) Five Sub-Inspectors of Schools. 
(3 in Mayurbhanj and 2 in Dhenkanal) 
(c) An Assistant Inspector of Schools in Talcher. 
(d) Nineteen Inspecting Pandits (five in 
Mayurbhanj, two in Baud and one each of the 
remaining States except Talcher, Pal Lahara 
and Tigiria). 
Above all, the Commissioner as local head also was aided 


and advised by the Inspector of Schools for efficient 
management. However, the Chiefs were held responsible for 
promotion of education in their territories.” The transferred 


11. 


Report on the progress of education in Bengal for the years 
1907-08 to 1911-12. 
worse. The inspecting staff employed in these 17 states may be 
divided into two classes. 

1. Paid by the Government of Bengal 

2. Paid by the States concerned. 
ox x 3x ) ଏ 
These Government officers have only advisory functions. Each 
Chief is responsible for the education of his state in the same 
way as he is responsible for its general administration and the 
Commissioner is considered the local head of the Education 
Department. 
The Inspector of Schools, Orissa is an advisory officer to the 
Commissioner in respect of the Feudatory and Tributary States, 
and does his inspecting work in them according to the 
Commissioner's instruction. 
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states had their own controtling agency.” 

After the transfer of control of seven more states to the 
Orissa Division the workload and responsibilities of the 
Government increased. The Government had to deal with an 
area of 28,000 sq.miles consisting of 1,707 institutions with 
44,277 pupils. The Commissioner as Superintendent of the 
Orissa Tributary Mahals controlled the states’ education with 
the help of the Deputy Inspector of Schools, Orissa Tributary 
Mahals and a few Sub-inspectors from his Head quarters at 
Cuttack. 


So far as payment of stipends to primary schools of the 
seventeen feudatory states were concerned, a set of rules 
were sanctioned by the Commissioner Mr. Krishna Govind 
Gupta in 1903. The stipendiary schools were being controlled 
by the Agency Inspector with the help of Sub-inspectors and 
Deputy Inspectors. The Political Agent and the Commissioner 
also used to supervise the work of these officers and inspect 


12. A sketch of the progress ot education in the six teudatary states 

of Orissa during 1906-07. 
Si.No. 68 
From: L.E. B. Cobden Ramsay, Politica! Agent. Orissa Feudatary 
States. 
To The Commissioner, Orissa Division 
No. 343-P, darted Cuttack the 3rd & 8th August, 1907. 
, CONTROLLING AGENCY 

Before the five states of the Central Provinces were transferred 
to Orissa the Chattisgarh Agency inspector of Schools under the 
instruction of the Political Agent visited the state schools and 
gave such advice to the Chiefs as they asked for. Since the transter 
was ettected the Chiefs were consuited to continue ro contribute 
to an Agency Inspector of the Political Agent's office. The Chiefs 
manage the educational system of their own states, receive no 
assistance from Government, appoint their own Oeputy 
inspector of Schoots, and the state authorities, such as the 
Chiefs, Dewans and Superintendents, assisted in inspection, 
advice when required is obtained from the Political Agent and 
the Agency Inspector of Schools. in place of the Agency Inspector 
the Political Agent toured all these states and advised the 
Chiefs. 
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the schools. The Government supplemented the grant to the 
schools from the states. Payment was quarterly. The seven 
states transferred to Orissa in 1905 were not dependent on 
the primary grant of the Government. They used to pay for the 
services rendered by the Agency Inspector of Schools.” 

The educational! arrangement in the Orissa feudatory 
states underwent certain modification in 1914. So far, the 
Government spent Rs.51,512 on instruction and supervision 
of schools in states. Out of which Rs.22,908 were spent only on 
the Government Inspecting staff. This inspecting staff as 
mentioned earlier consisted of the Agency Inspector, two 
Deputy Inspectors, eight Sub-Inspectors and two Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors. The five transferred states of Kalahandi, Patna, 
Rairakhol, Bonai and Gangpur paid for the services of the Agency 
Inspector. Mayurbhanj and the seven transferred states 
maintained their own Inspecting staff. 

The Director of Public Instruction recommended to re- 
define the jurisdiction of the Inspector of Schools and the 
Agency Inspector. The former was to remain in charge of 
Cuttack, Puri, Balasore and Sambalpur districts. The latter in 
addition to his own responsibility was to supervise Angul. The 
Government agreed to this proposal. It was expected that the 
payment of five transferred states to the Agency Inspector 


13. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education Department File 
No. IE/354 July 1913 Nos. 16-22 Part B. 
No. 218-P. dated, Cuttack the 18th March, 1913 
From W.Egerton, Commissioner, Orissa Division. 
To the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
S........ The stipends are paid quarterly. 
6. The seven states, i.e. Kalahandi, Patna, Sonepur, Bamra, 
Rairakhol, Gangpur and Bonai which are transferred to Orissa 
in 1905 do not share in the primary grant made by Government. 
These states find funds for education entirely from their own 
revenues. In the case of Patna, Kalahandi, Rairakhol, Gangpur 
and Bonai, the states employ the services of the Agency Inspector 
of Schools, and pay for the same. The Inspector of Schools, Orissa 
Division also inspected the High Schools of Mayurbhanj, 
Ohenkanal and Bamra State. 
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might be discontinued and the savings effected thereby be 
spent on other educational activities. 

The proposal of the Commissioner supported by the 
Director was relating to creation of three educational zones 
under three Deputy Inspectors with Headquarters at Cuttack, 
Angul and Kantilo or Banki. Keonjhar, Nilgiri, Dhenkanal and 
Athgarh were to constitute a zone under Cuttack Head quarters. 
Tigiria, Nayagarh, Ranpur, Khandpara, Daspalla, Narsinghpur, 
Athmallik and Boud were to be controlled from Kantilo or 
Banki. The third was to have charge of Angul, Pal Lahara, Talcher 
and Hindol. The Governor wished that the expenses in this 
regard might be met by the local Government. The states might 
maintain eight Sub-Inspectors and two Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors. 

So far, the Government bore the expenses of eight guru- 
training schools in the states. It was decided on the 
recommendation of the Commissioner that seven of these 
schools should be transferred to be maintained by the States. 

The Government decided to transfer payment of 
scholarship amounting to Rs.1,896 to the states concerned. 
The proposal to withdraw the Government grant to primary 
schools gradually also was accepted by the Government. On 
the whole Government of Bihar and Orissa wished to withdraw 
from its financial responsibilities in the feudatory states by 
the proposed modifications as stated above.’ The states had 
to shoulder greater financial burden relating to education. This 
might have retarded progress of education in princely states. 

The Government had to consider the case of transfer of 
the Headquarters of the Agency inspector from Cuttack to 
Sambalpur in 1914 in the following background. On the 
14. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1914 - Education Department. 

Education 
F June, File No. IE/365 of 1914. 
No. 122-127 
(No. 126) No. 1369-E, dated Ranchi, the 16th June, 1914. 


From H. McPherson, Officiating Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa. 
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recommendation of the Inspector of Schools in 1903-04 a 
Deputy inspector of Schools, Orissa Tributary Mahals was 
appointed in July, 1904 to help the Inspector in supervision 
and control of administration of Government primary grant. 
The Deputy Inspector was an expert educational adviser to 
the Commissioner and had close contact with the Inspector. 
His Head quarters formed a part of the Commissioner's office. 

Certain modification in the administration became 
essential after 1905. Sambalpur and seven tributary states 
were transferred to Orissa. A Political Agent was appointed 
with headquarters at Sambalpur to assist the Commissioner. 
in 1907 Sir F. Duke, Commissioner of Orissa proposed to divide 
Orissa into three circles under three Deputy Inspectors in charge 
of Eastern, Western and Central states. He also suggested to 
appoint an Assistant Inspector of Schools, Sambalpur, Angul! 
and Agency Inspector of feudatory states. The Deputy 
inspector of Schools, Orissa Tributary Mahal held this new post 
with effect from March, 1907. The designation of the 
Commissioner as Superintendent of Orissa Tributary Mahal also 
was discontinued. 


To The D.P.1. 
9. The total effect of these proposals is to throw on certain 
states the cost of maintaining nine Sub-Inspectors, and seven 
guru training schools and of providing scholarships and grant 
amounting to Rs.14,533 while five of the states may possibly be 
relieved of a charge of Rs.1,233 incurred on account of the salary 
of the Agency inspector. The stages by which these changes 
should be introduced should be carefully worked out in 
consultation with the Commissioner and the Political Agent, 
and the Chiefs should receive definite information regarding 
the amount of their ultimate liability and of their liability from 
year to year. 

15. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1914 - Education Department. 
Education File No. IE/130 of 1914 February 
A Proceeding - Nos. 25-31 
{No.29) No. 3951 dated Cuttack, the 2nd August, 1913 
From A.G. Heefkee, Officiating Inspector of Schools, Orissa 
Division. 
To The Commissioner, Orissa Division. 
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Inspection of the feudatory states in western Orissa 
posed a problem. it was proposed to restrict the services of 
the Deputy Inspector of Schools, Sambatpur and Western 
Garjats to Sambalpur only. The reasons being each state had 
its own Deputy Inspector and the Chief and Political Agents 
were opposed to the arrangement. Sambalpur needed a full 
time Deputy Inspector. 

The Political Agent of the Orissa feudatory states 
pointed out the difference between status of the Tributary 
Mahals and the transferred states. By mere change of 
designation of the Deputy Inspector of Sambalpur and Western 
Garjats the transferred states were not much benefited as their 
machinary for inspection was better than that of the 
Government.” 


16. Government of Benga! - 1909 - General Department - Education 
June, File 3-1/7 1-4, No. 97-103 
97-99 Letter from the D.P.1., Bengal No. 105-T Dated, the 3rd May, 
1909. 
It is now proposed that the Deputy inspector may be relieved of 
the charge of the western Garjat states, and that his designation 
may be changed to Deputy Inspector of Schools, Sambalpur. 
The ground are:- 
1) That there Is a Deputy Inspector in each state. 
2) That the Chief and Political Agent are opposed to the existing 
arrangements. 
3) That there has been need of a whole-time Deputy Inspector 
for Sambalpur district. 

17. Government of Bengal - 1909 - Genera! Department - Education 
June File 3-1/7 14 
Educational control of the Feudatory States of Orissa. 
(The Deputy Inspector of Schools, Sambalpur and western 
Garjats, relieved of the duty of inspecting the western Garjats 
and his designation changed). 
No. 2685, Ot. Sambalpur, the 29th May, 1909. 
From The Politica! Agent of the Orissa Feudatory States. 
To The Commissioner of Orissa Division. 
ଅସ In the transferred states the Chiefs entertain well qualified 
educational officers of their own, and their Deputy inspectors 
are superior to our Sub-inspectors. The Chief receives no 
pecuniary assistance from Government. The D.P.1., therefore, has 
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The question of shifting of the headquarters was raised 
in 1913 in connection with a request to sanction the carriage of 
the horse of the Assistant Inspector from Cuttack to 
Sambalpur. The Director and the Commissioner were asked to 
give their opinion. The Commissioner supported Angul as more 
suitable headquarters in his letter No. 777-P. dated, the 12th 
August, 1913. Mr. Heefke, the Agency Inspector, officiating then 
as Inspector of Schools, Orissa, strongly favoured in 
continuance of Cuttack as headquarters. However, the 
Government in consultation with the Political Agent favoured 
the shifting of headquarters of the Agency Inspector from 
Cuttack to Sambalpur.!® 

In Mr. Mc. Phersonl's letter No. 1369-E. dated the 16th 
June, 1914, the Agency Inspector's status was raised to the 


no control on education in these states (with the exception of 
Gangpur & B8onai) had merely, when under the administration 
of the Government of C.P. enjoyed the services of the Agency 
Inspector of Schools to whose pay they contributed and this 
was the only officer in the educational line who visited them. 
Certain states, however, in the Chatisgarh Agency of which Bamra 
was one, never accepted the services of their Agency Inspector. 
The educational inspecting staff in the states of Kalahandi, 
Patna, Sonepur and Gangpur certainly would obtain very little 
advantage from the visit of the Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
Sambalpur. 

18. Government of Bihar and Orissa - Education - February File No. 
IE/130 of 1914 - A proceedings - Nos. 25-31. 
(No.31) No. 216-E. dated, Ranchi, the 2nd February 1914. 
From M.G. Hallett, Under Secretary to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa. 
To The D.P J. 
With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter 
No. 11717, dated the 15th August 1913, {| am directed to say that 
Government after consulting the Political Agent of the Orissa 
Feudatory states consider that Sambalpur is the proper place 
for the Headquarters of the Agency Inspector of Schools in the 
Orissa Feudatory States. It is understood that at present there 
is no house there suitable for his residence, but as soon as 
house accommodation is available his Headquarters should 
be transferred from Cuttack to Sambalpur. 
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rank of an Additional Inspector. Five feudatory states of 
Kalahandi, Patna, Rairakhol, Gangpur and Bonai were directed 
to discontinue their present contribution as the cost of the 
Inspector and his office were being borne by the Government. 
In 1915 the Government by decided not to compel these five 
states to abide by the condition that money saved due to such 
non-payment of contribution should be spent on education 
only. The Chiefs were at liberty to spend the savings as they 
deem proper after the withdrawal of the condition.’ 
Appreciation of the British educationat Policy in the 
feudatory states was not uniform. Due to inherent weaknesses 
Primary education did not prosper as expected. Even in 1922 
the utility of school was not understood properly. Neglect of 
education of children in the primary stage was considered as a 
major drawback of the policy in states. H.Dippi, Agency 
Inspector of Schools during his tenure from 1922 to 1928 made 
some efforts to popularise western education in the primary 
level even. By his effort admission of beginners was restricted 


19. Government of Bihar and Orissa - 1915 - Education Department 
Education - February, File No. IE/40 of 1915S - Nos. 47-49. 
A. Proceedings for February, 1915 Nos. 47-49. 
wereree IN accOrdance with the orders conveyed in paragraph 3 of 
the Government letter No. 1369-E dated, the 16th June 1914, the 
cost of Inspector and his office will henceforth be borne by 
Government and the states of Kalahandi, Rairakhol, Patna, Bonai 
and Gangpur are to be allowed to discontinue their present 
contribution on the condition that the savings thus effected are 
applied to the educational purposes. The D.P.1. now recommends 
the withdrawal of the condition and suggests that the Chiefs 
should be left unfettered with regard to spending of the savings. 

20. Education in India (Pamphlet No.25) Experiment in Primary 
Education in the Orissa Feudatory States by H.Dippie, Agency 
Inspector of Schools, 1928. 
we After nearly five years intimate connection with primary 
education in the Orissa Feudatory states, during which | have 
inspected some two thousand schools, | have been forced to 
conclusion that the root cause of nearly al! the weaknesses 
and failures of the system lies in the neglect of the small boys 
and girls at the very beginning of their school career. 
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to beginning of the session. 

The advisory role supported by free supervision did 
not accelerate progress of western education in the Tributary 
States. It is true that enlightened rulers of the princely states 
had generously donated in support of implementation of 
British Educational Policy in Orissa. A number of big 
educational institutions own their existence and continued 
prosperity because of such liberal donations. The British 
Government instead of applying more pressure on the rulers 
for expansion of education in their states remained passive 
by assuming the role of advisors only. The Oriya Princes had 
not established an institution to impart higher education, 
though they extended support to the British Government in 
this respect. Not even an institution for the children of the 
royal families did exist in the feudatory states. They depended 
on Ravenshaw Collegiate School for the education of their 
children. However, some steps were taken for the education 
of the tribal people living mostly in feudatory states. The British 
Government evinced interest in such matters right from the 
beginning. 

The gulf between educational expansion in Garjat and 
Mogulbandi area. was quite wide by the time the province of 
Orissa was formed. Regional disparity continued. Absence of 
sustained effort to explain to the impoverished masses to 
improve their status by taking advantage of the western 


wees IN 1922 1 found that the conception of a school as a dynamic 

progressive institution, where boys of average intelligence made 

progress by regular stages in limited periods was unknown. 
21. Education in India (Pamphlet No.25) 

Experiment in Primary Education in the Orissa Feudatory States 

by H.Dippie, Agency Inspector of Schools - 1928. 

The age old habit of boys taking admission to the School at 
any time of the year and the consequent impossibility of the 
teachers dealing with Class-l as a Class, a teaching unit. The 
custom of restricting admissions ot new beginners to the 
beginning of the school year was, then, the first change 
introduced. 
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education, general apathy, poverty of the people, indifference 
of most of the princes and lukewarm support extended by the 
British Government resulted in slow appreciation of the 
belated educational policy of the British Government 
implemented in areas far away from the divisional 
headquarters. 

on 
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Chapter - 11 
Conclusion 


From the review of the British educational policy in 
Orissa, the objects it sought to achieve and the means 
employed to achieve the ends it was found that the ruling 
class controlled the basic character and content of education 
to promote its interests in this region. Indigenous education 
was inadequate to meet the requirements of the Government. 
In its effort to modernize the conquered people the 
Government took steps to revolutionize the intellectual life 
of the people with the help of modern education. The Christian 
missionaries led the way. 

The evangelical work of the Baptists led to beginning of 
western education in Orissa. They established the first printing 
press and prepared vernacular books. Their educational efforts 
even reached ladies behind the purda and the tribals living in 
remote areas. Eminent missionaries like W. Bampot, J.Peggs, 
C. Lacey, A. Sutton, J. Cropper, W. Brown, J. Phillips and their 
wives rendered memorable service to the cause of western 
education in the early days of British rule. The Government 
extended financial assistance to the educational efforts of the 
missionaries. 

lgnoring the education of the masses the Government 
wished to impart western knowledge in English to the higher 
classes. The policy of Anglicizing the ruled led to the evolution 
of two branches of British educational! system - Secondary and 
higher education. At first the Government avoided competition 
with the missionary efforts. The Filtration theory of Macaulay 
did not operate successfully in Orissa. English education was 
not cordially received. Hostility of the upper classes to 
innovation led to the decline and closure of the Puri English 
School established in 1835. Children of the officials mostly 
Bengalis took advantage of the educational facilities in the 
initial stage. British educational! policy also was affected by 
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immigration of Bengalis to Orissa. The British Government 
appointed Bengalis in almost all the offices in Orissa. It seemed 
as if the Government ignored the Oriyas and tried to run 
administration in Orissa with the help of the Bengalis. Such 
steps retarded progress of western education in Orissa. 
Influential Bengalis and misinformed British officers supported 
continuance of Bengali as the medium of instruction. This 
controversy created ill feeling between the Oriyas and 
Bengalis during the 1860s. Oriya became the medium in place 
of Bengali in 1870 and the cultural domination of the Bengalis 
was checked. 

In higher education the interest of the Oriyas was not 
safeguarded. Higher education was victim of official 
misconception that the Oriyas had no aptitude for higher 
learning. Consequently Bengalis living in Orissa were the major 
beneficiaries of higher education in Orissa. The belated effort 
of the Government was confined to a single institution, the 
Ravenshaw College. Emergence of educated elite was delayed 
in Orissa. 

The British policies regarding secondary and higher 
education were exotic in nature but the policy of educating 
the masses in vernacular adopted since 1854 was based on 
indigenous education. in pre-British period education was 
private concern. Indigenous education in Orissa was self 
supporting and quite independent of the system prevailing in 
Bengal. In chatsali the lower indigenous schools of the Hindus, 
Oriya was the medium of instruction. The other important 
features of the chatsalis wore their secular and democratic 
character. Decay of traditional education was delayed in Orissa. 

Lord Hardinge's policy to impart elementary instruction 
in vernacular under supervision of British Civil servants failed 
as the old intellectual class and indigenous teachers were not 
favourably disposed towards innovation in education. After 1854 
the Government stimulated private efforts by grant-in-aids to 
schools imparting secular education. Indigenous schools mostly 
chatsalis were subsidised and brought under Government 
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control. People withheld payment to schools receiving aids from 
the Government. Traditionatly rich residents remained 
indifferent to modern education. After introduction of local self 
Government by Lord Ripon primary education was transferred 
to district boards. The Government though not willing to bear 
the entire burden guided the policy, inspected through its own 
inspecting agency, prescribed curricula and provided aids. 
Inclusion of nature study was an innovation in rural education. 
Another novel experiment was night schools for the labourers. 
Unfortunately the Government discontinued aid to compulsory 
primary education in Banki in 1925. 

Whatever successes the Government achieved in mass 
education was primarily due to existence of numerous 
indigenous schools in Orissa. The Government failed to 
develop the type of education essential for the rural people 
of Orissa. The lowest strata of the society was less affected 
though the Government succeeded in developing an organised 
system of education in place of traditional system. 

Advantages of western education were denied to girls 
for a long period as the Government and parents were more 
concerned with boys’ education. The Government entered the 
field late and opened girls' schools, encouraged coeducation 
in primary level and even in indigenous schools. Not only social 
and economic factors retarded progress but benefits of 
western education to girls were not explained to parents 
properly. In organisation and courses little specialty was 
maintained. Growth of education among the sexes was not 
uniform. However, western education elevated the social 
status of the Oriya girls less possible in pre-British period. 

After promoting literary education for a long period a 
few institutions were opened by the Government for 
professional education. The early misconception that Oriyas 
were not physically fit to be surveyors was dispelled. 
Westernisation in professional education was welcomed. The 
necessity of a class of efficient teachers also led to creation of 
institutions for teachers' training not known in pre-British days. 
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A major lacuna in the British policy was the neglect of 
agricultural education in a predominantly agricultural land. 

The policy adopted for the benefit of the lowest strata 
of the society though not adequate was an innovation in the 
field. The task was not easy as the tribals had no written 
language to be used as medium of instruction. The objects of 
the Government were to curb the lawless habits of the tribals 
through education. In case of depressed class people the 
Government discouraged caste barrier in educational 
institutions. Ample opportunities for bread earning education 
were not provided to the poverty stricken people of the 
depressed classes. 

As Orissa was an outlying region of the Bengal 
presidency, implementation of the educational policies were 
slow, inadequate and inconsistent. The Government did not 
consider seriously the interest of this region as it was more 
concerned with Calcutta and the areas close to it. Insufficient 
attention was paid to the needs of the Oriyas and less was 
spent from public fund. Belated implementation of the policies 
led to continued backwardness of Orissa. While Government 
could not let its entire energy be diverted to Orissa it seemed 
equally clear to have taken into account of the peculiar 
conditions of the region. Cultivation of vernacular was delayed 
as Oriya was not recognised as a separate language till 1870 
and too much emphasis was laid on English. 

In technical, women's and higher education the Oriyas 
lagged behind their neighbours. When Bengal was having a 
university, Orissa was not having even a degree college. Lack 
of uniform progress led to regional imbalance. Dependence 
on institutions of Bengal and Bihar continued. The system 
mostly remained unrelated to life and requirements of the 
people. The century old efforts were confined to the creation 
of os few Government institutions with occasional interest 
shown to bring the Oriyas to level of their neighbours. 

Despite several shortcomings and slow progress the 
Government's effort to spread secular education in an 
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organised manner was a novel enterprise. Western education 
opened new avenues of employment tor the Oriyas who were 
ignored completely in the early days of the British rule. 
Eminent British officers like W. Wilkinson, G.F. Cockburn and 
T.E.Ravenshaw contributed a lot for the promotion of western 
education in Orissa. British policy led to emergence of a new 
middle class out of which came out the future leaders of the 
land. The early aversion to western education was over and 
the Oriyas supported and demanded extension of facilities 
tor modern education. Such education stimulated unity, it 
heiped in tormation of union like Utka! Sabha and inspired 
Oriyas to demand for a separate province of the Oriya speaking 
people. The 1919 and 1935 Acts provided better opportunities 
to the Oriyas to express their views on education. The policy 
otf tne Government so determined paved the way for further 
acnievements in the field. it inculcated and nurtured the spirit 
ot modernism in the Oriya mind. They could display their 
tatents in various walks of life. The evolution in western 
education helped in revolutionizing the social, economic and 
political conditions of the people. The Oriyas became 
enlightened and bold enough to demand western political 
institutions which culminated in creation of a separate 
orovince for the Oriyas, grant of provincial autonomy and 
commencement of freedom movement. This was the ultimate 
penefit of the British educational policy in Orissa. 
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Abdhan 


Acharya 
Akhun 


Amin 

Amla 

Anna 
Bhagabat Tungi 
Bhuyan 
Chatsali 


Chicks 

Dawk Banghy 
Dharma Schoo! 
Garjat 

Gonda 
Hatganda 


Guru 

Juang 

Jyotish Nayak 
Kandara 
Karan 
Khoraki 
Khond 

Lala 

Lekhani 


Maktab 


Math 


GLOSSARY 


Teacher of the tower indigenous 
schools of the Hindus of Orissa. 
Teacher 

Teacher of lower indigenous 
schools of the Muslims 

Surveyor of land 

Clerks 

Sixteenth part of rupee 

Place of recital of Oriya Bhagabat 
A section of the tribal population 
Lower indigenous school of the 
Hindus in Orissa 

Door screen made out of bamboo 
Boat carrying mail 

Sacred School 

Princely states of Orissa 

A section of tirbal population 
Emolument collected by teachers 
on market days 

Teacher of Vernacular schools 

A section of tribal population 
Astrologer class 

A section of the depressed class 
Class of writers 

Meal charges 

A section of tribal population 
Class of writers 

Stylus (Instrument for writing on 
Palm leaf) 

Lower indigenous schools of the 
Muslims 

A religious institution of the 
Hindus mainly meant for 
charitable works 
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Mativansa Nayak 
Mohurier 
Mokodum 
Moulavi 
Mogutbandi 


Noltlia 
Pandit 


Pan 

Pan 

Panchayat 
Pathasala 

Pirha - 


Purda 


Purdanshin 
Puja 

Rupee 

Santal 
Sarbarakar 
Sree Panchami 


Sadar Ameen 


Sadar Station 
Sirdar 
Tahasildary School - 


Tributary Mahal . 
Tol 


Vakil 

Valika Vidyalay 
Zilla - 
Zemindar 

Zenana 
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Astologer class 

Clerks of the Court 

Sub proprietor 

Urdu Teacher 

Area under direct rule of the 
British in Orissa. 

Fishermen 

Teacher of higher indigenous 
school (Tols) 

Betel leaf 

A section of the depressed class 
A board of village elders 
Vernacular schools 

Low Stool 

Veil 

Ladies observing purda 

Day of worship of Goddess Durga 
Monitary unit in India 

A section of the tribal population 
Sub Proprietor 

Day of worship of Saraswati 
(Goddess of learning) 

Surveyor of land attached to 
headquarters 

Headquarters 

Chieftain 

Vernacular school in a revenue 
area under the Madras Presidency 
Tributary states 

Higher indigenous school of the 
Hindus 

Pleader 

Girls’ school 

District 

Proprietor paying revenue direct 
Domestic Inner apartment/ 
Missionary work for ladies. 
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1929-2010 


An eminent educationist 
Dr. Jugal Kishore Dwivedy has 


rendered valuable services to the 
government colleges of Odisha as 
Vice-Principal and Principal. He 
retired as Professor and Head of 
the Post Graduate Department of 
History of G. M. College, 
Sambalpur. His book ‘History of 
Freedom Movement and 
National Integration of India’ 
both in English and Odia has 
earned immense readership 
amongst college students. He 
breathed his last on 
10th November 2010. 
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